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PREFACE. 



The department of Natural or Physical Geography has 
hitherto received hat little attention in our schools. The 
time of the learner ha^ heen chiefly spent upon the accidental 
or artificial divisions of the earth ; in learning estimates of 
population and extent, which, if true to-day, may be false 
to*morrow; in committing to memory a dry catalogue of 
names and definitions without any intelligible ideas asso** 
ciated with them — a collection of unmeaning facts, to be 
forgotten mcnre easily than learned. 

It is of comparatiyely little use for a child to be told th^ 
" the earth is one of the planets,'^ if he does flot know what 
8 planet is ; or to learn the location and extent of certain 
mountains, seas, and rivers, if he does not perceive their 
influence upon climate, vegetation, and the condition of man. 
The study of geography should not be limited to a mere 
description of the earth's surface, and of the organized 
existences which inhabit it. We should tmce the general 
phenomena of the globe to the causes from which they 
originate ; we should endeavor to perceive that nice adapta- 
tion of means to ends in the relative position, proportion, 
and configuration of the land and water of the globe, which 
is so obvious in any single specimen of organic Ufe. 

" In teaching geography," says Dr. Wayiand, " I would 
treat it as I would any other branch of physical knowledge. 
I would look upon the earth as a grand specimen in physical 
science, presented for our examination. The knowledge of 
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artificial divisions, of national boundaries, number if inhab 
itants, revenues, exports and imports, will readily associate 
itself with the knowledge of natwal divisions, and will be 
remembered more easily by means of a vivid objective repre- 
sentation. It is because the study of geography consists so 
much of these dry details that it in general awakens no 
greater interest in the pupil. Pursued as a branch of 
physical science, we should, in the first place, lay the 
foundation for wide and valuable generalizations ; we 
should create in the mind a consciousness of the need of 
geology, history, ethnography, and political economy, and 
thus accomplish the best purpose of teaching, by rendering 
every addition to our knowledge an incitement to further 
acquisition." 

In commencing this study, a difficulty is immediately 
presented to the young learner, in the enormous magnitude 
of the objects he is to contemplate. His mind is unable to 
grasp such immensities of extent and diversities of form. 
With no experience as a traveller or voyager, and, in most 
cases, having never been far beyond the limits of his native 
town, he can form no appreciable ideas of the subject He 
has learned nothing of geography by observation, he hAs seen 
.comparatively nothing of the world in which he lives; and 
what can he be presumed to know ? Certainly but little, 
very little. It is evident, therefore, that the learner must 
commence the study of geography by first learning the 
topography of the place where he lives ; in other words, he 
must begin at home. -^ His attention should be first directed 
to the school room itself — its form, the relative position 
of the .various objects within it. Then let a drawing or 
map of it be made on the blackboard. Next, by a walk 
about the grounds of the school house, draw his attend 
tion to the prominent objects in its vicinity; determine the 
position of the edifice by the points of the compass, by which 
to note the topography of those objects ; notice whether the 
bouse stands on high or low "ground ; observe the neighbor* 
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ing trees, rocks, and hills ; if there be a brook or river neaf 
by, observe its course, and what determines that course. 
Trace efiects to their causes wherever practicable. 

After such explorations, let the learner take his slate, and 
map out such parts of what he has seen as may be thought 
necessary. Endeavor to give him right ideas of distance, 
of height and depth. Before alluding to the earth's rotund- 
ity, carefully prepare his mind to assent to this fact, by 
observing the effect produced on his field of view in looking 
at the surrounding scenery from different heights. If pos- 
sible, let him get a view from the sea shore, to remark the 
vessels as they appear in the horizon. 

Avoid the use of the technicalities of the science and set 
definitions, until the learner has attained to such a knowledge 
of facts and principles, by personal observation, as will serve 
him for a stand-point from which his imagination may ven- 
ture to look out without fear of confusion. 

If apparatus be essential in teaching natural philosophy 
ftnd chemistry, it is certainly no less so in the science of 
geography. Therefore let the school room be amply fur- 
nished with artificial globes, models, maps, and pictures of 
natural scenery, especially with relief maps, such as are so 
beautifully and accurately manufactured in Germany. 

These, with the Physical Atlas which accompanies this 
work, will afibrd ample means for pursuing the study of 
Geography with pleasure and profit. 

In the orthography and pronunciation of geographical 
names, we have followed " Lippincott's Pronouncing Gaz- 
eteer of the World," using,' by permission. Dr. J. E. Wor- 
cester's system of notation. In the compilation of the 
work, materials have been drawn from various sources ; 
but the author is chiefly indebted to the more recent works 
of Humboldt, Petermann, Milner, Johnston, Guyot, Miss R 
li. Zomlin, and Mrs. Somerville. The author would also 
1* 
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gratefully acknowledge his special obligations to M. F 
Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U. S. K, Superintendent of the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington, for much valuable in- 
formation on the subjects of winds, rains, and currents, and 
for the privilege of taking copies of several plartes from the 
last edition of " Maury's Sailing Directions." 

As a guide to the teacher in conducting recitations, an 
analysis of the text of each page is given in the foot margin 
either as topics or questions. Besides the numerous ques 
tions interspersed throughout the work as map exercises 
and reviews, various problems are appended to certain chap- 
ters, the solution of which will require an understanding of 
the principles previously developed. The teacher should 
assign two or three of the problems at a time, directing the 
pupils to submit their solutions in writing, 

Boston, August, 1855. 
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INDUCTIVE LESSONS. 



INTENDED AS ORAL EXERCISES BY TUB TSACHEla. 



L We often mfant to ascertam distancefi and heights, y^ea neithef 
fixxt-rale, ysrMskt nor measuring tape is at hand. This deficiency in 
Bistruments may he snppHed, in some degree, in various ^rnys. Take a 
eazpenter's rule, or a yardstiok that is graduated into feet and inches, and 
measure ofiF on the school room floor, or elsewhere, a rod in length, mark- 
ing the extremes in some suitable manner. Then let each pupil deter- 
mine for himself, by pacing it off, how many paces of his natural gait in 
mJking are equal to one rod, or half a rod^ also how many feet and 
Bidies are equal to one of his pojots. Le{ this be practised untQ it be- 
comes a ready means for measuring horizontal distances. Then ask one to 
ascertain the length of the school room, and another its width. Having 
previously determined for yourself the actual distances between a variety 
of objects or points in the vicinity of the school house, send out three or 
four pupils to pace off these distances, and report to you the result in 
lodsy yards, and feet 

IL To measure heists and depths, let each pupil determine his own 
height in feet and inches, and then mark an equal height on the wall or 
fence. Taking his stand at some distance &om the wall, let him fix his 
eye upon the space, indicating his height, till he becomes £imiliar with it 
as a measure of altitude. Prove its utility by requiring him to determine 
Ihe height of certain objects. 

Howe^^er weU furnished your school room may be with surveyors' 
instruments, these ready means of measurement should not be neglected. 
It is well to teach young persons to be fertile in expedients. An anecdote 
may serve to show this. An engineer in the French service was imex- 
peei^y called upon by his superior officer to determine the width of 
a certain river. He had no instruments with him, and the result must 
De giTen without dflay. His reputation, nay, his ofiice, was involved in 

(U) 
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the dilemxna. Without the leurt pntnilxKtion of mBimer, he took hk 
stand on the riyer's hank, careftilly adjr isted the fi>re-pomt of hk chapeau 
b front of his left eye, and with this as his line of direetion, he observed 
where the point of sight would &U on the opposite bank. Then keeping 
his head and body rigidly fixed, and making his left heel a centre of 
motion, he turned a quarter round ; and notidi^ where that point of 
sigHl fell On his own side of the river, he marched up to it, counting his 
paces, and gave the width of the river. 

m. We will now BUppote that the kam«a axe prspaned to ttke a tour 
of survey. Let the scene of their first exploration be the school roonu 
Select some object for a starting pomt, — your own desk, ibr example,— 
and ask, ^ How &r is my desk firom the nearest wall ? ** "Let sieveral 
measure the distance. In like manner determine the position of varioua 
other objects in the room, both with rektioa to your 6iA and to each 
other* . Now inquire, '^ If I wish to make a pictnreor ground plan of our 
sr^obllroom, so as to present eadi object and part in its natural sin, how 
hoge a i^heet of paper will be necessaiy F" They answer, " As kurge ss 
ih» school room fioor/* ** Bight ; but this is impmctieableb I want to 
draw it on our blackboard whioh, you see, is very much smaller in surface': 
liow cesa it be done P" Some one answers, << By making the picture of 
each object smaller.^ <* Very well : but in order to preserve a just pro* 
portion inthe parts of the. picture, it will be necessary to fix upon a scale 
of measmpement Let us take, as the unit of a scale, one inch to a foot. 
I will divide this horizontal line** (drawing it on the board) ''into 
twenty-four or thirty-six inches, to represent twenty-four or thirtynHX 
feet Next, let this figure ** (drawing it by the scale) " represent the ool- 
line of the school room floor." Having progressed thus &r, direct some 
member of the class to take the crayon, and say, '* Locate on the plan, and 
that by actual measurement, the teacher's desk, the table, the stove, or 
the door." Give each member of the class a chance to do something 
upon it When completed, question them as to the details of the plan, 
to ascertain how fur its t)urpo6e is understood. For example, (pointing to 
the location of the teadxer's desk on the plan,) ask, ** What is this P " 
« Your desk." « Why, no. This " (putting your hand on the desk itself) 
« is my desk." Some will then say, >^ It is a picture of your desk." ** Yes 
but my desk is very mudi laxger than the picture ; is it not P " <* It is ; 
but the picture is made sn^dl because the bladLboard is not large enough 
for one of natural size," Pointing to the whole plan, — ** Now, if you 
should meet with this or a similar pictme when you are at home at 
efeswhere, of what wotid it remind youP" ** Our school room." 
^ Woidd you think of the room and its furniture as being smaU, likB the 
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{MtowP" <«No, nr." *'Wbfwat?** • Bmmm ne knoir tint it fa 
mich lazger." This dafegne nay be pnnued fiirther if cMxabk. 

Now, as a practiGal application of this Ismgh, each one of the Am 
ihouid be lequired to make a plan (on paper) of some room in bis own 
home, to be foioag^t in &r exaniinatiaa. 

IV. ThenextlesBondiouldemlHaoeawidarfieklofobserfatioD. For 
this pmpose, seleot some spot of twenty or thirty lods square. One 
haying a Yoriety of natural objects, as tree, rock, brook, or pood, would 
be preferable. Take the south side of the proposed field as a base Une, 
and fix lapoa some pcnnt or.oljeet lor the first station, or startmg point, 
to which all others within the intaided limits shall boTeferred. Let each 
papQ be provided with a memorandum book and pencil for taking ** field 
notes." 

Select the pcMnta fixr surrey, and direct the pofnls, each in tum, in 
pacing off the distances, and noting them properly in their field books. 
A measurement with a surveyor's chain should also be taken as a standard 
for determimng the cocrBclziess of the measures by pacing. 

On returning to the school rocnn, let the dass proceed to map out on 
the bladcboard a plan of the surrey from their notes. Fix upon some 
convenient scale of measurement by which to project the plan, Bad let all 
be done by the pupils,* requiring eadi to do something, to prove that he 
knows something. 

y. As another step in these preliminary exercises, place befiore the 
dass a map of some place whidi they have not seen, but which is fijniliar 
to yomrsell By questions and descriptions endeavor to awaken in their 
minds just ideas of the real scene. 

Next, take a map of the township in. which the sdiool is situated, and 
beginning with the sdiool housej lead the dass to a right conception of 
the bearing and distance of the several parts of the town from the school 
house, so that, as they are sitting at thdr desks, they can point towards 
any place in town which you may mention. 

An acquaintance with the town becomes the just basis for an acquaint- 
ance with the county, and the county with the state. Encourage the 
pupils in making plans andpiaps of their own surveys. 

VL 9^^^B^3^o^* — What towns lie next north, south, east, or west of 
this town? What other towns adjoin this town? Point towards each 
of the neighboring towns. If either of the neighboring towns does not 
join ours, by what are they separated ? 1m this a large or a small town ? 
Are there any larger ones in this state P Is this town situated on high 
or low land P In what county is it P Name the adjoining counties. In 
what state is our county? In what part of the state ? How &r, and in 
2 
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iriiat dbecdoQ axe we ftmn the capital of this state P Do yoa know ivliy 
it is called the capital F Are there any hills or mountaina near us P Any 
^alleys or plains F Any bodies of ivater F Are there any highlands in 
our state F. If so, in what part of it P Describe them. What riYera has 
itP What lakes? What bays, capes, or islands P Point towards each 
one, as you name it If you wished to go to sea, what course would you 
take P If you wanted to travel 4rther inland^ what would be your direo- 
tion P Would you be ascending or descending P Why P 

By Much exercises as these^ adapted in each case to the pecuHariHes of 
locaJtion^ the teather should prepare his pupils for the pursuit qf lUs 
^udy. 
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PART FIRST. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHT, 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

**iy Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wiadoni hast thou made them ah 
the earth is full of thy riches." — Pa. ciy. 24. 

J. We read, in the Sacred Scriptures, that " In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth ;*" and that the 
earth, at first, was without form, and void ; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And God caused the waters to 
be gathered together unto one place, and the dry land to ap- 
pear. He set lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide 
the day from the night, to give light upon the earth, and to 
serve for signs, and ibr seasons, and for days, and for years. 
He caused the earth to bring forth grass, and herbs, and trees ; 
and created the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, the 
beasts of the field, the cattle, and every thing that creepeth 
upon' the earth. And last of all, he created man, in his own 
image. " Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all &e host of them." 

2. At the present time, besides the myriads of plants and 
of the lower otders of animals, the earth is estimated to con - 
tain more than a thousand millions of human beings, scattered 
over its surface, divided into races, nations, and tribes, differ- 
ing in external appearance, character, language, government, 
and religion. 

3. A knowledge of the form and dimensions of the earth 
constitutes a most important element in the science of geog* 

Anaxtsis. 1. Bible account of the creation. — 2. Present condition of the 
earth. —3. Important element in the study of geography. Of first unpren^ 
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raphy. The first impressions of our senses are insuffieient 
to give us a correct idea of th» figure of the earth. T«) a 
spectator placed on an open plain, it seems to present the 
appearance of a flat or plane surface, equally extended in 
every direction, end terminated by a line in which the heavens 
seem to touch and rest upon it like a great dome. 

4.- It has long been known, however, 4hat the form of the 
earth is that of a sphere or globe. Standing upon the 'sea- 
shore, we may observe the surface of the ocean terminated 
by a clear, well-defined line, or offing, as it is called, which is 
the visible horizon. If we embark in a vessel, and sail out 
of sight of the land, this offing will extend in a circle around 
us, of which our station in thie vessel forms the centre. The' 
appcEurance of this visible horizon, or sea offing, is owing to 
the convexity of the earth's surface. 

5. This fact is exhibited by a vessel going from the shore 
and sailing beyond our visible horizon. The whole is visible 
till it reaches this water line. Beyond this, though the masts 
and sails still remain in sight, the hull of the ship is below 
the horizon. If the ship proceed a little farther, the lower 
tails disappear, and at length the whole is lost to view. 




6. There are other proofs of the globular form of the earth 
— the daily apparent course of the sun from east to west ; 
the constantly changing appearance of the starry heavens, to 
a person going from north to south, or from south to north ; 
and the circular shadow of the earth on the moon in an 
eclipse. 

7. A navigator, whose vessel continues to sail in the same 
general direction, (merely deviating from it so far as the 
intervening land renders necessary,) will eventually arrive 
at the place from which he set out This practical proof of 

■ions. — 4. Form of the earth. The offing; to what owing? — 6. Proof of 
the oonyezity of the earth's surface. — 6. Other proofs. — 7. rtoof by drcum 
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the roundness of the earth was first accomplished by Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, who sailed from Spain in the year 1519, and 
whose vessel, by a continued westerly coarse, after an ab* 
sance of about three years, arrived at the port from whence 
it started. 

8. The mountains and valleys, the various elevations and 
depressions of the land surface, compared with the whole 
magnitude and form of the earth, are far less in proportion 
than the roughness on the rind of an orange. The highest 
mountain in the world, if represented on a globe of eighteen 
inches diameter, would be less than the eightieth part of an 
inch in height 

9. Physical Geoorapht treats of the earth in its natural 
condition, drawing our attention to the diversities of its sur- 
face, as composed of land and water, of mountains, plains, 
and valleys ; the phenomena of its atmosphere and oceans ; 
with the distribution of plants, animals, and man over its 
surface. Physical geography may therefore be regarded as 
the foundation of the natural sciences, underlying them all, 
and supplying their materials for observation and study. 

10. The earth is regarded as a solid body, regularly in- 
creasing in hardness, or density, from the surface towards its 
centre. Its surface, or crust, consists of a great variety of 
substances of different densities, some of which occur in 
shapeless masses ; others are disposed in regular layers, or 
strata, either horizontal or inclined. 

11. Man has penetrated but a very little way into the 
earth, by digging wells, or by mining; but, by reasoning 
from the inclination of the strata at or near the surface, and 
from other circumstances, he has obtained a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of its structure, to the' depth of about ten mUes. 

12. The. various forms, and the relative positions of the 
land and water surfaces, though apparently characterized 
by great irregularity, are not the result of mere chance or 
accident, but were plaiftied and designed by the almighty 
Architect of the universe, to act in harmony. 

'* All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul." 

navigation. Who first gave this proof? — 8. Proportionate magnitude of 
mountains, &c. The highest mountain. — 9. Definition of physical geography. 
—10. The earth, kow regarded ? Condition of its crust. — 11. Knowledge of 
its structure. — 12. Remark on the forms and relative positions of the land 
and water. Quotation. What has God established and caused ? 
2* 
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He has established the proportiotis between the land and 
water, and the desert, just as they are, euid has made the 
capacity of the air to circulate heat and moisture just what 
it is, that each and all may do their work in obedience to 
law, and in subservience to order. He "measured the 
waters in the'^hoUow of his hand, and comprehended the 
duat in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CONTOUBS OF LAND AND WATEB. 

** The sea is his, and he made it; and Mb hands formed the drj land.**-- 
Pi. xcv. 5. 

13. The best representation of the earth, as a whole, is an 
artificial terrestrial globe, which shows on its surface a cdn- 
tour' or outline of the various geographical regions, the conti- 
nents, the peninsulas, and the islands, in their relative situa* 
tions. A map of the world displays the hemispheres on a 
plane surface. 

14. If we divide the globe into hemispheres by the merid- 
ian of Ferro, — on« of the Canary Islands, — we shall per- 
ceive that land predominates in the eastern hemisphere, and 
water in the western. In the hemispheres divided by the 
equator, the land is more extensive in the northern than in 
the. southern. 

15. Another division of the globe into hemispheres, by 
taking London, in England, as the centre of the northern 
one, and Antip^Qdes Isjland, south-east of New Zealand, as 
the centre of the southern, will exhibit the niost extensive 
important masses of land in the former, which may be called 
the land hemisphere, and in the latter the greatest collec- 
tions of water, which is the water hemisphere. 

16. Hence we find that the land and water on the surface 
^f the globe are very unequally distributed, the water occu- 
P3ring nearly three fourths of the whole. 

17. The dry land appears in various detached portions in 
tha midst of the oceans, and may be considered in two 
classes — Coninents and Islands. 

18. A Continent is a portion of the earth's broken crust, 
%vhich has been elevated from the bottom of the ocean to a 
certain height above its surface, presenting to view a large 

13. Best representation of the earth. — 14. ComiNurison of the eastern and 
western hemispheres. Of the northern and southern hemispheres. — 16. 
Of the land and water hemispheres. — 16. Distribution of land andwator.— 
r. TifO classes cf lands. — 18. Conthient defined. Relief. Contour. Beli^ 

(19) 
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body of irregular shape, limited in it^ outline by the sea. 
This elevation of the land above the level of the sea is 
called the relief, and the shape of its horizontal outline is 
the contour'. A few feet, more or less, of elevation above 
the level of the sea, would entirely change the outline. The 
physical position of a place, or its elevation in the atmos- 
phere above the level of the sea, is an element of as much 
importance in regard to its climate, vegetation, and other 
circumstances, as its geographical position with regard to the 
equator. 

19. The Eastern Hemisphere, or Qld Would, comprises 
four continents, viz., Asia, Europe, and Africa, which, oeing 
connected together, are commonly spoken of as the Great 
Eastern Continent ; and Australia, which lies detached. 

20. The Western Hemisphere, or New World, com- 
prises the two continents of North and South America, with 
the small division of Central America uniting them. The 
whole is called the Great Western Continent. 

21. The lands about the north pole are denominated the 
Arctic Regions, of which .Greenland is the most extensive 
portion. 

22. A newly-discovered continent has been found to 
exist within the Antarctic circle. The honor of this dis- 
covery belongs to Commander Wilkes, of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, who first saw it on the 16th of January, 
1840. 

23. An Island is a body of land less than a continent, 
and is entii^ly surrounded by water. The innumerable 
islands of the oceans and seas may t>e classed under two 
heads, viz., Continental, and PelSTgjc. 

24. Continental islands are long in proportion to their 
breadth, and follow each other in succession along the mar- 
gin of the continents, as if they had been formed during the 
elevation of the main land, or had afterwards been separated 
from it by the action of the sea, and still mark its ancient 
boundary. They generally run parallel to the maritime 
chains of mountains, and are mostly of the same stmcture. 

25. On the north-west coast of America there is a long 
chain of these islands, of which Vancouver's Island is the 
largest. Another range occurs along the west coast of 
Fatago'nia. Great Britain, with tihie Heb'rides, 6rk'ney, and 

titve importance of physical and jeeographical nositions. — 19. Continents of 
•be eastern hemisphere. — 20. Uontinents of the western hemisphere. ~« 
21. The Arctic regions. — 22. The Antarctic regions. — > 23. Define an island, 
ClfttMB of ifilanas.—- 24. Of oontineiital islands. — 26. Give exam p l e a.>^ 
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Shetland Islands, are remarkable instances of continental 
islands. Another vast chain of continental islands extends 
along the coast of Asia, from Formo'sa to Kamtch&t'ka. 

26. Pela'^c islands have risen from the bed of the ocean« 
independently of the continents^ and are generally far £rom 
the main land. 

27. They are mostly volcanic, altogether or in part ; often 
very lofty ; sometimes single, and frequently in groups. 

28. In the Atlantic, the Islands of Tristan' d'AcAn'ha, St 
Hele'na, Ascension, and Madei'ra are of volcanic origin. 
The Cape Verd', Cana'ries, and Azores' have each active 
volcanoes. 

29. It is supposed that the great circuit of islands begin- 
ning with New Zealand, and extending through Norfolk, 
New Caledo'nia, New Heb'rides, Sol^omon's, New Brit^ain, 
New Han'over, New Ireland, Louisiade', and New Guin'ea 
once formed the eastern and northren boundary of the Aus- 
tralian continent ; and that the whole Indian Archipelago is 
but the wreck of a continent which has been ingulfed by the 
ocean. 

30. 'All the smaller tropical pela'gic islands, in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, are either of volcanic or cor'alline for- 
mation, except New Caledonia and the Sey9h6lle8^ 

31. The islands of coralline formation are the work of 
certain marine, animals which exist in countless numbers, 
chiefly in the tropical parts of the oceans. Coral of the reef- 
building species will not grow in water of a mean wintei^ 
temperature less than 68°. Their growth is also limited by 
the depth of water, ten or fifteen fathoms being the limit 
generally. Reef coral will not grow in fresh water, nor in 
muddy shores. Coral islands seldom rise more than ten or 
fifteen feet above the water, and are rarely more than half a 
mile broad. 

32. There are three kinds of reefs — th& fringe, the barrier, 
and the circtdar. 1. The fringe reef is found around volcanic 
islands, and is generally covered by breakers. 2. The harrier 
reef is found from two to ten miles distant from volcanic 
islands, and is indicated by a line of breakers, with a calm 
inside. 3. The circtdar reef slopes inwardly 'very gradually : 
it is not known on what this kind rests. 

33. Those parts of a continent extending into the sea con- 
siderably beyond the general coast-line, are called Penin- 

26. Of pdanc ialandB. — 27. Their origin and occurrence. — 28. Examples. — 
29. Supposition concerning tli% Australian islands. — 30. Formation of the 
mUiUer trojdral pelagic islaiidft. — 31. Of coral insects. — 32. Limit of theix 
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BVLAS, being almost surrounded by water ; as Italy, Spain, 
Florida. The peninsula form is a very common feature of 
the land. 

84. A narrow neck of land connecting two large masses is 
denominated an Isthmus, as the Isthmus of^ Panama', which 
unites North and South America. 

35. The extremities of peninsulas, or any points of land 
projecting beyond the coast line into the sea, are variously 
named capes, promontories, points, and headlands. 

operations. Atolls. — 33. Feidxuralas. — 84. Isthmus. — 35. Of pniMtkmi 
ocyond the coast line. 



CHAPTEB III. 



THE BELIBF8 OP THB LAND SUBFACB. 

•^'WhAtBoerer the Lord pleased, that did he in heayen, and in the earth, tk 
Ibe aeaa* and in all deep plaoee."— P«. exxxi^ 8. 

36. The forms of relief on the globe are varied to an 
almost infinite extent ; yet they may be classified, according 
to their most prominent features, into mountains, or high- 
lands ; plateaus, or table lands ; and plains, or lowlands. 

37. Mountains are vast elevations of land, either con- 
nected in lines or ranges distributed over the surfiice, and on 
the borders of plains and plateaus, or scattered in isolated 
groups. 



ChftiTi oi^ 3£JoiiiLtaiiitf 




38. In a system of mountains the central ridge has usu- 
ally the boldest development and the highest elevation. 
The highest part of a range is called the crest 

39. From its common occurrence it seems to be a general 



a). Forma of relief. — 37. Mountains. — 38. The crest. — 39. General law 

(23) 
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law for chains of mountains to have very steep declivities 
on one side, and very gradual slopes on the other. The 
An'des present a steeper face towards the Pacific Ocean 
than towards the main land of America ; and generally the 
steepest declivity is towards the nearest sea. 

40. Chains of mountains, though making many curves and 
angles, generally follow the direction of the greatest length 
of the continfent or district in which they are situated. 

41. Mountains which reach the height of 10,000 feet and 
upwards are of the first class ; those ranging between 4000 
and 10,000 feet are of the second class ; those varying fix)m 
2000 to 4000 feet are of tJie third class; and the inferior ele- 
vations are styled hills and slopes. 

42. Parallel chains having the same general directipn, 
though separated by valleys straits, or seas, resemble each 
other in geological formation; as the Atlas and Spanish 
mountedns. 

43. Terraces are successive steps of descent from high- 
lands to lowlands. A Watershed is the sloping of the land 
in several directions, determining the course of the flowing 
waters. The space enclosed by a watershed is called a 
Basin, the lowest* part of which is generally occupied iay a 
lake, or traversed by a river. 




for moontain chains. Relation of the slopes to the ocean. •— 40. Direction of 
mountain chains. — 41. Height of first class mountains; second class: third 
ttbuM. InferCor elevations. — 42. Resemhlance of parallel chains. — 43. Ter- 
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44. Mountain forms differ in appearance, and are described 
as being dcme-shaped, volcanic, peaked, ser'rated, (jagged 
like a sawi hence the Spanish name sierra,) or colum'nar. 
This difference is owing to their geological structure. 

45. Plateaus. An extensive mass of elevated land, with 
comparatively level surfaces, is called a plateau, or table 
land. It may have various undulations of hill and vale, be 
traversed by mountain ridges, and serve as a platform for 
lofty peaks ; but its prevailing character is that of a highly- 
Taised region on which there is a considerable area of plain 
surface. The descent firom a plateau to. the adjoining low- 
lands is either a gentle slope or an abrupt declivity ; some- 
times the sides are terraced. 



Table op the Principal Plateaus. 

..^Bolma, Lake Titicaca, 13,000 feet 

^ty of Quito, 9,536 " 

.^anta Fe de Bogota, 8,700 ** 

yCity of Mexico, 7,476 " 

Abyssinia, 7,091 ** 

.^6outh Africa, 6,400 <* 

Popayan, 6,760 « 

Gobi and Persia, 4,000 " 

Mysore, India, 2,944 " 

Spain, 2,240 " 

46. Plains are distinguished from table lands by being 
very little elevated above the sea, in some instances even 
descending below it. The term is applied to an extent of 
country generally level as compared with mountainous dis- 
tricts, though the surface may be undulated, studded with 
low hills, traversed by valleys, or intersected by deep ravines. 
Plains constitute by far the greater portion of the earth's 
surface, and are the sites of its highest culture, greatest 
(»ties, and most numerous population. 

47. Plains, though possessing certain features in common, 
present some pecuUarities, and are respectively denominated 
iandes pr hea^, steppes, deserts, Uanos, selvas, pampas, savannas 
or prauies. ♦ 

48. Landes, or Heaths. These occupy a large portion of 
the north of Germany and the south-west of France. They 
aie sandy tracts, sometimes wholly bare, or clothed with 
heath and pines, interspersed with fens and marshes. 

noes. Watershed. Basin. — 44.* Varieties of mountain forms. — 4^ Pla- 
teatu; tlicir previiiiling character. — 46. Of plains; extent. — 47,48. Peeull 
3 



,49. Stippe?, The Eassian term sjbeppe is a|^]i^4 to th« 
^^ten^ive pl^9 which occupy South-eastern Europe 9Jx4 
IjQrth-westeqi Asia. These have no uuiform chariaoter, ejc- 
cept that of heijig great bwlapd levels. 

50. J).eserts are tracts of bafe sand, gravel, rocky slabs, 
apd flinty stones, condemned to perpetual barrenness. De.- 
pressions of varying extent pccur in the midst of the deserts, 
called O'a^es, where there are springs and wells, nourishing 
groves of date trees apd ^^rasses. 

51. fffd'fMs. The pl^s of Venezue'la and Nev Qre- 
na'.da, in Spi^tb America, ar!3 so called. In the ifet season 
they are in^fiLd^lted for hundreds pf sii^iuare miles ; afterwards, 
when the waters have subsided, they are covered vidth a 
beautifully green verdure ; and in the dry season the grass 
crumbles into dust, the whole appearing like a desert 

52. Sil'vcu. The plains of the Amazon, in South Amer- 
ica, are ppvered with woods, interspersed witb desur, giassy 
spaces and marsh lands. They comprise upwards of two 
milHon square miles, nearly one million of which is wood- 
land. 

53. I^mfpas. These form the third great division of South 
Americi^n lowlands, extending about eighteen hundred miles 
south from the selvas, and uom the Atlantic to Uie Andes. 
They are treeless plains, covered with tall grass, thistles, 
&c., presenting also vast swamps and lagoons^ 

54. Sdvdn'fias^ or Prdi'rid^. These are apparently bound- 
less ineadows, occupying vast tracts on both sides of the 
Mississippi, but principally pn the west. They are described 
as im4ul#^^gi or rolling, in the general aspect of their sur- 
faces. 

55. VaWiBTS are of three kinds — principal, lateral, oqr 
transverse, and jsiubordinate. Principal vodleys are usually 
of largiB d^ensions, enclosed between extensive paraU^ 
ranges of mountains. To tbis plass belongs the Valais, or 
V^4oy pf the Bbone* Xiateral valleys are so called because 
they fM^e situated a^mong transverse braiiches of mountwi 
ranges. Subprdipat^ valleys are of smaller size, fenced b) 
the spurs of mountain ranges, or situated among hills. 

T-r Spmp^yfUe>ya are basin-sjiaped, being snrroimded by ft 
girdlp of moanl»ji>s, yntk tiae eyceptipn pf pne small outU^t, 
wbiph allo^§ tbe efiii^q g^ the #i|rpl«s ^waters. The beau- 
tiful yajley pf Pa^jhiftfire' p«^s^Mf W e?ainple pf a basia? 



kyi. PkiAoqptal; ezample; lateral; suboicunate. B^juh-shaped ; TaU^ ex- 
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lAikped Tsdley. When valleys are narrow and diffionlt of 
access, they are termed ravines, glens, dells, defiles, goiges, 
gullies, passes, or ports. . These are frequent among steep 
mountains^ and often |»resent scenes of great, beauty and 
grandeur. They usually form die routes by which moon* 
tain chains are crossed, and often form the beds of rivers. 
The *^ Noteh '' in the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
fti&rds an instance. 

56. In high northern and southern latitudes, and at certain 
elevations in all latitudes, snow and ice occur on the surface 
of the gloKe as a permanent covering. 

57. The snows accumulated on the tops and steep declivi- 
ties of mountains are fipequ^tly precipitated, by their own 
weight, into the valleys below. These &v'alanches often oc- 
casion great destruction in their course. 

58. Gia'ciers, masses of ice, or of ice, snow, and water, 
are remarkable appendages of the snow fields. They appear 
like frozen torrents hanging upon the sides of mountains, 
and extending from the higher summits into the lower val- 
leys. 

59. The size of gla'ciers sometimes amounts to fifteen 
or twenty miles in length, and three miles in breadth, the 
thickness at the lower portion varying from eighty to one 
bundled, or even two hundred feet The front is melting, 
while above it accumulates and is consolidated ; hence it is 
moving along the ground, advancing down the mountain 
slope, faster or slower, according to the season and the de- 
gree of heat 

60. Voi-cANo. This is a term denoting a peculiar class 
of mountains emitting from their summits or sides melted 
rmneral masses, with columns of flame, smoke, and ashes. 
Their general form is conical, with * hollow at the summit* 
called the crater, or cup. 

61. The volcanic mountains are either continuously active, 
or intermittent, or extinct Str6ip'boli, oi»e of the LTp'ari 
Isla,nds, is an example of the active ; Mount JItna, on the 
Island of ST'cily, the intermittent ; and the IsJ^ of Pal'ma 
pile of tbe Cana'ries, the exthact, or third kind* 

62. Earthquakes and Volqaj^ic EitUPTiONS a^e uridoMbt 
^y phases of the same phenomenon. Earthquakes are 
most abundant and violent in countries which surround or 
lie between vt^canic districts. No phenofnena are so terrible 

ample. Vatteys Trten narrow and difficult of access. — 56. Permanent snow 
■Slice. — 07. A"aii«cheB.--6S. <d^lacifiM.---M. TlMk eoEtentat^ progress. — 
60. Volcano; ge 'Jral form. — 61. Classes and (xamples. — 6J. Sfartb^ttalMsi 
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in their effects, or so fatal to man. They commence without 
the slightest warning ; the shocks follow in quick succession, 
the first or second being usually the most tremendous ; and 
almost at the same instant a vast extent of country is in- 
volved in disaster from these movements. 

63. The phenomena of earthquakes comprise, the perma- 
nent displacement of large areas of land by elevation and 
depression, the opening of extensive fissures, great oceanic 
waves, and a train of varying incidents dependent upon the 
situations and strength of the shocks. 



AN OUTLTNE OF GEOLOGY. 

Geology treats of the nature and arrangement of the tbtiotu rodu 
and other substances at or near the sur&oe of the eartL The tenn rock 
includes the loose sands, ckys, and gravels, as well as the more compact 
and solid portions of the globe. 

An examination of the earth's crust shows us that it is formed of nur 
merous beds, or strata, of rocks ; some of limestone, some of sandstone, 
some of clay ; some very hard, others soft and crumbling, and easily worn 
away by the action of running streams, or the waves of the ocean. The 
greater number of these beds contain organic remains, that is, the re- 
mains of animals and plants, which are termed fossils. Among these the 
most numerous are tne remaius of marine ammals. In some instances 
shells and corals occur in such abundance as to form the principal part of 
extensive beds. Every part of the earth exhibits similar, or nearly simi- 
lar, formations ; and not onlv are marine fossils met with in the interior 
of continents, and at great elevations above the sea, but a vast variety of 
plants, corals, shells, fish, reptiles, &c., are found in a fossil state of species 
unlike any existing at the present time. 

Besides rocks, we meet with earthy formations on the sur&ce. These 
include such loose materials as are worn away fix>m rocks, and form, when 
combined with decayed animal and vegetable matter, the soil of meadow 
and arable lands, and, chiefly, all beds which are not harden^ Water^ 
worn pebbles, that is, fragments of rock, rounded by friction and the ao« 
tion of water, are of frequent occurrence, forming graved in the beds of 
rivers, and shingles on the sea shore. When mese rounded fragmentf 
vre of very hx^ size they are termed boulders. 

When rounded pebbles become cemented together by lime, or any 
other material, so as to form a solid rode, tiie mass is called conglomerate^ 
and sometimes pudding stone. Angular fragments thua cemented are 
known by the name of brecfia, 

where oommon. Chanctetistics. •— 63. What do the phenomena of earth- 
quakes comprise } 
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Of ibe &fy4am ekmc&laiy or ample nibstanoee, that ]i» those wliidi 
ire incapable of further analysis, sixteen, by their various eombinatioit% 
fonn nearly the whole of the matter composing the globe. These are 
ananged in three clafises, as follows, the first in each class being the most 
abun&nt:.Six metalloids, or bases of the eartJis and alkalies— silicum, 
aluminum, potassium, sodium, maeneaum, and cakaiim. Two metals 

oper — iron and manganese. £i^t norhmetallic substances — ozygen* 

^drogen, nitrog^i, carbon, sulphur, chlorine, fluorine, and phosphonis. 

lese elementary substances are nurely found sepamte in nature, but are 
combined with each other, forming the simple minerals, of which eight or 
nine constitute the great mass ot all known rocks : quartz, fel^xur, mica^ 
hornblende, carbonate of Ume, talc, chlorite, augite, and serpentine. 

Sometimes the simple minerals exist in large, independent masses, as 
quartz and carbonate of Ume; but in generu two, three, or four are 
united to form a rock; thus quartz, felspar, and mica constitute the grof^ 
ite Tock. 

The beds or lay^s of rodi which compose the crust of the globe are of 
two kinds : — 

1. The Massive or unstmtified rocks, which underlie all the others, or 
have sometimes been forced up through them. They appear to have been 
ooce in a melted state, and on oooliE^ at the sur&ce, formed th^ original 
crust of the globe. Granite, pcnrphyry, basalt, and lava belong to this 
division. 

2. The Sedimentary or stratified rocks, which have been formed by 
soccessiTe deposits in water. These sediments have been derived partly 
from the dismtegratiixi of the older rocks, and partly from the decay of 
plants and animals. They include limestones, sandstones, slates, and 
marts. 

These divisions are usually arranged by the geologist into four great 
dasses, namely : plutonic, volcanic, metamorphic, and aqueous, so named 
from the manner in which they have been produced. 

Plutonic bocks consist of masses which, while in a melted state, were 
gradually cooled and ccmsolidated at an immense depth, under enormous 
pressure, and then upheaved by the elastic force of tntcamal heat. Gran- 
ite, and its varieties, vrith some por'phyries, belong to this class. They 
contain no organic remains, that is, petriiactions of ve^tables or animals. 

Volcanic bocks are the produce of ancient volcanic eruptions. They 
vrere mainly consolidated at or near the sur&oe of the earth, with a less 
degree of pressure than^the plut6nic — a drcumstanoe that has a marited 
effect upon their appearance and structure. They have also a more di- 
▼ersBied character, tne volcanic fire having melted difierent kinds of stra'ta 
in its eruptions. The bas^ts', greenstone, tra'ch^te, and various por'- 
phyries belong to this class. They are frequently called " trap rodiS," 
Decause of tiieir frequent anangements in the form of steps. They have 
no organic remains. 

M^CAMOBPHic bocks are of sedimentary origin, but having been in 
eontact with the plutonic while in a melted state, they have been altered 
in their texture, and crystallized by the action of the intense heat The 
gaeiss, micarscfaist, and part of the ck^-skte systems belong to this dasa. 
They have no organic remains. 

Aqusous bocks are those which are entirely due to the action of '^ter, 
3* 
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or M (Stien^l pi^oijntatseft from sokilroih l?&mBXkfti» of th^ ciMi eofi^ 
riilttte by ^ tl^ grestter portion of tbe oiftifit c# f&e gfbbe. They an (Xi»- 
teiH bifgankf flutters;, fiHa fonii ten prlndpiki «HbdSTBaota» or gitmpfl^ ai 

L The I.di£7«i' Siktfkm, whksh sS a ^^ efctotiijlve I^Hmrtioii, aomposed 
o# iriif£6iti9 fiitt«8t(me» and aaiHlBtoDes. 

2. The r;»2^ S^wtof/i. 1% is alfl6 axtettsitai and axlrta in difinreDt 
paits of Ait^misdii ^Exstcfp^, amd Africa. 

8. The Devoniani aometiifieB called thia Old f%d stmdstoMi oeeuia in 
Rufida, EiiglKDd^ S<iJi(>tlaBd, and Norl^ Amtikek 

4. Canf^nifetoui system j embni^i^ the mountBliil Kaofeatene aiad th« 
coal meaat&efSi It abounds k Great fiikaiiif and the Uniidd Slatesy and 
ia found in Fntnoe, Belgium, Saxony, Bofhe^mia, Weatphd'lia) on thA 
north of the GBUppatfakuis, ki Jteuaia^ Syriay the baaiB ot the Indiis^ in 
China, and Australia. 

6. The ffiMi at SdUfer&aa ftvmsttidn; eonaiating of 'varioQsly'K»k>red 
marls, sandstones, and magnesian limestones, with masses of rock salt. & 
aMeaxa m ^a«yand "l^itigmAi eenkal Europe, and eoaipeaea many of the 
zk«E' ^vft^a of the Uniled States. 

A O&lWk aybfen^^ a oofieetion ef days and limeatosttea of ymom 
ahflide^ the ktt^ contadniag smajl ttlkireoue globulesf reaen»hliif the 
eggs of a fish — hence the name o'olite. It appears in England, ana tari- 

7,' €r}BlctC€^u9 sysfotfr; eds^^riii^ gireen attndar eli^ mfiti% and 
ihShf -wkth nodjoies off dinta. It ia found in the eaafiat^t aad sbuthem 
oeuntiea tl( Enghisid, sjtready over Iride ai«tfa of Fknce HM Qeitbeaxyf and 
occurs in North America. 

ft The L&aw tirtiar^j or JEo^emf, if&cy tkmkdmt M the SoiHhem 
dni«ad S§fl^»a ; and the coarse Kttfestone ef Paris^ aM the Lcmdon dny in 
England, belong to it 

9: The Uj[fp&t Tertimyj oif Mot^rUi mA Pkio^en^i Tiad is alse found 
in 1^ United States^ in Sovi^ Ametkai, and in Southern Eacre|ie< 

10. The Ihriftj foAoing the moat superficial d^osita^ anl estencMi^ 
oyer a large portion of the northern eotintries of bom continents; 

Each ft^ttation represents an immense peHod of time^ dnanng wlu(^ the 
earth was inhabited by successive rac^s of aimnaSB aind planti^ whose re- 
nttdns* ai^ ofben fonmd, in thear natural position, in the friaoea iiiihete' they 
lived and diedi net settttered at random, t&o«^ sometunes md&ed tagethm» 
by ctXTMinte of water, or other influences, subsequent to the tinie of then^ 
intennent. iS^eni the naanner m #Md!ii tiie remains (tf ysiFioua i^^ 
found asso^iiialied ut the rock, it is eetsy to determine n^hether the aninials te* 
whilBhr these reuib^ bdbnged Iked in> the water or on land, on the beach 
or itt the depths^ ef the oceem^ in a warm ot in a cold dimate* 

The plutonic and volcanic rocks exhibit generally irregidaa^ ittiasaea^ iN^th^ 
out divisionej structure^ htxt htcAseti by fiBBures, the summitflr heii% donie- 
shuged, globular, or deeply serrated ridges^ 

The mefian!!c»?phie and aqueous ro^LS, on the een«taiy; a^ dn^ibaed^ in^ 
the form^ of beds, layers^ at sitrfrta, both heriabntal and inss^jluM^ ai6 aff att- 
gles to the horizon. The plains and low portcensef the efltrl^ aie cAJCMipkld- 
aliaeat nniv^NMdly by stiidteed re^ Thfff tippf^ 9ks» vt ^iiam^dMh 
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tfriflfaieHB from a few inehes to many yards. 

If Hie rocks of depomtkia had been fiinned in quiet waters, and kept 
ficee from distmbinff forces, the position of kiyers would have been uni- 
frirmly hoiiaontaL jBut this has not been the case, and consequently 
1^'ers are generally Ibund to dip towards some point of the hogiaon, 
Th^ ha^e sometimes been lifted into a vertical positiaiit or Tsriously 
curved and contarted by Uie ditto&iQg fiitoe. 

Geology, then, has established this mi, that at difbroit periods of a»> 
tion among the subterranean ftr^ the unstratified masses which constitute 
the basis ci the ^att&i*6 ttost have been repeatedly fortssd through and 
into the stratified formations, causmg their various dislocadons, their dis- 
ttabed and iAditeed pbstkniB, thdr upheaval above the deep in which they 
were deposited, and frequent eievatioid doog the fiaankB Bad on the crests 
of h]^ mooBtain ai^gea» 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE WATER SURFACE OP THE EARTH. 

*' All the riyers run into the sea, yet the sea is not lull ; unto the place frooi 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again." — EccL L 7. 

64. Sp&inos. The vapor which is constantly, rising from 
water surfaces, and from wet or moist land, ascends into the 
atmosphere till it is condensed by cold into clouds, which 
again restore it to the earth in the forms of rain, hail, and 
snow. 

k5. Part of the moisture thus restored to the earth rises 
again in vapor ; part supplies the wants of animal and vege- 
table life ; a portion is carried off by the river streams, and 
the remaining part penetrates the porous soils till it reaches 
an impervious rock or clay bed, where it accumulates in vast 
reservoirjs, from which it issues in springs at the surface of 
the ground, becoming the sources of rivers and lakes. 

66. All spring waters contain some solid matter in solution, 
either saline or mineral: when this is in excess, they are 
called mineral springs. (See Ghssan/.) 

67. Thermal or hot springs occur in almost every region 
of the globe. The boiling springs of Iceland are well known 
The Great Gey'ser shoots up vast columns of boiling water 
to the height of ninety or one hundred feet. 

68. RivEBS frequently have their origin in lakes which 
they discharge into the sea. In other instances they spring 
firom small elevations in the plains, from never-failing sources 
in the mountains, as alpine lakes, melted glacial ice and 
snow ; but the chief sources of the mightiest rivers are the 
ice-clad mountains of high table lands. These perpetual 
storehouses of the waters send their streams to refresh the 
plains, and to afford a highway between the nations. 

69. A river basin includes, besides the bed actually ocou- 

64. Springs. Vapor. Clouds. Rain. HaiL Snow. — 65. Disposition of the 
moisture wmch iaUs to the earth. — 66. Mineral springs. — 67. Thermal springs. 
— 68. Oriidn of rivers. — 69. Extent of rivei hasm. — 70. The dividing line off 
^^ (82) 
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pied by the water, the whole of the declivities from which its 

tributaries descend. 

70. The coantry which divides one basin from another is 
called the watessheo. This is sometimes a lofty range 
of mountains ; but very commonly a watershed has no great 
elevation, a slight convexity being sufficient to produce dis- 
tinct systems of drainage. 

71. Where the watersheds are low, rivers are often united, 
in civilized countries, by canals, promoting navigation. 

72. The form of the channel, the slope of the bed, and the 
volume of water, are the elements upon which the velocity 
of rivers depends. 

73. A slope of one foot in two hundred in the bed of a 
river renders jlt unnavigable , a greater inclination produces 
a rapid ; and one still greater, approaching the perpendicular, 
a cataract Every river carries down mud, sand, or gravel, 
to the sea. The Ganges brings more than 700,000 cubic feet 
of mud every hour ; the Hoang-Ho, in China, 2,000,000, and 
the Mississippi still more. The solid matter thus brought 
down and deposited by streams is called alluvium by geolo- 
gists. 

74. Kivers depend for their magnitude upon vEuious ele- 
ments, as the length of their course, the extent of theii 
basins, the rain-producing character of the climate, and con- 
nection with snow-clad mountains. 

75. An inlet of the sea connected with the mouth of a 
river is called a Firth, or Estuary. They are common in 
Scotland. 

76. The coasts of Norway, Greenland,* Iceland, and the 
west coast of Patagonia and Chile, are rent into chasms, or 
fiords, which are either partly or entirely filled by arms of the 
sea. 

77. Lakes. The water of lakes is derived either from 
* rivers or from springs. Small lakes occur in mountain 

passes, formed by water which runs into them from the sur- 
rounding peaks. Large lakes are common on table lands 
and in valleys of mountainous countries; but the largest 
are on extensive plains. 

78. Four classes may be made of lakes, founded upon 
their physical differences : — 

a. Those which have no apparent affluents, or outlets. 

one basin from another. — 71. Means of uniting rivers under certain drcum- 
Itances. — 72. Velocity of current depending on what ? — 73. Degrees of slope 
AUuTium. — 7*. Ma«iitude of rivers depend on what ? — 76. Firth or tstuaiy 
—76. Fiords. — 77. Formation of lakes.— 78. Number of classes. 1st <daaa. 
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Thete orer fstiMMlbf siMJI,btft, beiik^ Mi by sabte^rtCni^bMfi 
springs, are more permanent than larger lalteSi 

b: Those wfasosh iunre an ootlet witlMfit any risible adliic^tMs. 

e. Thotse which veoeive afflii^rts withoflt having a»y vicn^ltf 
outlets.- These «re eDminoa iaf Asiai: the most remtftkable 
exsanplesf aire the Oks'fmjti, the Ar'iil, and the Dead desk 

d. Those which have both affluents and tA outlet Among 
^ the freslihWaOef krea these: am the largest and mostnumer- 
^ ous ; as* the Great Ldtes of Ndnh Amenea*, LtKdo'gaf i« 
Eaft>pe, Bai'kaA in Asia, and I'chftd in AMcsl 

79. Lakes aie not subject to tides, atnd msasrf ef ikiMi 
never freeze, on account of their great depths 

80. The teghest laikes wpd the Siy&o)', in CentiPal Asia, 
15^600 feet above the level of the seai; Manas aro^^, in Tfbet^, 
15,256 feet; Lake TiUcft'ea, i<n South AmeritsA, 12,946 feel ; 
Lake Triib, in SitP^itzseiiand, 7200 feet ; and Lake Superior, 
;n America, 672 feet elevation. There are some remarkable 
todies of waiter that are below the level of the ocean. Thsf 
Caspian Sea is 83 feet, Lake of Tibe'rias 329 feet, and th« 
Dead Sea 1^12 feet lower, than the surface of the Med^ter-^ 
ranean. 

81. Oceans. The vast expanse of waters which stn>roi!ind 
the continental and island masses is, in a general sense, d'e^ 
nominated the sea; but it is usually considered as divided 
mto several great sections, or oceans, known as the Ar^t^c^, 
the Atlantic, the Indian, the Pacific, and the Antarctic 
Oceans. 

82. Seas. Branches of the ocean extending into the lectkd 
are divided into three classes : — 1. Open seas, those having 
a broad entrance from the ocean ; 2. LahcNorked seas, bein^ 
shut in from the ocean by peninsulas and islands; and, 
3. Inland sects, those having a narrow entrance, and a con- 
tinuous shore. Passages connecting different bodies of 
water are variously denominated straits, channdf, or sounds?. 

83. The Arctic basin is limited by the northern shores of 
America-, Europe, and Asia ; and, in the spaces between th^ 
continents, the Arctic circle is usually considered as the boutt^-^ 
dary. The chief branches of the Arctic Ocean are Baffin** 
Bay, the White Sea, Sea of Klr'a, Gulf of O'bi, and Betar'- 
ing's Straits. 

84. The basin of the AUantic lies between AmArica on the 

2d clam: 3d diss. 4th class. -^79. Of tidse in lakes; ^80. Ezamplei of r^ 
markabW elevBtion and depression of lakss. — >81. Use df the term sou Tti«- 
oceans.-*- 82. Branobeff of aa ocean. Stndts, fte.— 83^ The Arctie Oeeaiis- 
BMacfaea^of titi# Arctic -^ 84i Th« Atbiutie basin. BMBehes> ot th» AthuitiK 



tins '^ATS^Ji sdbfac/b of th^ sIbth. ^ 

ireH, "kvttop^] and AMdsidA (ke eAst, aiid tlife polar circles^ on 
l!he Borth and ^tttit, Th^ principal brancbes 6f the Adanllo 
Bi€ the B&rtic Sea, with its gulfs, the North Sea, the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas, Golf of Guin'ed., the Caribbe'an 
Sea, Gulf Of Me^cd, Gulf of St Lawrence, and Hudson's 
Bay. 

85. 2^ hasm cf iht fiuSatl Oceak has tot its boundaries 
AfVica on the west, Persia and Hindosf&il' oh the north, the 
Sun'da Isles dind Austr&lia on the east, and the Antairctio 
circle on the south. The chief branches of the Indian Ocean 
wte the Bed Sea, the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, and 
Bay of B^ngi.1'. 

86. Ths hasifi of the Pacific is enclosed between America 
on the east, Asia and Australia on the west, the Aleu'tian 
Islands on the north, and the Antarctic circle on the south. 
The principal branches of the Pacific Ocean are the Chi'nft 
Sea, Yel'loW Sea, Sea of JapSn', Sea of OkhStsk', Sea of 
Kamtch&fka, Gulf of Califor'nia, and Bay of Panama'. The 
Antarctic badn embraces that portion of the southern seas 
which is circumscribed by the Antarctic circle. 

87. The ocean bed exMbits iilequalities similar to those 
which mark the surface of dry land — abrupt eminehces, 
gentle slopes, and deep depressions. Off a low, level, and 
sandy shore the sea is, in general, shallow for a considerable 
distance, but very deep close to a bold, towering coast 

88. There is at the bottom of the sea, between Cape 
Race, in NeW'foundlftnd', and Cape Clear, in- Ijpektnd^ a re^' 
marfcable steppe, which is already known as the telegraphic 
plateau. It is proposed to open a telegraphic communica* 
tiott between America wid Europe, by laying^ the Wii'es alotfg 
this plateau from the eastern shores of Ne#YOundlfitid' to 
the western shores of Ireland. The shortest distance 
between these two shore lines is 1600 miles, and the sea. 
along the route is probably nowhere more than 10,000 feet 
deep. It was upon thid plateau that Brooke's sbundiifg 
apparatus bnni^t iXf its &r8t trophies ftom the bottom of 
the sea', a depth of moi^e thst^ two miles. The spisciihens 
were examined by Professor Bailey, of West Point He 
found them to be microscopic shells, without a particle of 
sand or gtavel in them, and perfect in their forms. 

89. The water of wells, springs, rivers, marshes, and lakes 
is for the most part fresh ; bu]t the ocean waters are salt The 

—ST. Basm of the IncUan Ocean.. Bjanclies. — 86. Bashi of the Fadflo, 
Wtti^ei: The MtaJretic basin. r-B7. The ocean bed. Lawof depiOi^of shoxe^ 
—88. 'fliir'^t^egfftphicjplateau." Brooke's sounding apparatus^ 89. OftMk 
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saline ingredients render sea water more dense than fresh 
water, and consequently more buoyant and better adapted 
for navigation. Fresh water freezes at a temperature of 32^ ; 
salt water freezes at 28i''. 

90. Th^ mean temperature of the ocean at the surface 
dirhiiiishes from within the tropics as the latitude increases, 
till, towards the poles, the sea is ice-bound. The line of 
greatest warmth- at the surface does not coincide with the 
geographical equator, but runs on the north of it 

9L The waters of the ocean exhibit various hues, which 
depend upon a variety of circumstances. Its general color 
is ultramarine blue ; but every gleam of sunshine, passing 
clouds, winds, shoals, and sand banks affect its tints. Par- 
ticular parts of the ocean show peculiar colors, which are 
occasioned by differently-colored animalcules. The sea is 
white in the Gulf of Gui'nea; and black amid the Maldive' 
Islands. Variously purple, red, and rose-colored waters occur 
in the higher parts of the Mediterranean, in the Vermilion 
Sea off California, the Red Sea, and in tracts along the coasts 
of Chile, Brazil', and Austra'lia. Green water appears in 
the Persian Gulf, off the Arabian coast, and in connection 
with the deepest blue of the Arctic Ocean. 



Questions poe Map Exercises on the Oceans and theie 
Branches. 

92. WmcH are the principal branches of the Adantic in the northem 
portion of North America ? 

What are the two branches between North and South America P 

What passages lead into e^ch ? 

What branches has Baffin's Bay? Hdd'son's Bay? The Gulf of 
Mexico? TheGaribb6'anSeaP 

Name the principal branches of the Atlantic on the eastern coast of 
the United States. Branches on the coast of South America. 

Name the chief branches of the Atlantic which penetrate Europe and 
A&ica. 

What passafes lead into each ? 

What branches has the BM'tic Sea? The North Sea? The Irish Sea? 

What are the northem branches of the Mediterranean Sea ? Its south- 
em branches ? 

What southern strait connects the Atlantic with the Bictfic P 



and 84t waters. Freezing temperature of fresh and salt water.— 90. Heaq 
temperature .of the oeean. Warmth at equator. •— 91. Hues of i>e ooeaiL 
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What bnuiciies fau tibe FtacifiD on the western coast of Soath AmerioaP 
Wbat bays, sounds, and g^uUs on the western coast of North America P 
What passase leads from the F^uafic into the.Arctic Ocean ? 
What branches of the Pacific on the eastern coast of Asia P 
What hraiiches has the CSiina Sea P 
What passages unite the Eeuafic and Indian Ooeani P 
What gulf in the north of Australia P 

Which are the two great branches of the ladian Toeui extfloding into 
Isia? 
What branches penetrate Afirica P 
What branches has the Red Sea P.: A? ^ -^-: 
What passage leads into the Red Sea P 
What bran^ has the Aiabun Bmf 
Wlttt gulf west of In'do-CU'Ba F 



GHAPTSB V. 

M ATHBMATICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL ELBMENTS. 

** Where wast thou when I laid the ^im^tiOM of the e«rth T decthM, if thorn 
hut underatandinff. Who hath laid the mettisee diereof, if tiion knowett } 
or who hath stretched the line upon it ? " — Job xzxyiiL 4, 6. 

93. In Mathematical Geoorapht we consider the eartb 
in tlie relation it sustains to the sun, moon, and stars, with 
the methods of representing its surface by globes, maps, &c., 
and of determining extents on its surface. We begin with 
explaining some geometrical terms. 

94. Idnes are either straight or curved. A straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. A curve is a line 
constantly changing its direction at every point 

95. Parallels are Hnes equidistant throughout their course. 

96. A smface has length and breadth without thickness, 
and may be either plane or curved. 

97. A circle is a figure bounded by a curve line, every 
point of which is equally distant from the centre. The line- 
which limits a circle is the circumference. A straight line 
passing through the centre and terminating both ways at the 
circumference is the dHaaneter; half the diameter is a radius, 

98. All circles, without regard to their magnitude, are sup- • 
posed to be divided into three hundred and sixty equal parts, 
called degrees; consequently, the smaller the circle the less 
is a degree of it A degree of whatever magnitude is sub- 
divided into sixty minutes, and a minute into sixty seconds. 
The minutes of a great circle of the earth are also called 
geographical miles. 

99. An arc is any portion of the circumference of a circle. 
A straight line uniting the extremities of an arc is called a 
cJwrd. 

100. An angle is the space contained between two straight 
lines diverging from the same point 

93. The earth. How considered in mathematical geography ? — 94. Of lines. 
Straight line. Curved Hne. — 95. Paxallels. — 96. Surface. — 97. A circle. 
Circiunference. Diameter. Radius. — 98. Divlvon of the circle. Oeographie 
miles. — 99. An arc. Chord. -^ 100. An angle. — 101. Measurement of angles 

(88^ 



MK Tto ifidgttSma^ Of sike of «m angf^ is m^stired iii 
AegMi^s Qff tiie «fc^ 0o6:i^Aeaded between tfie lines that 
fefin ^ro an^. 

102. A /^Ar di^^fe kfits te «rc of 90^. An ctctOe angle is 
less than a right angle ; an obf^i^ angle is greater. 

1^-. A leaden b^ stispen()ed by a line from aiiy point 
above the easrth's supfaee will tend towards the centre of the 
eimii: Saeh a; line is i^erticaiy cff perpendionlar. 

104. A liiMF fcft^iitf tt'ii^ ^gle tdth a perpendicular is 
a horizontal line. 

10^. A trioMgie is afigare having three angles and three 
sides. 

106. A sphere is a figare boanded by a curved surface, 
every point of which is equally distant from the centre of 
the sphere. A henvisphere is half a sphere. The aais of a 
sphere is the line on which it) revolves ; the extremities of 
the axis are caKed \\& poles, 

PaoBiEMs. 

l(f^. a. Two villages are connected by two diiJefent 
roads, one of which (lasses roand a hill, the other through a 
thick woodkmd. Both villages may be seen from any point 
on the woodland road, Which is not the case on the hill road. 
Which is the shortest ro«ld, and why f 

i A Boston expressmski took tfie car's on Monday for 
Pr#vldl^ee, from thehce he weiit W Worcester, tfriS on 
Tuesday fe eame directly lioiA^^^ .^hajt geometrical figure 
did he describe in hts- routed , ^^^»*^d. 

c. The walls of a brick bttilc^g ai'e erected perpendicu- 
larly by the " plumb htfe,'* itt- ofder to seeure stability. Are 
the o|[^site side or end walls therefore parallel ? Give a 
' reason whh your answer. 

108. If we observe the stars above us, we may notice that 
most of them are fixed in theil places ; that they ifll appear 
to move together from east to west, so that whi^n we have 
become familial with any group of staYs we' can always 
recognize it by its uniform appearance. 

109. But if we closely observe sdme few of the most bril- 
liant stars, from time to time, we shall perceive that they 

- 101 Hiirtit m^H^ Me^t^ aiigT^. 0)^8«r ahgl(»: -^ iW. A' iertlbikl ^ p^ 
Mndipular line. ~ 104. A Ib^fltonti^ Um. -^ M6. M tzianffle^ -^ 1 (VS. A sph4ii(%'> 
HWmispHfire. Axis. Poles^. — lOd. Appevanoeof the stars. — 109. EsoeptioB 
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more cnwaid in neailythe same txmckwbich the snn appears 
to pursue. These moving stars are called pltme^. Their 
motions have been ascertained by astronomers to be regular, 
each in its own orbit revolving round the sun, from which 
they all derive their light and heat 

1 10. Now, the earth on which we live is one of the planets ; 
it revolves about the sun as its centre, occupying nearly 
36di days in completing one revolution. This is its yearly 
or annual motion, causing the changes of the seasons. 




Jamsatyl, 

111. The pathway of the earth round the snn is called its 
orbit. It is not a circle, but is an eUipse, (oval,) the sun 

noticed. Planets. Their motion. — 110. Motion of the earth. Time of revo- 
lution. Effects. — 111. The earth's orbit.— 112. Ecliptic. — 113. Circumfer- 
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bemg in one ofthejbei; hence tlie earth is nearer the snn in 
one partof the year than in another. 

112. The earth's orbit is also called the edqjtie, as echpses 
can only occur when the earth, moon, and sun are in line 
with the plane of the ecUptic and with one another. 

113. The earth itself is nearly 25,000 miles in circnmfer 
ence, and a little more than 8,000 miles in diameter. The 
diameter, measured in one direction, is 26 miles shorter than 
when measured in a transverse direction. 

114. Owing to this difierence in diameter, the earth can- 
not be a sphere, (106,) but, in geometrical language, it is an 
oblate spheroid. And, as a body on receiving a twirUng 
motion will always revolve on its shortest diameter as its 
axis, so the earth, in obedience to this Jaw, revolves on its 
shortest diameter, which circumstance determines the posi- 
tion of its poles. 

115. While the earth, therefore, is moving forward in its 
orbit round the sun, it is likewise turning on its own axis 
&om west to east once during twenty-four hours. This is « 
the diurnal motion, and causes the alternations of day and 
night 

116. The axis of the 
earth is an imaginary 
straight line coinciding 
with its shortest diameter. 
It is inclined to the plane 
of its orbit at an angle of 
66° 32', and always re- 
mains parallel to itself.* 

117. The best repre- 
sentation of the earUi as 
a whole is an artificial 
terrestrial globe, which 
displays on its surface 
the contours and reliefs 
of all the parts of sea and 
land in their relative situ- 
tUons and distances. 

118. The ends of the axis on which the globe turns repm 
sent the poles of the earth. 

* This will require illustration by the teacher. 




ence and diameter of the earth, — 114. True fiffure of the earth. ^xi« of 
motion. — 115. ©iumal motion of the earth. — 116. The axis ©Lthe earth. Ita 
position with regard to the plane of the earth's drbit. — 117. KeUef g*OD«B. -• 
118. Poles of the earth. --119. The dip, or depression of the honson. — 120 
4* 
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1)9. Am a ooMeqiieiiee of Hie globnXftr fertki of this eavt^ 
the d^t or depression of the hoiizon, is six feet for every three 
Hiiles of distance. Hence, if the eye is elerftted <dx feet 
ahove the water, or a level plain,- an objeet may be Heiea €» 
the surface at a distance of three miles; 

120. The direction or bearing of one place from another 
on land or sea, is usually determined by an instrument called 
a compass. It consists of a steel needle to which the mag- 
netic property has been communicated. 

121. Such a needle, when balanced on a pivot, will al- 
ways assume a certain position — one of its extremitiea 
ppinting towards that part of the heavens where the North 
Star is situated, and thence called the North Pole, the other 
extremity pointing in the opposite direction, which is the 
South. The direction firom the right of the needle (when 
you face north) is the East, where the sun rises ; that to the 
left is West 

. 122. Various circles and lines are drawn on the surface of 
•a terrestrial globe, which are used for measuring distaneea, 
ice. Those circles whose planes divide the globe into tw<r 
equal parts, or hemispheres, are called great circles, and those 
which divide it unequally are less cirdes. By following the 
arc of a ^edt circle between any two points, the navigator 
pursues* ihe shorteist line connecting them. 

123^4 A great 6ircle passing through the poles, and divide 
ing the globe vo^ eastern and western hemispheres^ m ii 
m&idkmal iSireii. Eeleh meridional circle comprises two me« 
ridians, one bsi^g the oppo»te or ccMrrespondent of the other, 
the poles beinif tbek eOnimon points of union. 

124. When t3t# sun is on the meiidiaaof a pkoe it is noon, 
oi middiaiy, at tha^ plAce, and at all places on the same aw- 
ridian, and mid^ht to all places' on the opposite meridian. 

12Sf, The Equator is a great circle passing roDtnd the globe 
froni eAdt t^ west, equidistant from the poles : it therefofe 
inters^ts every merioian at right angles^ 

126. (>wing to the inefination of the eaiHh's axis to tiite^ 
plane of its orbit, certaiti portions of i^ surface are brought 
successively under the vertical rays of the sun, the limits* of 
which ue determined by the angle whicih the plctiie of the 
equator makes with the plane of the orbit, viz.,; 23° 28^ north 
and south of the equator. 

The' QompaM. -^ 121. PecuiiB]^ iwoperiy of the oompasd. Caordinel i^ojnts.— 
132. Of the d^es uid liikes on a globe. Great drdet. Lees cirdetf. ShoAeek 
distance between two Boints on a globe, ot the .earth. — 123. Meridional ca> 
des. Mflcidiana. — 124. Noon. Midnight. -"126. The e^ator.-" 126. A c<m* 



<lf tti^iftiilkg' poitifS (tf the Ma ; they ure als^ tenned the jo^ 
i^ial points, because the sun seems to be for a short tirae 
stfttictoaiy with regard to the equator. These points mark 
th« sWtomer akrlstice, -Whtn we have the longttrt days in the 
ndttliertK hetiiisphere, which is ftbonf the 2flst of June ; atid 
the winter stolstide, wheh we hare the longest nights, abont 
the 21st of D^emb^r. The points where the equator makes 
tfi^ im^ffr y^iih. the e^ti^ic life called the equinoxes, when the 
days and nights are of equal len^h — about the 21st of 
March and 2ist of Sefptembfet. Th any intermediate station 
betweeti thd poles and the equator, these apparent motions 
of the son rire tiew'ed 6biic(ueiy, i;«rhdch renders it more diffi- 
ctilt for young p^rsoris to Understand theUL Hence it seems 
inlrjfitortant thsd they i^hot^ld first get a clear understanding of 
thef ihotions as .they appear at the equator. 

If "^e should spend a year in the city of Quito, for mstance, 
we t^ocdd see that, towards the end of March, the snfl would 
rise du^ easft of tis, atod, passitig directly orer our heads, set 
dtt6 "^tfH ; that he ttrould then appear to move noithweurd a- 
IMtle evei^ day, that is, rising a UtAe fkrther north of thef 
el^ p^oHit, and setting a little flu^her north of the t^est point, 
every day passing, not directly o^Vci^ our heads, but a little 
ii€«rth of the ssenith. He would thus" proceed northwahi till 
he hM reac^hcid about 23 J* of th^ arch of the horizoir, 'virhidi 
iiWWfM he a little beycmd the middle of June, WheW he Would 
a^peaf t6 st6p, (hence the term solstite ;) tod soon afterliiWArdi^ 
h€^ w^JWrtd begin to tttm (henc€^ the tettn ttcpid) towards th6 
south, till, in thfe latter part of Septetriber, he '^ould agairi 
jWss ^Bffetetfy o^6r our heads; He would theri dp^eaar grtidu- 
iflly to rise aird set farther and farther to the sotith, tiffy ft 
"Detemhet, hcl wotild have reached 23 J" on the horizon south 
of the equator in rising and setting, and at noon hci would 
Kppetsti! 23f|** of the ai^clk of t!ke heAv^ris farthet south than 
the pAtLt ifnmefdiiJtteiy dVer ouY heatds; and thteh sla>ppin!^ 
drfd turning a* before, he would come again in March to riifeei 
difi^ cttst of us, t<y pass right oVer dnt heads, and to set dilie 
west of u& 

128. IiATFTtri^B is distance north of south from the equa- 
tdf, and is t^ckoned ill degrees, on a meridian, towards the 
poles; hence the highest latitude is that of 90®, or one* 
fourth of the earth'iy circumference. The mean length of a 

B^n^cfe 0f th^ McBuatSon of the ajtis' to the plttnd of* the orW.^i2^^ 0^ 
trotics. Solstices: Equinoxcd. — 12d. Latitudes. Highest latitude ConUnoDi 
ifi& in « dc^ee df latitade. A degree Of any ^4^ corcle.— 12^. tohglltude. 
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degree of latitude in English miles is 69.05 miles. A degree 
of any great circle of the eartn is commonly reckoned as 
equal* to 69^ miles. 

129. Longitude is distance on the globe east or west 
from any given meridian, and is measured in degrees on the 
equator, or on any parallel of latitude. The degrees of lon- 
gitude diminish in length as the parallel circles diminish in 
circumference, .receding from the equator.'*^ The Americans 
and English consider the meridian^ of Greenwich, England; 
as the prime meridian. 

130. There are twelve meridional circles drawn on an arti- 
ficial globe, one through every 15° of longitude, dividing the 
surface into twenty-four equal parts, corresponding to the 
twenty-four .hours of the day. Hence the revolution of the 
earth on its axis causes any and every point on its sur- 
face (except the poles) to move eastward through 15° in one 
hour of time, or 1° in four minutes. Hence, also, it is mid- 
day, L e., twelve o'clock, noon, to aU places on the same 
meridian ; consequently to all places 15° east of that me- 
ridian the time is one o'clock, P. M., and to all places 15^ 
west it is eleven o'clock, A. M. With these elements for 
calculation, we may ascertain the difierence of time between 
points of different longitude. 

131. As has been before observed, the sun's rays fall 
vertically, during some part of the year, upon that portion 
of the earth's surface which extends 23® 28' north and south 
of the equator ; hence at these points two circles are drawn 
parallel to the equator: the northern one is the Tropic of 
Cancer ; the southern is the Tropic of Capricorn. 

132. The belt of the earth's surface included between the 
tropics is the Torrid Zone, 46° 56' wide. Here we find the 
hottest climate. The seasons are a wet winter and a dry 
summer. 

133. When the sun is in either tropic its rays fall 23° 2& 
beyond the nearest pole ; hence two other circles are drawn 
parallel to the tropical circles, at a distance of 66° 32' frotn 
the equator. The northern one is called the Arctic Circle^ 

* To find the number of miles to a degree in any par^lel of latitude, measure 
in degrees of the equator the distance between two meridians in the given lat- 
itude, and multiply the number of degrees thus found by 4 ; the product wiU 
be aeographietU miles, which may be i educed to eommon mtles by multiplying 

Variation of length in degrees of longitude. Prime meridian. — 130. Division 
of Ihe globe by meridian circles. Calculations of time. — 131. Circles at 23^ 
28' north and south of the equator. — 132. The torrid zone. Season*.— 
133 Effect when the sun is in either tropic; circles at 66^ 82' north taS 
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ghom aretosy a bear, the principal constellation of the north ;) 
e soothem one is the AntarcHe OircU, 
T34. The regions beyond the polar circles, and circnm* 
scribed by them, are the Frigid Zones, each 46® 56' in diam- 
eter, the pole forming the centre. The temperature is so 
cold that there is scarcely any vegetation. Snow and ice 
cover the land and sea nearly the whole year. The seasons 
are, consequently, a long, cold winter, and a short summer. 

135. The regions lying between the tropics and [)olar 
circles are called the Temperate Zones, each 43** 04' in 
breadth. The temperature near the polar circles is very 
cold in winter, and near the tropics it is very warm in sum* 
mer, though, on the whole, the climate in these zones is the 
most delightful in the world. It is highly favorable to the 
production of the most useful vegetables and animals, and 
most conducive to the progress and well being of man. 
Here we have the four seasons — spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. 

136. At the equator the days and nights are of equal 
length; but as the latitude increases their relative length 
differs more and more, till at each pole, alternately, there is 
constant sunlight for six months, followed by a night of the 
same duration. 

PfiOBLEMS. 

137. a. The equator and a meridional circle are both called 
great circles : which is the greater ? Why ? 

b. If you could travel northward until you- should arrive 
at the north pole of the earth, what would you expect to see 
there? 

c. When the sun is on the meridian of the place where 
yon reside, in what direction will your shadow fall ? Why ? 

d. What spot on the earth's surface has neither latitude 
nor longitude ? Why ? 

e. A and B start from Philadelphia. A travels due north 
ten degrees, and B travels due west ten degrees : which of 
them travels the greatest distance ? Why ? 

f. How do you imagine the equator appears to sailors as . 
they are crossing it in a ship ? 

g. If you take the steamship from Boston to Liverpool, 
how many meridians would you cross ? 

A. A person who Uved in a large city observed that at 

■oath of flie equator. — 134. The frigid zones. SoMons — 13d. The temperate 
wmee. CUmate. SeasonB. — 136. Of day and night at the equator, and 
tonards the poles. 



f opn pf A^ tengeft day of %9 yf»^ ke had no shadour, |mA 
that on every other day bis noonday shadow feU tovm^ tha 
north. What i« the latitude of the city ? 

i Tl^ person who made th« ahove observations Qotio^ 
that when it was novon wher§ \i^ w^s, hi^ chronoipetor i^4i^ 
Gate4 U^at at Greenwieh, £ogto|i4> it w%f just tw«aty^eigtit 
minutes pa«t four o'clock id U^^ mofning* J|i wh^ ci$y 
was he? 

J. At what times in t}ie yaojr will a porsoa .who lives on 
the equator h^ve no noonday shadow? *• it«^ %i P<.c^, 

k. X table in arithmetie g^ve^ 69|- miles as equal to one 
degree. I^ow, Cape Sou^ Newfou^dlap4^ i^ ^ degrees 
west of Xiondc^, Eoglai^^* ^pd both ar^ in the same latitude ; 
according to the ts^Io they are 3808 milos apart, and by 
measurement they a^e 23^0 nulea. How will y^ account 
for this difference ? ^dt^Xt^ J^nU^tm*^ m^J^ /w^, 

I If that portion of (he oartlTcaUed th# Nc^h Frigid 
Zone were separated fiK)m the globe, what wo«4d be its 
i|hapQ ? 2W>^ «/^ ^ 

fl». Wofe t^^ isarth's fu^s perpendicnlar to the plane of 
its orbit, how ^uld it affect the days and njightp ? Hpw 
t^^e seasons ? -<^afo^^ttf,rU*^ ^n^^^^^ 

n. Calculate the mne of day at San Frd^iseo whea it 
is noon at Boston. . . > . '>^' . .^ ^ r/ i ^ 

o. Suppose the earth performed but one revolution on 
its axis, ia the time it is revolving once lound the sun, what 
would be the* condition of its surface ? 

p. Why are 23'' 28' and 66'' 32' north and south of the 
eqiiatpr universally adopted as the bouodaiies of the cones ? 

q. An Anecdote. — Two sailors left a certain port on the 
same day, but in dii^Mrent vessels. Some time afterwards 
they returned, as it happened, on the same day. On meet- 
ing. Jack wished Dick a '* Merry Christmas." " You are too 
fast," replied Dick ; " Christmas does not come till day after 
|o-morrow-" As they could nic^ agree, they referred the mat- 
ter in dispute to a citizen of the place, who, to their surprise, 
told them that they ware both wrong, as to-morrow would be 
Chiistmas dieiy. This threefold difficulty was at length set- 
tled by a schoolmaster, who declsired that each was right, 
aad that the fact of their thus differing showed that each had 
kept a correct account of the days since their last meeting. 
NoWi how can this discnapaucy of dates he accounted iox ? 
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ISa. Wludi of the fiTB oceans is higoitP 

What ooatinents lie east of itP 

What ocmtineDts lie west of it P 

What ocean east of AmedoaP 

What regions nordiiof the gnat oonttMntsP 

Wbat ccmtinents east of die Atfantic Ooean P 

What ocean eaflt of Asia and Anstiilia P 

What ocean north of the ^natoontincafaiP ' 

What lour oontinfflits axs induded in the Eaaleni ] 

Which -vay is Europe from AsiaP 

Which Tvay is Africa from Europe P 

Which are the three northern oentmento P 

Whidb are the Hxxsb aonthem oontincotsP 

What continent iisa aflDttMast of Asia P 

In what direction is Afiica from AiwtniHa P 

What ocean intenrenes P 

What ocean south of Ihe Antaictio eixdeP 

What are the limits of the Indian Ooean P 

What land in the south polar resioni P ^ 

In what direction is the length m the Weatem oontinent P 

Li what the eastern P 

Which of the two great continents is broadest P 

Whidh is lai^;est in extent of snr&oe P 

What capes at the nortten and southern limits of AmerioaP 

Throu£^ how many degrees of ktitude does America exteod f^^^Haw 
many common miles r /i^^^"^ V ' < • t 

In what latitude is P(»nt Barrow ^ ^ Gape Horn 9^^ 

Throi^ what semes does^Amexioa ext^id P 

W^t capes mark the east and west limits of America P 

What is the longitude of each oape P 

Through how many degrees of lonmtade does Amerioa extend P ^Z 

How & North and 8oath America He witii respect to the 60th meridiaa 
of west lonffitude ? 

How with respect to the 10th parallel of north htitade P 

Which is the most northem cape of Asia P 

Which the most southern cape of Africa P 

Throu^ how many degrees of ktitiide does the Eastern oontment ex* 
tendP £[ow many ocMnmon miles P 

In Irhat latitude is Osne SeT^ro Yostoch^nM ? Cape Agul^has ? 

Throuf^ what zones does the eastern continent extend h 

What capes mark the east and west limits of the Eastern ocmtmentP 

In what longitude is each ? 

Through how many d^rees of bn^tude does the Eastern continent 
extend? 

Whi^ fil4^e gnat ooBtinen^ is hmgest, and by how many miles P 

What pOTtion dT the Eastern oontinent oonstitntes the main body P 

What 18 connected with Asia on the weetP 

What on the south-west P «, 
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What 18 the natunl boundary between Asia and EaropeP 

How is Africa joined to Asia ? 

What does the Western continent comprise P 

Which of these is the main body P 

How are North and Central America united P 

How are Central and South America united P 

Name the chief islands in the Arctic regions. 

What islands along the east coast of North AmericaP 

What blands between North and South America P 

What islands at the southern extreme of Sooth America P 

What islands west of Fbtagonia and Chi'le P 

What islands akng the west coast of North America P 

What chain of is&nds between the peninsulas of Aliislca and Kam^ 
chat'ka? 

What islands along the east coast of Asia P 

Name the principia islands between Asia and Anstialia. 

What large islands south and south-east of Austmlia P 

What island south-east of Hindoetiin' P 

What islands east of Africa ? 

What grouus of islands west and north-west of Africa P 

What islanas west of Europe P 

What islands in the Mediterranean Sea P 

What islands in the B&l'tie ? 

What islands north of Europe and Asia P 

Principal groups in the North Pacific Ocean P 

Principal groups in the South Pacific Ocean P 

Where are the South Shetland Isles P Kei'guelen's Island P 
. What peninsulas on the east of AmericaP 

What on the west of America P 

What peninsulas on the east of Asia P 

What on the south and south-east of Asia P 

Wliat on the south of Europe P West and north-west P 

Where is the Isthmus of Su'ez P Of Kraw P 

Where is the Isthmus of Panamii'P OfTehuSn'tepecP 

Mention the name and situation of the chirf capes of Europe on the 
north? West? South? 

What capes on the north of Asia P East P South P 

What capes on the north of Africa? East? South? West? 

What capes on the north of North America? East P West? 

What capes on the coast of Central America P 

What capes on the north of South America ? East ? South P West f 

Mention the capes of Australia. 

What three systems of mountains in North America ? 

What three systems in South America ? . 

What mountain chains in Europe? 

What mountain chains in Asia r 

What mountain chains in Africa? 

What large rivers of North America flow into the Aretio Ocean P The 
Atlantic? The Gulf of Mexico? The Pacific P 

What large rivers in South AmericaP 

Which are the chief rivers of Europe? 
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Whidi aie the duef riven of Afiioa P 

What three large ivman in the north of Asia P. 

What three flow east into the Ffeusific P 

What four flow mto the Indian OoeanP 

Name the chief seas, gul&, and bays in North America. In South 
America. 

Name the seaa, ^Qlft> and bays of Europe. 

Name the seas (u Asul 

Name the gulft and bays of Asia. 
• Name the seaByguJfty and bays of A&ioa. 

Qive the name and place of the principal lakes of North America. Of 
South America. The lakes of Europe. Of Asia. Of Africa. 

What waters are connected and lands separated by Baris's Straits P 
By Smith's Sound ? By Lancaster's Sound P By Barrow's Straits P By 
Wellington ChannelP By Fox GhannelP By Hudson's StiaitsP By 
the Stiaito of B«lle JaleP By Florida PiBstP By the Yuoatftn' FbssP 
By the Windward BissaoeP By the Straits of JuSn de FucaP By 
B^hr'ing's Straits P By Uie Struts of Magellan P Where is Pa'get^s 
Sound. 

What waters are eomiected and lands separated by the Steaits of Oibr&l'- 
tarP By the Straits of Bonifacio P By the Straits of Messl'm P By the 
Straits of Otran'toP By the Dardanelles' P By the Bde'porusP By 



the Straits of Yenik&le P By the Sk&ff'er B&ok and C&f tegat Channels F 
By the English Channel and Straits of Dover P By the BrutolOiannelP 
By St Gecoge's ChannelP 

What waters are connected and lands separated by the Straits of Ba'bel- 
mftn'debP By the Straits of (VmusP By P4Ul's Straits P By the 
Straits of Mal&c'caP By the Straits of Sdn'da P By the Straits of Ma- 
cfts'sarP' By Form6'sa>Straits By the Straits of Oorft'aP By the 
Straits of S&igar' P By the Channel of Tartary P By Toms' Straits P 
By B&s StiaitsP By the Channel of Monmbtqua' P 
6 



CHAPTER VI. 

SPECIAL GEOQBAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
PBEFABAfORT ExEKCISEB ON THE MaP OP NoRTH AllEJUOa. 

139. What is the shape of this ocmdnent f 
What cape forms its eastern angle P • 

What cape at the north-west angle P 
Find the latitude and longitude of TehuJm'tepec. 
WluKt branches of the Atkntic Ocean indent the eastern cottitP 
What passage leads into each branch P 
What brani^es has B&f fin's Bay P . 

What branches has HOd'son's Bay P 
Where is the Oulf of St Lawrence? 
What branches has the GKilf of Mexico P 
What branches of the Pacific ind^it the western coast P 
How are the Pacific and Arctic Oceans united P 
What Immches of the Arctic Ocean indent the northern eoast f 
Name the chief islands along the eastern coast 
Name those on the Paeific coast 

What peninsula extends south-west firom Bussian America? 
What large island north of Hudson's Bay P 
How is the peninsula of Labrador' situated P 
Where is Gape Charles P [C. St Lewis.] 
What peninsula lies south-west firom Labrador' P 
By what waters is it bounded P 
What is its southern cape P 

What peninsula projects south between the Atlantic and Gulf of Meiioo ^ 
By what cape is it terminated P 
Where is the peninsula of Yucat&n' P 
What cape north of YucatSn' P 
What peninsula on the south-west of North America P 
What IS its direction from the main land P 
By what cape does it terminate P 
Where is the peninsula of Ali&s'ka P 
Which is the most northern cape of North America P 
Where is Gape B&th'urstP ««» 

What c^ east of C^tced America P 
Where is Gape Farewell P 
What cape (^ Labrador' west of Oipe Farewell P 
Name the pirmpal capes on the Atkntic coast 

(60) 
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Name those on the Pacific coast 
. What group of islands six himdzedmte east (tfSoolliOuQKim I 

What are the three groups of the West Indieir 

What do the Greater Antilles' comprise P 

How are the Baha'mas situated f 

How are the Lesser Antilles' situated P 

What cape west of Cuba? 

Name the pohtical divisions of North America. 

What country is crossed bv the tropic of CSuioerP 

What by the Arctic ebrier 

What isthmus unites North and Central America P * 

What isthmus unites Central and South AnMrica P 

What body of water is enclosed between the Qmtnr and Le«ar Ap* 
tilles' and the main kndP 

What Isolds enclose the Gulf of Mexico P 

What are the boimdazies of the United States? 

What country between the isthmuses of Tehuan'lepec and Fluiamtt' P 

On what pax^ of latitude is North Ameiica widntP 

On what meridian is North America lon^^ ? 

Between what pointi can the longest steisht lias be dmwnan tht had P 

.What parallel crosses New'founSi&nd' ana Vanc6u'ver Islands P 

Where is Cape Prince of Wales? 

What place is in 16^ north latitude and 95° west longitude P 

What tar^ island north of Hudson's Strait ? 

Of what 18 H&d'son's Bay a branch ? 

Of what is Baffin's Bay a branch? 

What strait between Cumberland Island and Greenland P 

Where is James's Bay ? 

Where ii the Stiait of Belle Isle ? 

Where are the Campea'chy and Hondu'ras Bays ? 

Where are the CaliKMrnia and Tehuiin'tepec Gul& ? 

Where is Bdhr'ing's Stmit? 

Where is CoriMSA'tion Gulf ? 

Wbske are Sit'ka, Prince of Wales, and Queen Cbltt'lotte UandaP 

Where is Southampton Island ? 

What large peninsiua forms tbie most eastern portion of North America F 

Where is Nd'va Scotia? 

What islands next north and north-east of No'ra Scd'tia? 

What bay between New BrOns^widL and No^to Scd'tia P 

Where are the Sable Gapes ? 

Where and what is Ftor'ida ? 

What peninsula -projects north from Central America? 

Where is Cape Cato'che ? 

Where and what is Lower CsJifomia ? 

Where is Cape St LQ'cas ? 

Where is Point Bfti'row ? 

Name the chi^ islands of the Arctic regions. 

Where is t^e Gulf of B6d'thia? 

What capes between ^ moutb of thia Maekfom ^iw m^ Qorool 
tionOuifP 
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Where is Gape Grii'das a Di'oe F 

What OE^ flouth of Q^!eei]]aiidP 

Where u Cape Chad'leig^? 

Where is Gape Mendoci'no P 

Where are Oipes Cod and H&t'teras P 

Where is the Bay of San Frandb'ooP 

Where are the Bermu'das Islands P 

Where is Cape San Anto'nio P . 

What circle crosses Mexico P 

What circle crosses Russian and BritiBh America P 

What does the Isthmus of Tehuiin'tepec ocmnect P 

What the Isthmus of Panama' P 

;$Vhere is the Caiibbd'an SeaP 

What island between the Caribb^'an Sea and Gulf of Mexico P 

Wly t large islands are crossed by the 49th parallel P 

Of what countries is this pamllel the boundary line for about 30° P 

In what zones does North America lie P * 

Wliat part of Europe corresponds in latitude with the New Engfand 
States P 

'.What part of Europe ooraespoods in latitude with the Britith 
Provinces P 

What part of Afiica corresponds with Florida P 



§ 1. Extent and General Features of North America. 

140. North America comprises a vast extent of territory, sit- 
uated in the northern hemisphere. The Arctic Ocean is on 
its northern border, the Atlantic on the east, and the Pacific 
on the west and south. It approaches within forty-eight 
miles of Asia on the north-west, from which it is separated 
by Behr'ing's Straits. 

141. It Hes between the parallels of 16® and 72** north 
latitude, and the meridians of 56° and 168° west longitude. 
Its surface is estimated at about 8,000,000 square miles, and 
its coast, line at 24,000 miles, or one mile of coast to every 
345 square miles of surface. 

142. The continent comprises the countries of Rillssiaii 
America, British America, United States, and Mexico. 
Greenland is a detached portion lying to the north-east, and 

140. The limits of North America. — 141. Extremeg of latitude and lon^ 
tade. Area. CSoast line. — 142. Countries of North America. — 143. ladimXt^ 
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Bepaiated firom the main by Davis's Straits and Baffin's 
Bay. On the south-east of Mexico are the states of Cen« 
tral America. 

143. North America is deeply indented by several large 
branches of the ocean. In the north-east are Baffin's and 
Hudson's Bays ; in the east the Gulf of St Lawrence, and 
several bays along the coast of the United States ; in the 
ssuth the Gulf of Mexico ; and in the west the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia and Bay of San Francis^co. The surface of the* con- 
tinent is diversified with highlands, plateaus, and plains, and 
^th noble lakes and rivers. 



§ 2. Mountain Systems op North Amsrioa. ^ 

144. Three systems of mountains belong to this conti- 
qent — the Chippeway'an or Rocky Mountains; the Cali- 
fomian Coast Bange; and the Appal&chian or Allegha^ny 
Mountains. 

145. The Eockt Mountain Ststem, so called from its 
broken and rugged character, and bare granite summits, is 
regarded as a continuation of the South American Andes. 
It commences at the Isthmus of Tehuan'tepec, and running 
northward, divides into three distinct ridges, at about the 21st 
parallel. 

146. The eastern ridge is the Cordill^'ra de Coahuila. ' It 
rans parallel with the gulf coast, and terminates at the Ei'o 
Gcan'de. The western ndge is the CordiUe'ra de Sono'ra. 
Jt takes a north-westerly course, and becoming gradually 
tower as it approaches the Gulf of California, terminates in 
the state of Sono'ra. The third or central ridge is the Sier'ra 
Ma'dre. It extends northward nearly to the thirty-second 
parallel between the head waters of the Bi'o Gran'de and 
Ri'o Gil'a. This portion of the Ohippeway'ans is commonly 
called the Mexican Cordille'ras. 

147. The highest summits of the Mexican Cordille'ras are 
in the southern portion. They are the five volcanoes ex- 
tending in a line from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, 
viz., the Ttixtla, the Oriza'ba, 17,374 feet, the Popocatap^'tl 
17,717 feet, the Iztaccihua'tl, 15,705 feet,»and the Tolii'ca 

15,542 feet. 

__^ . - — 1 . . ■ . .. 

tions of the coast. DiTersities of tiirface. — 144. Three mountain eys- 
tems. •— 145. BocW Mountains. — 146. The Eastern Ridge. Western Bidge, 
Central Bidge. — 147. Highest parts of the Mexican Cordilleras. The Sf% 
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148. At tiie tennisatioii of the Si^r'ni MI'dre there is a 
gap of eighty to a handled miles in width, on a level with 
the plateau. At 32° 32' ncMrth latitude the iLocky Moontaina 
again commence, suddenly zising out of the plane, and, ex- 
tending north for aboat 1800 miles, terminate west of the Ma« 
kenzie River, skirting the Polar Sea nearly to Point Beechy. 

149. The Bocky Mountains, in their northern portion, are 
divided into several parallel ridges ; and in one part no less 
than thirteen ^raccessive ridges are said to occur. But they 
ran chiefly in two parallel chains, sometimes united by a trans- 
verse lic^e. In some parts the eastern chain rises above the 
snow line;* but the general elevation is only above the 
line of trees. The western chain is lower till north of the 
d^h parallel, where both are of e<]^ual height The culmi- 
nating point of the Bocky Mountams is supposed to be in 
about 42'' north latitude, which is the mountain knot of 
Frem'ont 

1^. In Texas a branch called the Sa^ba or Ozirk' Moun- 
tains passes off north-east to the confluence of the Missou'ii 
and Mississip'pi Bivers. Many of the summits of the Bocky 
Mountains attain to a considerable elevation, varying from 
12,000 to nearly 1 6,000 feet. The principal are Mount Brown, 
15,900 feet; Mount Hooker, 16,700 feet; Frem'ont's, 13,670 
feet ; Ijong's, Pike's, and Spanish Peaks. 

151. Of the depressions of the Bocky Mountain range, 
called Passes, there cure several. That of El Pa'ao, near lat- 
itude 32^ north, is about 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea ; the San^re de Chns'to Pass, 8800 feet elevation ; the 
Soiith Pass, 7490 feet ; and Lewis and Clarke's Pass, near 
the head sources of the Missouri, 6000 feet elevation. In 
the Brittth Possessions, at about 52° 30^ north latitude, is the 
Athab&s'ca Portage, of 7300 feet elevation. 

152. The Cax^ifobnian Coast Banoe of Mountains ex- 
tends from the southern extremity of the Peninsula of Cali- 
fornia to Mount St. Elias in B^ssian America, with no other 
gaps than that of the " Golden Gate," and those where the 
Columbia and Fra^zefs Bivers And a passage. 

* In aU latitudes there is a certain height, or limit, in the atmosrphere, wl^^ 
die theormometer neyer rises above 92f*, and, eonseouently, where loe and snow 
remain peraHUieatly. This limit is Tsiionsij called the "snow line," or " line 
of perpetual snow,"*' or ** line of constant congelation." It is highest in the 
torrid zone, where the heat is greatest. 

trcdoanoes. — 148. TenninatkMi of the Sitan, Madre, and continuation of the 
Boeky MeuntaiAS. •* 149. Parallel chains. Note. &»ow line. — 1^. The Sabft 
or Oiarit Movatains. Remarkable simimits in the Bocky Mountains. -^Idl. 
Pmwi 9i tiM &4MdEy MoantaixM.-* 16S. The California or maritime range. *- 
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153. Although the average height of this system is less 
than that of the Bocky Mountains, some of its peaks are 
higher. The chief summits are Mount St Elias, 17,860 feet, 
the highest in North America; and Mounts Fairweather, 
14,925 feet, St HeFen's, Hood, Jefferson, and Shas'ta. 

154. That part of the range which traverses the State of 
California, at a distance of about 150 miles from the ocean, is 
called the Sier'ra Neva^da, and is from 6000 to 7000 feet ele- 
vation; It divides the country into two parts, and exercises 
a decided influence on the climate and productions of each. 

155. The> valley of the San Joaqum' and Sacramen'to 
Rivers lies between the Sier'ra Neva'da and the coast ridge, 
and is the gold region of California. 

156. At about 41** north latitude, a ridge running eastward 
unites the Sier'ra Neva'da with the Bocky Mountains, form--- 
ing the watershed between the Columbia and Colora'do 
Bivers. It continues east of the Bocky Mountains, from 
Frem'onf s Knot, under the names of the Wind Biver Moun- 
tains, and Black Hills, as far as the Missouri Biver. 

157. The Allbohanian Ststem extends from Alaba'ma 
north-easterly to the banks of the Biver St Lawrence, a 
distance of about 1500 miles. It comprises several parallel 
ridges, separated by fertile valleys, and covering a breadth 
of 100 to 150 miles. The watershed follows the windings 
of the Atlantic coast 

158. The. first continued ridge of this system is the Blue 
Bidge. It begins at 33° north latitude, and runs a north* 
easterly course till it reaches the Hudson Biver at West 
Point It rises again on the east bank of the river, and 
passes along the western boundary of Massachusetts, under 
the names of the Taghk&nlc and the Hoo'sac Mountains; 
thence joining the Green Mountains of Vermont, it continue? 
onward around the sources of the Connecticut Biver, termi- 
nating in New Brunswick. 

159. The White Mountains of New Hampshire are a sort 
of advanced post of the Allegha'nian range, being detached 
from it, and comprising a long range of proud eminences^ 
of which Mount Washington is the commanding peak. 
Through most of the year their tops are covered with snow. 

160. At a distance varying from five to ten miles west of 

163. Principal peaks of the maritime range. — 154. The Sierra Nevada. — 166. 
The vaUey of the Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers. -^ 156. Watershed along 
the 41st iwaUeL — 167. llie system of the Alleghanies. Course of the water 
shed. — 158. The Blue Bidge. Its course and change of names. — 159. Ths 
White Mountains. Mount Washington. ^ 160. l£e Kithilinay nag». 
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die JKue Bidge is the Kittatln'ny ridge, extending Ana 
Alaba'ma to New York, a length of about 800 milea Next 
beyond the Kittatin'ny is the Allegha'ny ridge, extending 
only 300 miles from 8o'uth»west to north-east, between the 
Kaniw^ha and Snsqueh&n'na rivers. Several subordinate 
ridges he west of the Allegha'ny, of which the Cumberland 
mountains in Kentucky and Tennessels^ and the Laurel and 
Chestnut Bidges in Pennsylvania, are the most considenU^le. 
161. The ridges of the Allegha'nian system are not gener- 
ally elevated more than 2500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The lowest point appears to be in the valleys of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, where they do not exceed 1000 feet 
They rise towards their extremities, and in the White Moun* 
tains at the north we find the summit of Mount Washington 
to be 6226 feet, and in the south the' Black Mountain, in 
North Carolina, 6476 feet in height 



i 3. Plateaus of North America. 

162. The great table lands of Mexico begin at the Isthmus 
of Tchuin'tepec, and extend north-westerly to 40* north lati- 
tude, a distance of 1600 miles. They He between the ridges 
<rf the Mexican Cordille'ras, expanding towards the north- 
west with their divergence, till, at the parallel of 20®, they 
attain their greatest breadth and height From an elevation 
*of 5000 feet on the east, they |ise towards the west to the 
height of 7480 feet, and then descend to 4000 feet towards 
the Pacific. 

163. Thd descent from these plateaus to the lowlands is 
very^steep on all sides. Only two good roads from the Gulf 
of Mexico lead to the plateau — one at Xaia'pa, ( Ha-la'pa,) 
near Vo'ra Crdz, the other at Saltillo, ( Sal-teeryo,) near 
Monterey. Where the surface is not traversed by moun- 
tains, the plateau is nearly level. A fine road extends for 
1200 miles from the city of Mexico to San'ta F^. 

164. In the southern part, the plateau is divided into four 
distinct plains, surrounded by hills. In the plain of Tenoch- 
titlan' stands the city of Mexico, 7480 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

165. In these table lands there are deep cavities or rents, 

T\kt Alleghany ridge. Other subordinate ridgea. — 161. Elevation of the 
AUcffhanlM. Lowest point. Highest points. — 182. Describe the Meadcan 
AS. Their eleration fiwm eaat to west. — 168. Their dediiitiMb 
. — 164. PlaiM in the south. City of Mezieo. — 166. Baianma. - 
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ealled Barin'cas, two or three miles wide, and many more in 
length, with a depth often of 1000 feet, and a stream of water 
flowing through them. 

166. The Allegha'nian Plateau lies between the Blue ^uid 
Allegha'ny ridges, extending more than 800 miles from Ala- 
ba'ma to New York. Its highest elevation is at the south, 
being about 2000 feet, lind descending northward to 500 feet. 



§ 4. Declivities and Plains of North America. 

167. The relative position of the Allegha'nian and Eocky 
Mountains naturally divides the surface of the continent into 
three sections. 

168. The section east of the Allegh&'nies forms the Atlan- 
tic Declivity, reaching from the eastern coast of Massachu- 
setts to the Gulf of Mexico. In the New England States 
this tract is very narrow, comprising the mere coast and 
islands ; it expands in its course southward, the mountains 
in South Carolina being over two hundred miles from the 
sea. From the Blue Ridge to the sea coast it is divided 
into two distinct portions — the Atlantic terrace, or middle 
country, and the.m&r'itime lowlands. 

169. The line of sepamtion between the terrace and low- 
lands may be traded from the Hudson Biver nearly to the 
Mississippi, by a rocky ledge hsing above the low, flat, sandy 

Slain, which extends from their base to the AUantic. This 
ividing ledge is marked out by the rapids and cataracts 
observed in ascending the rivers. 

170. A line traced from New York city, throu^ Trenton, 
Baltimore, Washington, Fredericksburg, Bichmond, Fayette- 
ville, Columbia, Augusta, and Milledgeville, will also mark 
this boundary, as each of these cities is situated on a river 
at ot near the rapids or falls, at the head of tide water. • 

171. The terrace has an elevation of from 50 to 300 feet, 
and extends westward to the foot of the mountains. It is 
continued around the southern extremity of the AUegha'- 
nies, between the uplands and lowlands of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and across Texas to the foot of the Mexican Cor- 
dille'ras. This fine tract includes some very rich and fertile 
valleys. 

166. The AUeghanian plateau. — 167. Sections of the continent — 168. The 
Atlantic declivity. Atlantic terrace and maritime lowlands. — 169. line of 
separation between the terrace and lowlands. — 170. Cities along this Una 
' 171. EloTation and width of the terrace. Its continuation southward < . 
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172. The Faoifio Dbclivitt is divided into three portions . 
— the lowlands, extending from the ocean to the coast range ; 
the middle country, or first terrace, lying between the coast 
range and the Sier'ra Neva'da and Blue Mountains; and 
the upper country, or second terrace, extending from the 
Sier'ra Neva'da and Blue Mountains to the crest of the Bocky 
Mountains. 

173. The Great Centkal Plain of North America lies 
between the Bocky and Allegha'nian Mountains, and extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the south to the Arctic Ocean on 
the north. A low table land, about the 47th paraUel, in 
Minneso'ta, forms the watershed between the waters that 
flow north and north-east into the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, 
and those that flow south into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
height of this watershed is &om 1600 to 2000 feet above the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico. Within the great central plain 
are included the basins of the Misnssippi, the St Lawrence, 
and the northern declivity. 

174. The basin of the Mississippi presents a uniform char- 
acter, rising by a gentle ascent from the gulf to the sources 
of the Mississippi Biver, and also from the west bank of the 
river to the foot of the Bocky Mountains. On the east bank 
towards the Allegha'nian Mountains, it is more broken and 
uneven. The eastern portion of this basin is well wooded 
and fertile ; the middle portion is fertile, but generally bare of 
wood ; while in the west, at the foot of the Bocky Mountains, 
we find the Great American Desert 

175. A belt of forest land, known as the " Cross Timber," 
extends in a direct line from north to south across the prairies 
of ^Northern Texas and the Ozark' country to the Ark&n'sas 
Biver. It varies in width from five to fifty miles, and in some 
parts is so straight and regular that it looks like a work of 
art, and when viewed from the adjoining prairies on the east 
ji west has the appearance of an immense w%ll of woods. 

176. The basin of the St Lawrence is a narrow tract, 
bounded on both sides by ranges of highlands which separate 
its waters firom those of the surrounding decUvities. The 
average fall of the basin from south-west to north-east is 
little more than six inches in a mile ; but it is very unequally 
distributed, on account of niany cataracts, rapids, &c., along 
its course. The greater part of the northern declivity, lying 

172. The Padfio docility. — 173. Great central plain of North America. 

- Watershed of this plain. Its summit level. Basins of the plain. — 174. De« 

Mribe the basin of the MississippL The eastern, middle, and western portions, 

176. The <*C^88 Timber.'^^176. Basm of the St. Lawrence. Northern 
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SMth of tho plsteau of lifiniieao^ta, ia a bleak and baiten 
waste* intenpefsed with many lakes, which poor their wateis 
either into Hudson's Bay or the Arctic Ocean. 



i ^. BivEK Ststsms of North Ambrioa. 

177. North America contains fiw distinei river s^items, cor« 
responding with the declivities and basins before described. 

178. The first in order is a system of innumerable lakes 
and rivers in the northern declivity, which either flow into the 
Arctic Ocean through the Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back 
Rivers, or into Hudson's Bay through the Nelson and Albany 
Bivers. besides many others. 

179. The second is the Biver St. Lawrence, with its chain 
of lakes. This is the grand outlet of the largest fresh water 
system in the world. Its most western source is the River 
St Louis, an affluent of Lake Superior, rising in the table 
land of Minnesd'ta, at an elevation of about 1200 feet above 
the sea level. 

180. The short rivers or straits which serve to connect the 
great lakes one with anotiier take special names, but the 
great river is first known as the St Lawrence, as it issues 
firom Lake Oata'rio. Continuing a north-easterly course, it 
flows into the Gulf of St Lawrence. Its entire length is 
about 2000 miles. Its basin is about 300,000 square miles. 

181. The third is the Mississippi, which is the great cen- 
tral river of North America. It rises in the small lake It&s'ca, 
in 47** N. lat, 94° W. Ion., at an elevation of 1680 feet above 
the level of the Gulf of Mexico, and after a southerly course 
of 3160 miles, receiving many tributaries in its progress, it 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico. Basin, 1,200,000 sq. m. 

182. The Mississippi, in connection with its main affluent, 
the Missouri, is the dividing line between two great planes, 
one descending from the summit of the Allegha'nies, the 
other from the summit of the Rocky Mountains. The uni- 
form and gradual descent of different portions of this great 
river is very remarkable. From the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Grand Falls of the Missouri, a distance of. 4000 miles, there 
is no obstacle to the running of light-draught steamboats at 

decliyivy. — 177. River systems of North America. — 178. Waters of the north- 
em declivity. — 1791 The Bivor St. Lawrence. Source. — 180. The name. 
Course. Termination and length. — 181. The Mississippi River. -* 183. The 
Mississippi and Missouri a dividing line. Descent of the different ror- 
tions of the Mississippi Elevation of the Gnmd Falls. Affl«e&ts som 
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■U seasons of the year, when the river is free from ice. llie 
elevation of the Grand Falls is 2300 feet above the level of 
the sea. The Ark&n'sas and Red Bivers are also affluent! 
of the Mississippi finom the west 

183« The rock forming the Allegha'ny ranges being chiefly 
limestone, the rivers that fall from them have cut for them- 
selves deep channels, far below the general surface of the 
country. They consequently haver a gentle flow, with suf* 
fioient water to render them navigable for a gpreat part ot* the 
year. The main tributary entering the Mississippi from the 
east is the Ohio. The descent of this river from Pittsburg 
to its mouth, a distance of 975 miles, is 424 feet The Ohio 
is formed by the confluence of the Allegha'ny and Monon* 
gahela Rivers. 

184. The Tennessee' and Cumberland Bivers, which, with' 
the Ohio, drain the greater part of the western slope of the 
AUegfaa'nies, possess the same general characteristics as the 
Ohio. The slight descent of these riven gives them gentle 
cuirents and deep channels, pecuharly favorable to com* 
merce. Besides the Mississippi there are many other 
streams which flow directly into the Gulf from this basin. 
Of these the Ki'o Grange del Nor'te is the largest 

185. The streams that flow fiom the Atlantic declivity 
into the ocean constitute the f(mrth of the North American 
river systems. All these are short and comparatively small, 
but they are of the highest utility. Many of them, by falling 
over the rocky ledge which marks the Atlantic terrace, afS>rd 
an enormous and extensive water power, and, being naviga* 
ble fiom the ocean quite across the tnaritime lowlands, have 
determined tlie location of some of the chief cities oi the 
United States. 

180. The streams ^hat flow from the Faciflc declivity into 
the ocean constitute a fifth river system of this continent 
The largest is the Columbia Biver, wliich has its sources not 
far from those of the Missou'ri and Bi^o del Nor^te. After 
a winding course of 1000 miles, in which it receives many 
tributaries, it crosses the coast range, where it forms some 
grand cataracts, (hence the name Cascade Bange,) and hav- 
ing passed between the lofty summits of Mount Hood and 
Mount St Hel'en's, it falls into the Faciflc Ocean near the 

the west. — 183. Of the rivers firom the western slope of the Alleghanies 
I>escribe the Ohio, -r- 1S4. The Tennessee and Cumberland. Other rivers from 
the Mississippi basin. -* 185. Bivers of the Atlantic declivity. Their utility. — 
IBS. BiieiB of the Fadfic declivity. The Colorado and Qila Bivers. r- 181; 
6 
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46th parallel. The Color&'do from the Rocky MountaiBS in 
the north-east of U'tah, and the Gi'la from the south of New 
Mexico, flow into the head of the Gulf of California. 

187. The watershed of the Rocky Mountains being at a 
greater distance from the Pacific than that of the Allegha'- 
nies from the Atlantic, the rivers are longer, but not so nu- 
merous. The Sacramen^to and San Joaquin' Rivers, though 
comparatively small stresAns, have become celebrated fix>m 
the extensive and rich gold region through which they flow. 
In Russian America, west of the Rocky Mountains, the land 
slopes towards the Arctic Ocean, and is drained by the Col'* 
ville and its tributaries: 



§ 6. Lakes of North Ahe&ioa. 

188. The higher latitudes of both the old world and the 
new are characterized by fresh water lakes ; but in number 
and extent those of the new world far exceed those of the 
old. The American lakes contain more than half the quan- 
tity of fresh water on the globe. T^e five principal lakes, 
Superior, Hu'ron, Michig&n^ E'rie, and Onta^rio, cover an 
&'rea of about 94,000 square miles. 

189. The height of these lakes shows the slope of the 
ooatinent The surface' of Lake Superior is 598 feet above 
t^.e level of the ocean. Lakes Hu'ron and Michig&n' are 20 

eet lower than Superior ; Lake E'rie is 13 feet lower than 
Hu^ron ; and Lake Onta'rio is 333 feet lower than E'rie. Of 
this difference of level between E'rie and Onta'rio 165 feet 
form one perpendicular fail, and 51 feet the descent of the 
rapids above tlie falls. The St Lawrence, which drains the 
whole, slopes 232 feet betweetf the foot of the falls and the 
sea. The bed of Lake Superior is 300 feet, and that of On- 
tario 268 feet, below the surface of the ocean. 

190. The principal lakes in British America are Win'nipeg, 
Deer, Wollaston, Athabas'ca, Great Slave, and Great Bear 
Lake. They may be regarded as the chief members of 
separate basins, each embracing a wide extent of country. 
In New York State there are many lakes which belong to 

Comparison of the rivers of the Pacific and Atlantic declivities. The Sacra- 
mento and San Joaouin Rivers. Rivers in Russian America. — 188. Of lakes 
in tiie higher latitudes of the continents. The American lakes. Area com- 
prised within the five great lakes. — 189. Summit level of these lakes. De- 
kcent of the St. Lawrence. Bed of Lake Superior and Lake Ontario* — 190. 
Prindpal lakes in British America. How regarded. Lakes of New York. Of 
New Hampshire and Maine. Lakes in the south of the Mississippi basin. — 
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Ihe basin of the St Lawrenee ; the largest of them is. Lake 
^hamplain^ 128 miles long. The lakes of New Hampshiie 
and JM^eune belong to the Atlantic declivity. In the southern 
part of the Mississippi basin. Lakes Pontchartiain', Boigne, 
and others fall into the Gulf of Mexico. 

191. In the Pacific declivity on the first terrace, in Cali* 
fomia, are the Td'le Lakes ; and in U'tah, on the -second 
terrace, are the Great Salt Lake, tJ'tah Lake, and Pj^r'amid 
Lake, which have no outlet to the sea. 



% 7. Phtsicai. Aspects or Centbal Ameeioa and thb 
West Indies. 

192. As a natural division Central America comprises all 
the territory between the Isthmuses of Tehuan'tepec and 
Panama^ It extends from north-west to soutK-east, about 
1200 miles, varying in breadth from 20 to 400 miles. 

193. The line of the Pacific, coast is compamtively regu- 
lar, but on. the northern and eastern side the coast line is very 
much broken. The Peninsula of Yucat&n' projects north to 
Cape Cato'che, having the Bay of Cam pea'chy and Gulf of" 
Mexico on the west cmd north, with the Caribbe'an Sea and 
Bay of Hond&'ras on the east. From the Bay of Hondti'- 
xas the coast extends east to Cape Gr&^cias a Di'os ; thence 
southerly to the Isthmus of Panama'. 

194. Central America is not traversed by any very distinct 
mountain chain, but elevated plateaus occupy its central 
parts, forming a kind of communication between the Eocky 
Mountains of North America and the Andes of South Amer- 
ica. The highlands descend more precipitously on its west- 
em side, but to the north and east the country slopes gradu- 
ally. The whole territory consists of three distinct groups, 
divided by valleys which run from sea to sea. They are 
•Cos'ta Bi'ca in the south-east, the group of HondtL^ras and 
Nicara'gua in the middle, and Guatema'la in the north and 
west 

195. In Cos'ta Bi'ca there are table lands of more than 
3000 feet height, narrow and chain-like, with the Cordillera 
de Yera'gua, about 9000 feet, and many volcanoes. In Gua- 
temala the table lands are larger, and occur in many terraces. 

191. Lakes of the Pacific decliYity. — 192. Central America as a natural di» 
vision. Extent. — 193. Its coast fine. Peninsula of Yucatan. The coast 
from the Bay of Honduras. — 194. Reliefs of Central America. Slopes. Nat> 
oral divisions of the country. — 195. Of Costa Bica. Of Guatemida. ^- 196 



oontai^iiiig large mvmimas and laagnificent foresta, bofdeipad 
oa the coast by a series of isolated volcanoes. 

196. The Volcan' de A'gua, 15,000 feet high, is a perfeel 
cone, yerdant to its summit It occasionally pours forth ti»> 
rents of boiling water and stones. The old city of Ghiate- 
ma'la has been twice destroyed by it. Altogether, there are 
thirty«nine volcanoes in Central America. 

197. In the large plain of Nicar&'gua is the Lake Nicarft'- 
gua. It i^ about 130 feet above the level of the Pacific, and 
discharges its waters by the San Juan' River into the Carib- 
be'an Sea. All the large rivers of Central America flow 
ncMTth-east and east 

198. The West Indian Islands, which are regarded as 
once forming a part of the continent of America, are divided 
into three distinct groups — the Less^ Antilles', the Greater 
Antilles', and the Bah&'ma Islands. Some of the Lessor 
Antilles' are*- flat, but their general character is bold, with a 
single mountain, or group of mountains, in the centre, which 
slopes to the sea all around. 

199. Trinidad' is the most southerly of a line of magnifl* 
cent islands, which form a semicircle, enclosing the Carib* 
be'an Sea. The line is single to the Iiland of Guadeloupe', 
where it divides into Jtwo chains. Trinid&d', Toba'go, St 
Ld'cia, and Domiul'ca are particulariy mountainous, and th6 
mountains are out by deep, narrow ravines, covered by ancient 
forests. 

200. Most of the volcanic islands have conical mountains, 
and are in the single part of the chain. Nearly all the Lesser 
Antilles' have a Isurge portion of excellent soil in a high state 
of cultivation. Most of them are surrounded by coral reeft, 
which render navigation dangerous. These islands terminate 
nortli with the group of the Virgin Islands. 

201. The group of the Greater Antilles' comprises the four 
largest and finest of all the West Indies. Po&to Rico has 
wooded mountains running from east to west through the 
centre, extensive savannas in the interior, and very rich soil 
on the northern coast 

202. Hattz, 340 miles long, 132 broad, has a chain of moun- 
tains in its- centre, extending from east to west, like all the 
mountains in this group, the highest point of which is 9000 
feet above the sea. A brangh diverges from the main stem 

Volcano de Agua. Number of volcanoes. — 197. Of lakes and liyen of Cen- 
tral America. —- 198. The West Indies. How regarded. How grouped. Of 
the Lesser Antilles.— 199. Trinidad and other islands. ~ 200. Vo&anic islands 
— 201. The Greater Antilles. Porto Bioo. — 202. HaytL — 203. Jamaiea. «- 
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mnth and west to Cape Tibfnron', so that Hfty'ti oontains a 
great proportion of hi^ land. The moantains are suscepti- 
ble of cultivation nearly to the summit. The extensive 
plains are well watered, and the soil productive. 

-203. Jamaica belongs to the British government, and is 
chiefly valuable for its sugar plantations. The principal 
chain of the Bhie Mountains lies in the centre, with offsets 
which cover all the eastern part of the island. The elevated 
ridges are flanked by lower ranges, descen£ng to verdant 
savannas. Not more than a twentieth part of the island is 
level ground. 

204. Cuba, the lai^est of the West Indies, is 648 miles 
long, and from 25 to 107 miles in breadth. Area, 34,800 
square miles. Its mountains, which rise to the height of 
7000 feet, occupy the centre, and fill the eastern part of the 
islandL Though much of the low ground is swampy and 
unhealthy, there are rich valleys and extensive fertile plains. 
About a seventh part of the island is cultivated. The coast 
is so beset with coral reefs, sand banks, and rocks, that but a 
small part of it is accessit)le. There are, however, several 
excellent harbors. 

205. The Bahama Islands comprise about 500, many of 
them mere rocks ; twelve are mther Jiu^e, and are cultivat- 
ed. They produce logwood and mahc^ny. 



S 8. Geoloot op Nokth America. 

206. The geological structure of the highlands of this con- 
tinent, particularly those of Mexico and Central America, is 
distinguished by some remarkable peculiarities. The Alle- 
ghanies present their scarp or steepest side to the east, where 
granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks are seen. Upon these 
Ue, first, a thin formation of transition rocks dipping to tho 
westward ; and next a series of secondary rocks, including a 
very extensive coal formation, which reaches from Pittsburg to 
far beyond the Mississippi River. The Ozark' Mountains ex- 
nibit similar strata in the same order and position, and there- 
fore probably consist of a western portion of the same beds 
raised to the surface by a slip or dislocation. In the Rocky 
Mountains primitive rocks are found in the centre or axis of 
the chain, with old red sandstone, coal, and new red sand- 
stone, containing rock salt, leaning against its sides. A great 

•Di. Cuba. — 205. Bahamas. •* 206. Geology of North America. She Alle- 
6* 
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tract to the eastward of this chain is covered witli gnmitie 
sands, and near the bed of the Mississippi there is a deep 
formation of alluvium. The Mexican table lands consist 
chiefly of transition slaty rocks, inteimixed with which are 
two species of limestone, and encmnous masses of porphyry, 
trachyte, sienite, basalt, and diier rocks of volcanic origin. 
The veins of silver and gold aj^e found chiedy in the aider 
porphyry,' the granular limestone, the ai^iite, and the tran- 
sition slates. 

207. The coal fields of the states are of piodigloiis ex- 
tent The ascertained areas of the coal formation are as 
follows : In Alaba'ma, 9400 square miles ; Georgia, 150 ; 
Tennessee', 4300; Kentucky, 13,500; Virginia, 21,195; Mary- 
land, 550 ; Ohio, 11,900 ; Indiana, 7700; Illinois, 44,000 ; Penn- 
sylvania. 15,437 ; Michig&B', 5000 ; and Missdu'ri, 6000. The 
coal east of the highest Allegha'nies generally takes the 
form of dn'tharacUe, while west and in the valleys of the great 
central rivers it is h^'nmwut. 



Table of Minerals in Nobts abtd CsnTRAi. Aice&ica. 

Gold. — United States, (California, Carolinas, Geotgia,) Mexico, (North- 
western States,) and Central Amarica. 

SiLYEB. — United States, (in the -lead districts of Lake Superior, &c.,) Mex- 
ico, (Central States,) and Central America. 

Zinc, Tin, and Mbkcurt. — United States, (California,) and in Mexico. 

Copper. — United States, (New Jersey, New York, and in the regions of Lake 
. Superior, &c.,) and in Mexico. 

Lead. — United States (Illinois, Missouri, New York, &c.) and Mexico. 

l&ON. — United States, (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Carolina, &c.,) Canada, (the mines of 
St. Maurice, &c.,) Mexico, and Central America. 

Coal. — AnUhtaaU: Pennsylvania, &c. BUwiiMtwm» : Throughout tike West- 
em States ; Nova Scotia, an^ Cape Brfit'on Island. 

Salt. — United States, (New York, Maasadiusetts, Kemtudcy, minofe, Mie- 
souri, and CaUfocnia,) Mexico, (Oax&'ea, &c.,) aiiid im Cential 
America. 

ffhanies. The Ozark Mountains. The Rocky Mountains. The Mexican tabl« 
Guide. — S07. The coal fields. Two descriptions of coal. 
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§ 9. Qttestions for Review. 

...• ■% 

. 208. Whatgenendfonnof omtftuz'liasKortliAnMMif 

What ftal«fe0 m Ute lelkfii of tlie oontioeiit Mem to lmf« ddennkied 
faontline? 

WUBt Clifcc BMdBitani vyvtems si liwiB AiBcnoAP 

Wlucli IB the most exteodTe P 

Of what grand range is it a part ? 

Wlsat nmge ram neniiy pmM t» tii0 Rookjr Moowteitti on the irest- 
en border? ^ 

WkatisdiepontionoftfaeAIleglii^ieif TMrkngdiP Ttiarwei- 
ige height? 

Name the prindmi ndgen in order from eailito irert t 

Which of these IS loosest P Whieh hig^iest P 

What eutpost <tf the A^e^'met in New SnclMidP 

Whic^ are the two loftiest summits of the Alk^ia'meB P The hi%iit 
and situatioQ of each P 

Wluc^ is the lowest poftioB of this ^mtem P 

How &r is the Bbe lUdge from the AtfentieP 

What is the av^ase breadth of the AUegfai^iiBiP 

On which side is tae dioitest slope P 

How is Ifie eastern i^ope dtvided P 

Under what names in the Bkte Bidge oonthtoed nortlMBBtiWfd from 
tte Pfsimeylvaiiia Mne P 

What determines the course of the Bayer St. LawienoeP 

Trace the watershed south of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrenee. 

What is the general direction of the nr^n flowing from llie Atfantio 
dediyityP 

Name the five river systems of this contineiit 

Prom what elevation do the head watera of ihit Misrisimpi flow P 

What are the latitude and Icngitode of this <«fadcht of iand "P 

Wlifieh aie iSieefaiefti^alBriescf the Mississippi from the AUeghA'^esP 

Is their current swift or gentle P And why P 

Whal affluents of the Mueisa^pi flow from the Eocky MomitahM P 

Traoe the waterriied which dmdes the head wsten of the Maekenae 
River and Hudson's Bay from those of the St Lawrence and Missimipp. 

By what « the western stope of Ihe Allegh&'Bies GhamoterHed P 

What marks Ihe castem «lq)e of the Bodcy MouDtaiBs P 

What basin is formed by these two slopes P 

From what mountain knot does the Rr o del Ndr'te flow P 

What river basins west of the Bocky MountainsP 

What two noted gaps in the Califoznian coast range P 

What forms the basm of the Col'ville Biver ? 

Which is the most extensive plateau in North America P Describe it 

What contrast is presented by the mouths of the Misnssippi and Mao- 
kenae BiversP 

How do vou account for this P 

Whieh of the mountain ranges rise above the snow line in the temper- 
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"What 18 there remaikable in the Great Salt Lake basm P 

What riven flow from the mountain knot of Frftm'ont P 

Which are the principal summits in this mountain knot P 

What peaks in the tjfxky Mountains north of the knot P 

What volcanoes in Mexico P 

Which are the prominent peaks in the CSalifornian coast range P 

Desoibe the highest mountain in North America. 

What three branches of the Bocky Mountains nm ikirdiwaid from the 

Isthmus of Tehuiin'tepecP 
Which is the main chain P 
What brandi paases off from the eastern border of the table had ct 

Mexico P 
What river basins occupy the northern dedivity of North America f 
What bay or inland sea does this region include P 
What rivers and lakes ^ong to the basin of Hudson's Bay P 
What rivers and lakes belong to the basin of the Mackenzie P 
What lakes and rivers axe comprised within the basin of the St leew^ 

reoceP 

What rivers belong to the basin of the Mississippi P 
" What are the chi^ points of difierenoe between the eastern and wiest 

em slopes of the Kockv Mountains P 
Difference between tlie Bocky Mountains and coast range P 
Where are their crests respectively below the snow line P 
Where do we find the greatest body of fimsh water in this contineiitP 
By what channels do the waters from the interior reach the seasP 
Into what secticms is the continent divided by the Bocky Mountains and 

theAll^ha'niesP 
Which is the most extensive of the plains P 
What river basins does it include P 
To what basin does Lake George, New York, belong P 
Intb what sections is Central .America divided P 
What does the position of Lake Nicarii'gua indicate with regard to tfaa 

reliefe of Central America P 
What appears to have determined the contour and relative positicxi of 

the Greater Antilles' P 
What are the comparative areas of the three great watersheds or de- 

flivities of the United States — the Atkmtic, the Pkidfic, and the 3£s- 

lisoppiP 
How does the course of the Mississippi Biver afifect its commeree P 
Which of the dties, Quebec or Montreal^ occupies the higher gnrand P 
How is it determined P 



CHAPTER VII. 

SPBCIAIi OEOGBAPHT OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Pbbpasatort Exercises on the Map of South Ameeioa 

.209. How is South America bounded? 
Of what form is the general outline of South America P 
Which is the most northern cape P The most eastern. P 
Which is the most southern cape ? The most western P 
Between what extremes of latitude does South America extend N 
Between what meridians P 
In what «nie is the greater part of the continent P 
• What bodies of crater on the north P 
What branches of the Oiribb^an Sea indent the coast P 
What ocean on the eastP 
What branches of the Atlantic indent the coast P 
What ocean on the westP 
What indentations are formed by the Pacific P 
By what strait is the continent terminated on the south P 
Name the chief islands on the north* 
What ki^ island next south of the Strait of Magellan? 
Where is &peGaUi'nasP GapeFa'riaP 

What cape of Bra2^' near the tropic of Oaprioom P 

What capes at the mouth of the Rt'o de la Pld'taP 

Where is Cape Blan'ooP 

What peninsulas aloDg the coasts of Pat^ro'nia P 

What islands along tl^ western coast of Patago'niaP 

Where are FdJk'land Islands P 

Where is Gape St Boque'P 

What islands o/ the coast of Chi'le P 

What island near the coast of Chtae P 

In what zone is the southern portion of the continent P 

What political states border on the northern coast f 

What states on the Atlantic P 

What states on the Pacific P 

What states between Bu^'nos Ay 'res, Brasd?, and Uruguay' f 

Which states are crossed by the eauator P 

Whidi by the tropic of Capricorn P 

How is the Islana of Mard^o, or Joan'nes, situated? 

Where is the Gulf of DariCn' P 

What lake and gulf in the north-west of Venezu^'k ? 

Where is the Bay of All Saints P 

Where is Gape Frt'oP 

What important city about 159 miles west of Gape Fri'o P 
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SOUTH AMBBICA. 





SPBOIAL OSOORAPHY OF SOUTH AMKBICA. Tl 



f 1. EXTElTT AND GeNXEAL FbaTUBXS OP SoUTH AmSBIOA. 

210. South Amkrioa is one of the three sontheni eonti- 
nents, remarkable for its richness and fertility, and the 
majesty of its natural features. Its shape is triangular, and 
its coast line regular. It is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbe'an Sea, and is joined to Central America by the 
Isthmus of Panama'. It has the Atlantic Ocean on the east, 
the Pacific Ocean cm the west, and terminates in a point at 
the south. 

211. South America extends from 12'' N. lat to 5&* S. lat 
and from SS* to 82^ W. Ion. It is estimated to contain about 
6,500,000 sqyare miles. Its coast line is 13,600 miles, or 1 
to every 477 square miles of surface. It comprises the no- 
tioTuU divisions of New Grena'da, Venezue'la, Guia'na, Ecua- 
dor', Peru', Brazil', Boli'via, Paraguay', Uruguay', Bue'nos 
Ay'res, Chile, and Patago'nia. 

212. The Coast is but slightly indented by the ocean. In 
the north are the Gulf of Darien' and Gulf of Maracay'bo ; 
in the east the Bay of All Saints ; in the west the Gulf of 
Guayaquil' and Bay of Cho'co. The greatest expansion of 
land is within the tropics. The colossal range of mountains 
which traverse the continent of South America from north 
to south, and the almost boundless plains which occupy so 
large a portion of its eastern surface, form the two most re- 
markable features. 



§ 2. Mountain Systems of South Amekica. 

213. South Amekica comprises three separate momitain 
systems, — the Anodes, the Brazil'ian Mountains, and the 
Pari'ma Mountains. 

214. The Andes System, which is the longest and one of 
the loftiest in the world, nms the whole length of the con- 
tinent in a continuous line of 4180 miles, in the direction of 
the meridians, and from 50 to 150 miles distant from the 
Pacific coast. It is remarkable for the numerous active vol- 
canoes along its whole course. 

215. From its southern extremity to about the 20th degree 

210. South Ambrica. Shape and coast line. Boundaries. — 211. Extent. 
Area. Length of coast line. Nations^ divisions. — 212. Indentations of the 
coast. Greatest expanse of land. Two remarkable features. — 213. Three 
mountain systems. — 214. The Andes system. General view. — 216. From 
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of south latitude, it is merely one grand and continuous 
range of mountains ; but north of that the chain divides into 
longitudinal ridges, which enclose a series of valleys or table 
lands, forming so many basins, enclosed at various points by 
transverse groups, or mountain knots, or by single ranges 
crossing between them. There are five principal knots, 
namely, the knot of Por'co and Poto'si, in 20° S. lat ; the 
knot of CAs'co, in 14® S. lat; the knot of Huanu'co and 
Pas'co, in 10** S. lat ; the knot of Lo'ja,. (Lo'ha,) in i*" ^ 
lat* and the knot of Pas'to, in li° N. lat 

216. The great chain of the Andes first commences at 
Cape Horn, the most southern point of the Tier'ra del Fue'go 
islands. Mount Darwin, 6800 feet in height, is on the prin- 
cipal island. This group of mountaiiious islands is cut ofi* 
from the main land by the Strait of Magellan. .* 

217. In Patagonia the Andes rise to 8030 feet. The Pa- 
cific washes their base, which is' a high, precipitous, rocky 
coast, rent into chasms. Continental islands line the coast, 
forming an exterior mountain range, whose summits appear 
rising above the sea. 

218. The Chilian Andes, which follow, are about 80 miles 
across, and toward the ocean are flanked by extensive 
plains from 1200 to 2000 feet elevation, from which the ridge 
rises with a very steep acclivity. There are several passes 
across tliis ridge : the most important is that of a great line 
of road between the city of Bue'nos Ay'res and Valparai'so. 
The Peak of Aconca'gua, near the latter city, rises to the 
height of 23,910 feet, which is believed to be the highest in 
South America. 

219. North of the knot of Por'co the chain divides- into two 
ridges, and bending towards the north-west, encloses the valley 
of Desaguade'ro. In the eastern ridge, or Cordille'ra Eeal', 
are the To fly summits of Sora'ta, 21,2*90 feet, amd Illima'ni, 
21,150 feet in height In the western, or Cordille'ra of the 
coast, there are other towering summits. In the knot of 
Cds'co the ancient city of Ctis'co was situated. Four roads 
led from the city to different parts, of the empire, all crossing 
mountain passes of more than 12,000 feet elevation. 

220. At the knot of Pas'co and Huanti'co the chain of the 

the southern point to the 20th degree south latitude. North of the 20tk 
parallel. Principal knots. — 216. First beginning of the Andes chain. 
Mount Darwin. Separation of the* islands from the main land. — 217. 
The Patagonian Andes. Continental islands. — 218. The Chilian Andes. 
Highest peak of the Andes. <•— 219. Division ntrth of the knot of Pwco. 
Rcamarkable summits. Knot of Cusco. — 220. Division in the knot of Pase* 
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Andes is divided into three ranges, forming the valleys of 
th& Upper Maranon^, the Hualla'ga, and the Ucayale Rivers ; 
and from the mountain knot of Loja the chain divides into 
two great longitudinal ridges or Cordilleras, passing through 
Ecuador' to the knot of P&s'to, in New Grena'da. These 
ridges enclose a vast longitudinal valley, which is divided 
into three bteins, of which the valtey or table land of Qui'to 
is one of extraordinary beauty. 

221. At the knot of Pas'to the Andes are again separated 
into three ridges : the western, or Cordille'ra de Cho'co, 
tvhich is the main chain, passes towards the Isthmns of 
Panama' ; the eastern, or Cordille'ra del SAm'ma P&z, passes 
north-east through New Grena'da,. along the coast of Vene- 
zuela to Cape Pa'ria; and the central ridge, or Cordille'ra 
de Quin'diu, runs north between the Magdale'na and Cau'ca 
Rivers. The Peak of Toli'ma is the highest of its summits, 
being 18,000 feet 

222. The Brazilian System of mountains embraces those 
chains which extend from south-west to north-east along the 
Atlantic coast. The most connected chains, and those in 
which the highest summits occur, are the Serra do Etpinhd'go 
and the Serra do Mar^ extending edong the E. coast. Pieddfde^ 
the highest of the Brazilian Mountains, is in the former 
chain. 

223. The Sierra de las Vertentes, extending in a tortuous 
line between Villa Rica and Matto Grosso, forms the water- 
shed between the basins of the Amazon and La Plata. 
Several parallel ridges extend N. from the Vertentes, form- 
ing important river basins between them. 

224. The Pari'ha System of mountains is an irregular 
group scattered over a table land not above 2000 feet 
elevation, extending from west to east, and encircled by 
the Orino'co, Cassiquia'ri, Ri'o Ne'gro, Amazon', and the 
Atlantic Ocean. This system is wholly unconnected with 
the Andes. Rising from the south bank of the Lower 
Orino'co, it ascends by four successive terraces to undulating 
plains. % 

225. The Sier'ra Pari'me is the principal chain, extend- 
ing from the River Meta to the River Essequibo. This 

and Hnanuco. BiTer yalleys. DiriaioA between the knot of Loja and the 
knot of Pasto. Enclosed yalley. — 221. DiTision at the knot of Pasto. Cor- 
dillera of Choco. Of Summa Paz. Of Quindiu. Peak of Tolima. — 222. Bra- 
silian system. Parallel ranges. Peak of Itambe. — 223. Sierra dod Vertentes. 
Watersned. — 224. Parima system of mountains. Distinct from the Andes. 
Terraoes. — 225. The Sierra Parime. Other ridges. Loftiest summit of the 
7 
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chain rises abraptly, and forms the watershed between the 
tributaries of the Qrind'co and the Amazon^ The otjier 
ridges, though not of great height, are very rugged, and are 
separated by plains, savannas, and immense forests. The 
peak of Marava'ca, 10,500 feet in height, is the loftiest 
summit of this system. 

226. There are, altogether, upwards of thirty volcanoes in 
South* America, in a state of activity. They all belong to 
tiie Andes, and consist of three distinct series — the series 
of Chile, of Pertt' and Boli'via, and of Qui'to. The loftiest 
are the Sahd'ma, 22,350 feet, and Gualateiri', 21,960 feet» 
which are in the Feruviaii series. 



§ 3. Plateaus op South AMsaieA. 

227. The table land, or Valley of DesaguadS'ro, is enclosed 
between the Cordille'ra Real' and the Cordille'ra of the coast, 
at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. It is from 30 to 60 niiles broad, and about 400 miles 
in length. The city of Poto'si and Lsike Titica'ca are situ- 
ated in this valley, and in the eastern range are the lofty 
summits of Sora'ta and Blima^ni. 

228. The Peruvian table land extends from the knot of 
CAs'co to the knot of Lo'ja, in Ecuador'. The plateau of 
Qui'to, in Ecuador', extends from the knot of Lo'ja to that 
of Pas'to, 270 miles in length and fix>m 15 to 30 in breadth, 
with an elevation of 9500 feet It is clothed with the ver- 
dure of perpetual spring, and is surrounded by some of the 
loftiest volcanoes in the world. No less than eleven snow- 
dad summits are visible from the plain, among which are 
Chimbora'20, 21,424 feet, Antis&'na, 19,137 f^et, Cotopitx'i, 
18,875 feet, Tungura'gua, 16,424 feet, and Pichin'cha", 15,924 
feet 

229. The Brazilian table land occupies half the empire, 
with a part of Uruguay'. Its form is triangular, one side ex- 
tending along the shores of th# Atlantic, from B.i'o de la 
Plfi'ta nearly to the equator, thence west to the junction of 
the Be'ni and Mamo're Bivers. It is not over 2500 feet No- 
vation. 

Paztma. — 226. Of Tolcanoes. The highest.— 227. Hateau of Desaflraadero 
Citj of Potosi and Lake Titicaca. Mounts Sorata and TTlimftT^i — 2^. peni- 
fian table land. Plateau of Quit.. Volcanoes visible from the ptein.— 229 
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f 4. Decxjvities and Plaihs of Sottth Amsbioa. 

230. The Lowlands of South America may be divided 
into three sectuHis, corresponding to the three great riven-— 
the Amazon', the Orind'co, and La Plata. 

231. The great plain of the Amazon' embraces all the 
central portion of Sonth America, extending from the foot 
of the Andes to the sea and the mountains of Brazil'. It 
comprises a large portion of Brazil', with parts of New Gre- 
na'da, Ecuador', PerA', and Boli'via. Its limits include nearly 
all the basin of the Amazon', with the lower parts of the 
Mad^i'ra and Tocantins'. 

232. A large part of this plain is occupied by the sel'vas 
of the Amazon', which extend 1500 miles along the river, 
varying in width from 350 to 800 miles. The surface is more 
uneven than the pampas of the south, and covered with dense 
forests. North of the selvas are some marshy savannas, and 
south are some grassy steppes, but which, compared with the 
selvas, are ins^ificant 

233. The Lla'nos of the Qrino'co, in New Grena'da and 
Venezue'la, extend from the Caque'ta River to the mouth 
of the Qrino'co, along the Guavia're and M^'ta Eivers, and 
are of a dead level. They fortn a desert in the dry season ; 
but in the wet season hunchreds of square miles are inun- 
dated. These plains are so connected with those of the 
Amazon that the Cassiquia'rc flows from the Qrino'co into 
the Ei'o Ne'gio, a tributary of the Amazon. 

234. Tlie plain of the Ri'o de la Pla'ta is bounded on the 
west by the Andes, and on the east by the mountams of 
Brazil' and the Atlantic. It embraces the south-west part 
of Brazil', Paraguay', Bue'nos Aj?'res, and part of Patago'nia. 

235. A large portion of this plain is known as the pampas 
of La Pla'ta, which are vast plains of grass, without trees or 
moontaixi& Some parts are swampy, others are barren, ex- 
eepiting in the wet season, when there is a rich covering of 
grass. The pampas sink t6 a low level along the foot of the 
Andes, witere the streams fro^n the mountains collect in large 
kkes and swamps. 

236. Eastern P^tago^nia is a succession of gravelly plains 



Braasauta table land. — 230. Tlurce seetioBs of lowknds. — 231. Pkun of tka 
Amtatotk. — 23SL Tike se&vas. Oovmtry north and aevth of tl^e adwat. >- 23& 
rhe Llanoa of die Orinoeo. Tbek «ottditioii m the dry and the wet eeasMuu 
GouiectioiLwUh ttojria^ of tiie iknaaoa. — 2ai. Flint of tSke^ La Plata.* 
98& PflflVOB of iM ^frta. Foot <rf tke iLndos. — 2a& Bastccn FwfeageniiL -- 
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' or terraces, at higher and higher levels, separated' by long 
lines of clifl^. The ascent is smaU, for at the foot of the 
Andes the highest of these platforms is not over* 3000 feet 
above the ocean level. The plains are here and there inter- 
sected by a ravine or a stream, the waters of which do not 
fertilize the soil. The desert extends to ar few miles north 
of the Colon'do, 

237. The Andes descend to the eastern plains in Bu^'nos 
Ay'res by a series of ciiltivatied terraces. That of Tncuman', 
2500 feet elevation, is the garden of the state. On the west- 
em slope of the Andes little or no rain falls, except at their 
most southern extremity. That portion of Western BoH'via 
which lies between the Andes and the Pacific is the 'Desert 
of Ataca'ma, in some parts of which no plant, no bird, no in- 
sect whatever is seen. 



§ 5. River Systems of South America. 

238. There are no large rivers flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean from South America, because the vast and lofty range 
of the Andes is on the western side of the continent, and 
at no great distance from the coast. Nearly all thp waters 
of this continent flow into the Atlantic. 

239. At the northern extremity of the Andes three rivers, 
parallel to each other, flow northerly into the sea — the Mag- 
dal^'na, the Ciu'ca, and the Atra'to. These drain the val- 
leys in the north-west portion of New "Grena'da. In the 
eastern part of Brazil' the St. Francis'co River drains the 
valley between the mountain ranges parallel to the coast, 
keeping a northerly course till it reaches the 10th degree of 
south latitude, where it bends eastward and flows into the 
Atlantic. In the far south the Colorii'do and Ne'gro.flow 
into the Atlantic. 

240. South America has three grand river systems : first, 
the Orino'co ; second, the Amazon' ; and third, the La Pla'ta, 
all of which pour their waters into the Atlantic Ocean. 

241. The basins of these three rivers are separated in 
their lower portions by the mountains and highlands of the 
Pari^ma and Brazil'. The central parts of the basins of all 

237. The Andes in Buenos Ayree. Western slope of the Andes. Desert of 
Atacama.— 238. Why are there no lazve riyera flowing into the Padfte from 
South America ? Into what do most of the waters of this continent flow i -^ 
239. Three rivers at the northern extremis of the Andes. River St. Franeis- 
00. The Colorado and Nem, — 240. Three grand river systemi of this oontl- 
neat. — 241. Their basins how separated in their lower portions. Oeatral parte 
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thcee, towards the foot of the Andes, form an extensive level, 
and are only divided from one another by imperceptible ele- 
vations in the plains, barely sufficient to form the watersheds 
between their tributaries. This peculiar structure is the cause 
of the natural canal of the Cassiquia're, whiph connects the 
Upper Orino'co and Ki'o Ne'gro. 

242. The OaiNeco, the first of the great river systems of 
South America, rises in the Sier'ra del Pari'ma, 200 miles 
east o^the Peak of Dui^da, and runs westerly until it receives 
the Guavia're from the Andes. It then runs north, receiving 
the waters of the Me'ta and Apd're coming from the west, 
and then, turning eastward, holds this course till it flows 
through several mouths into the Atlantic Ocean. The Ori- 
no'co is nj^vigable for 1000 miles at all seasons. The Me^ta 
may be ascended to the foot of the Andes. The Dksin of 
the Orino'co has an area of 300,000 square miles. 

243. The Amazon, forming the second great river system 
of South America, drains the eastern declivity of the Andes, 
from the equator to the 20th degree of south latitude. The 
Tungura'gua, er Maranon^ its highest source, flows from Lake 
Lattrico'(£a in a plain 96 miles north-west of Li'ma, and 60 
miles from the Pacific. It takes at first a northerly course till 
it reaches Jaen^ in 5^® S. lat ; thence it pursues an easterly 
direction of nearly 4000 miles to the Atlantic. The tide flows 
up 400 miles, and the river is navigable to the foot of the 
Andes. More than 20 superb rivers, navigable almost to 
their sources, pour their waters into it, besides- numberless 
small streams. On its soiithem bank it receives the Hua 
lla'ga and Ucaya'le from Peru ;.the Madei'ra, its largest tribu- 
tary, from Bolivia; and the Tapa'jos, Xin'gu, and Tocan- 
tins', from Brazil'. Its northern affluents are the Putumay'o, 
Caque'ta, and B,i'o Ne'gro. The Amazon and its tributaries 
drain an area of 2,500,000 square miles. 

244. The Rio de la Plata and its tributaries comprise the 
third great river system of South America. The estuary of 
this river is about 185 miles in length, and nowhere less than 
30 miles in breadth, expanding at its entra ice into the At- 
lantic to 150 miles. It is shallow and loaded with mud, 
which discolors the ocean for many miles from its mouth. 

of the basins. The Cassiquiare River. — 242. Describe the system of the 
Orinoco. Area of the basin. — 243. Describe the Amazon. Its first course. 
Trom Jaen to its mouth. Tide and navigation. Navigable tributaries of the 
Amazon. Tributariet from the south. From the north. Area of the basin. — 
244. The third river system of South America. Describe the Rio de la Plata. 
tbe Uruguay. The rarana. The Paraguay. The western tributaries of th« 
7 # 
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The La Plata is fonned by the union of the Urngnay' ana 
Paranft'. The Urugnay' rises on the western declivity of the 
Brazilian Mountains, and takes a south-westerly course of 
about 800 miles. The Parana' also rises on the same decliv- 
ity, runs south-westerly for about 1000 miles, till it receives 
i,he Paraguay', when it bends towards the south to enter the 
La Plata. The Paraguay' rises from a chain of lakes on the 
southern slope of the Carapd Parei'cis, in Brazil', and pur- 
suing a southerly course through nearly 14 degrees of 
latitude, joins the Parana' under the 27th parallel. The 
principal western tributaries of the Psuuguay' are the Pilco- 
ma'yo and Verme'jo, both of jvhich rise in the Andes of 
Bolivia. The Sala'do flows from the Andes in the north- 
west of Bue'nos Ay'res, through a south-easterly gourse of 
800 milSs, and joins the Parana' in 32^ S. lat 



§ 6. Lakes of South Am^hica. 

245. The limited size of the principal lakes of Sooth 
America presents a strong contrast with those of North 
America. There are many small lakes in the mountain 
valleys and table lands of the Andes, generally of consider- 
able depth. 

246. The great fresh water Lake of Titica'ca, the largest 
and most celebrated in South America, is situated near the 
north-west frontier of Boli'via, shut up in a broad valley, at 
an elevation of 13,000 feet. It has an area of more than 
2000 square miles, and is rflore than 120 fathoms deep in 
many places, and surrounded by splendid scenery. It is fed 
by streams from both ridges of the Andes, and has an outlet 
through the Biver Desaguade'ro, the waters of which are lost 
by evaporation and infiltration in the sandy soil through 
which it flows, and finally in the marsh of Aulla'gas. 

247. There is a range of lakes along the eastern base of 
the Andes, but the greater part of them are mere lagoons, 
or marshes, some very large, which inundate the country to 
a great extent in the time of the tropical rains. 

248. There appears to be a deep hollow in the surface of 
the earth at the point where Boli'via, Brazil', and Para- 
guay' meet, in which lies the Lake Xaray^es, extending on 
each side of the Biver Paraguay'; but, like many South Amer- 

Puraguay. The Salado. — > 24d. Remark on the South American lakes. Lake* 
of the Andes. — 246. liake Titicaca. Its axea and depth. Sources and outlet. 
— 247. liakes at the base of the Andes. — 248. — Lake Xarayes. Lakes in 
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icftn lakes, it is not pennanent Salt and fresh water lakes 
are numeioas on the {Plains of the BX'o de la Pli'ta, and near 
the Andes of Patago'nia. 



{ 7. Geology of South Akerica. 

249. One of the most singnlar circumstances in the forma* 
don of the Andes chain is the enormous thickness and height 
of vrhaX geologists call the secondary formation. Humhoidt 
asserts that beds of coal havoi been found in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa F^, at an eleyation of 8650 feet above the 
level of the sea ; and even at the height of 14,700 feet, near 
Huantl'co. The plains of Bogota', which are about 9000 
feet in elevation, are covered with sandstone, gypsum, shell 
limestone, and in some places rock salt Fossil shells have 
been found in Peru at 12,800 feet in one place, and at 14,120 
feet in another, where they were also accompanied with 
sandstone. The basalt of Pichincha, near the city of ^uito, 
has an elevation of 15,500 feet ; while granite, which crowns 
the lofliest mountains of Europe, is not found higher than 
11,500 feet in the Andes, and is scarcely known in Ecuador 
or Peru. , The lofty summits of Sorata, Chimborazo, and 
others consist entirely of porphyry, which constitutes a mass 
of 10,000 or 12,000 feet in tluckness, together with an enor- 
mous body of quartz, of 9500 feet thick. The ChiUan Andes 
difier in t^eir composition from the other parts of the chain; 
for it is in the cordillera of this part that vast blocks of crystal 
are found, capable of beings formed into columns six or 
seven feet I in length. The pampas of Bue'nos Ay 'res are 
entirely alluvial Granite prevails to the extent of 2000 
miles along the coast of Brazil', and, with si'euite, forms the 
base of the table land. The superstructure of the table 
land consists of metamorphic and old igneous rocks, sand- 
stone, clay slate, Umestone, in which are large caverns with 
bones of extmct animals, and alluvial soil. To'paz, am'e- 
thyst, and other gems are abundant Brazil' produces more 
diamonds than any other country. 

the plains of La Plata. — 219. Geology. Formation of the Andes. Basalt of 
the PicLincba. Granite. Sorata, Cmmborazo, &c. Chilian Andes. Pampii 
dfBaeoica Ayres. Brasilian coast. Supentructure of tht table lanAi. 
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Table of Minerals of South America. 

Diamonds. — Brazil'. 

Othbr P&bcious Stones. — Brazil', New Grena'da, CUlfe, and Peru'. 

Gold. — New Grena'da, Ecuadflr', Peru', BoU'yia, Chile, Brazil', and Lft Pltt'l* 

SiLTBB. — BoU'Tia, Peru', Chile, and La Pla'ta. 

Tin.— Peru'. 

Mbrcuby. — Peru'. 

COPPEB. — Peru' and Chile. 

Ikon. — Brazil' and Peru'. 

Coal. — Peru' and Chile. * 

Salt. — La Pla'ta, Brazil', Venezuela, New Qfena'da, BoM'via, and Pera'. 

Saltpetre. — Peru'. 



§ 8. Questions for Review. 

250. What general form of contAur' has South America ? 

What features in the reliefs of the continent appear to have determined 
its outline ? 

Name the seyeral systems of highlands. 

Whidi is the chief system ? 

Towards which ocean is its long slope ? 

Which are the five principal mountain knots of the Andes ? 

What and where is the loffciest summit of the Andes ? 

Is the chain single or double between the Straits of Mag^PIan and the 
knot of Por'co ? 

Which is the most important pass across the Chilian And^ ? 

Between what knots are the OsrdiU^'ra Real' and the CordiliS'ia of the 
coast? 

What valley is enclosed between these ridges P 

Which are the principal summits in the eastern ridge P Thdr respeo- 
tive heights ? 

Describe the knot of Cus'co. / 

What important river valleys between the ridges north of the knot of 
Pas'co and Huanu'co ? 

How is the pkteau of Qui'to situated ? Its elevatioh P 

Name the principal ridges of the Brazilian Mountains. Their highest 
point. 

What watershed is formed by the Si^r'ra dos Verten'tes P Its greatest 
elevation P 

How many and what ridges in the northern portion of the Andies P 

Which of them passes towards the Isthmus of PanamS' P 

Describe the Pctri'ma ayvtem of mountains. 
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Whidi 18 the principal ridge ? 

Which the hi^est point ? • 

In which mountain system are the prindpal Tokanoes P 

How many distmct series of Tolcanoes, and in which state is eadiP 

Which are the two highest ? 

What is the eteyadan of the valley of Desaguad^'ro above the level at 
the sea? 

What lake and city are situated in this valley P 

What five noted smnmits are visible from the plateau of Qul'to P 

By what is the intervening space between the Andes, the Peui'ma, and 
the Brazilian Mountains occupied P 

Into what three basins are these lowlands divided P 

What states and countiies are included in the plain of the Amaam P 

What are the sdvas ? 

Desoibe the Ud'nos of the Orind'oo. 

What are the limits of the plain of the I^ Fl&'taP 

What states does it include P 

What are the pampas f 

What desert paces in South America P 

What is the area of the badn of the Qrind'co P 

What riTers belong to this basin ? 

What northern rivers belong to tie basin of the Amazon P 

What is there remarkable m the vratershed between the Orind^oo and 
Amazon basins ? 

What riTers from the sotdh belong to the basin of the Amazon P 

Which is the most western source of the Amazon P 

What is the area of the basin of the Amazon ? 

What two larpe rivers unite to form the La.PUi'ta P 

What other riTers belong to this basin P 

What three rivers from the Andes flow north into the Oaribb^'an SeaP 

Describe the St Frands'co River. 

What rivers flow into the Atlantic s^^uth of the Ri'o de k P^'ta P 

What becomes of the surplus waters of the Lake Titica'ca P 

What peculiarity marks many of the lakes of South America P 

Why are there no large rivers on the west of the Andes ? 

How fiir is the Amazon navigable P 

Between what parallels does the Amazon hold its course P 

Between what parallels is the broader porticm of the continent utuated f 

Does this portion ccmsist of highland or lowland chiefly P 



CHAPTEE VIII. . 

SPECIAL GEOO&AFHT OF SUROPB. 
Preparatory Exercises on the Map of EtrsoPS. 

251. What ocean xkordi of Ed'rcfjeP Wast? 
What oontanent joins it on the east ? 
By what branches of the Atlantic is it indented ? 
What passage leads into each of these P 
What waters penetrate the northern coast P 
Name the branches of the B^'tic Sea. 
Name the blanches of the Meditenanean. 
What Haters separate Great Britain and Ireland P 
Chief islands in the Mediterranean P 
Whese is Iceland situated P 
What separates England from France P 
What four peninsulas in the south of Europe P 
What five seas in the south of Europe P 
How is the Spanish peninsula bounded P 
How is the Italian peninsula bounded P 
What is the situation of Greece ? 

What is the situation of Crime'a ? * | 

What peninsulas in the west and north-west of Eur(q;ieP 
What slates occupy the Scandina'vian peninsula P ! 

Of what state is the Jut'bnd peninsula a pail P 

Which are the chief capes of Norway ? , 

What and where are the Skk^er Back and C&t'tegBtP 
Where are Capes Orte^' and Finisttee' P 

What capes south of Por'tugal P ' 

Where are Capes SpartiYen'to and Pfis'saro P 

What cape south of Greece P i 

What islands west of Greece P 

Between what parallels of latitude is Europe P I 

Between what meridians P 

What empire occupies the east of Europe P j 

What states join lUissia P 
What states m Western Europe P 
Where is Portugal P 
What countries surround the B41'tic P 
How is the Bay of Bis'cay situated P 
What countries do the British Isles include P 

i 
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What eocBifries aniiaid tiie Kertii Seaf 
Wliat iniand sea od the soatb-east of Europe t 
What groups of islands ivest and north of SoothndP 
What gnnip west of Norwav P 
Chief ulands in the BM'ticP 
Where are the Sea of Ea'ra and White Sea? 
What and where is the Naze ? 
What groap of islands east of Spain P 
Where is the Gulf <tf G«n'oa P 
What krge islands due sooth of G^n'oa P 
Where is Sicily ? 

What strait on the east P * 

Trace the waters of the Don Elver to the ooeeiL 
What stsaitB or sounds lead into the BIlFtic Sot P 
What ooimtries around the Aichipfil'ago P 

What sections of the United States oorre^Kind with the south of Bo* 
lope in ktitade P 



§ 1. EXTSITT AKD GbNSBAL FbaTVBSS OF EtTROPB. 

252. EiTEOPE appears as an appendage of Asia, projecting 
westward, partially separated from it by water, but united 
wit^ it by the U'rai ana Cauc&'sian Mountains. It is bound-' 
ed on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic, and on the south by the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. The eastern boundary is formed by the U'ral Moun- 
tains, U'ml River, and C&s'pian Sea, which separate it from 
Asia. It extends from 36** to 71** N. lat, and from 9^** W. 
to 67** E. Ion. Its surface is estimated at 3,900,000 squa#e 
miles, and its coast line i^ 17,000 miles, or 1 mi^e of coast for 
every 229 miles of surface. Europe embmces the national 
divisions of RAs'sia, Swe'den, Norway, PrAs'sia, Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, and Greece, on the conti- 
nent, and the British Isles lying westward. 

253. The mass of Europe is deeply indented in all parts 
by the ocean, and by inland seas. The Grecian and Scandi- 
na'vian peninsulas seem to be made up of many smaller pen- 
insulas. The inland seas, and the portions of the ocean in- 
cluded within the outer limits of Europe, form nearly half its 
surface. The Atlantic, penetrating the western border, forms 
the North Sea, Bil^tic Sea, Gulf of Both^nia, Gulf of Fin- 

252. EuBOPB. Of Europe in relation to Asia. Boundaiieis. Extent. Area, 
Ooaitlme. National divittona. — 353. Indentations of tiie o6afit. Froportioii 
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land, Golf of Bi'ga, English Channel, Bay of BWcsj; and 
by the Strait of Gibril'tar forms the Meditenanean Sea, Golf 
of Ly'ons, Gulf of G^'noa, Golf of Ta'ranto, the Adriatic, 
Grecian Arghiperago, Mar'mora, Black, and Az'of Seas. The 
Arctic Ocean in the north forms the White Sea, Tcheskay'a 
Gulf, and Sea of Ka'ra. 

254. In Europe, instead of vast table lands and chains of 
mountains separating it into distinct regions, we find the 
highlands ai)d lowlands intermingled. Valleys and streams 
intersect all the highlands, and plains divide the mountains 
into groups of moderate sfze. The surface of Europe may 
conveniently be considered under four principal divisions, 
viz., the Central Highlands, or European portion of the great 
mountain zone of the old world ; the Southern Peninsulas , 
the Northern Highlands ; and the Great Europe'an Plain, 



§ 2. The Central Highlands of Eubope. 

255. The Europe'an portion of the great mountain zone 
comprises three principal groups or systems, viz., the Pyre- 
ne'an, the Al^pine, and the Balk&n' systems. 

256. The Pyrenees Mountains extend ih)m the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean Sea, a distance of 270 nules. 
The breadth of the range is about 60 miles ; the average 
height is nearly 8000 feet, being higher in the east than in 
the west On the French declivity the descent is steep, 
rugged, and notched. The highland is continued through the 
south of France, at a much lower elevation, by chains of 
hills and table lands. The most remarkable of the French 
system are the mountains of Auvergne', and the Cevennes', 
which reach the right bank of the Rhone, and form the link 
between the more elevated masses of Western and Eastern 
Europe. 

257. The Alpine System constitutes the highest and most 
extensive mountain range in Europe, if we except the Can- 
ca'sian Mountains, which lie on the southern boundary be- <r' 
tween it and Asia. They extend from the Rhone, in France,^ 
to Dalma^tia, on the east of th& * Adri&tic Sea : hence they 
occupy the space between the 5th and 18th degrees of east 

of water surface. Branches of the Atlantic. Of the Arctic. — 254. Diapositioii 
of the highlands and lowlands. Intersections. Four divisions of its sunace. ^* 
256. Three groups of the central hi^ands. — 256. The Pyrenees. Mountains, 
of France. — 257. Of the AJlds. Their extent Their course between the 
Rhone and the Po to Kont Blanc. Valleys of this portion. The yalleys as 
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ImgitQde, fonning a vast semicircular bulwark on the north 
of Italy and the Adri&t'ic. Between the basin of the Po 
Biver and the valley of the Rhone the mountain mass reaches 
from the shore of the Mediterranean, bending round by the 
west and north, to Mont Blanc, in Savoy^ The valleys to 
the east and west branch off at right angles from the water* 
shed. Those to the east are short, straight, and deep, termi- 
nating in the basin of the Po ; those to the west are of much 
greater length, and mther winding. The peculiar disposition 
of these valleys has rendered the communication between 
France and Italy comparatively easy. The roads follow the 
valleys up to the watershed, and have then only to traverse 
one high ridge. Three great carriage roads lead over it : the 
southern one is the road of Mount Gene'vre, 6197 feet at the 
summit ; the middle road is that of Mount Cenis^ 6784 feet, 
and is by far the most used of all the roads over the Alps ; 
the northern carriage road is 'that of the Little St Bernard' ; 
its highest point is 7200 feet « 



Alps. 




Section of 'Europe from the Baltic to the Apennines. 

B. S. — Baltic Sea. | Jura Mountains. 

B. M. — Brocken Mountain. I Alps. 

B. G. — Era Gebir'ge. | Valley of the Po. 

258. At Mont Blanc the direction of the range changes to 
east north-east, and runs through the Grisdns' and Tj^r^ol to 
the Great Glock'ner, in 46° 52' N. lat and 12° 43' E. Ion., 
where the higher Alps terminate a course of 420 miles long. 
East of Mont Blanc two high ridges enclose the vaUey of 
Valaise'. In the chain on the north of this valley the greatest 
Europe'an gl&'cier is found, not far west of the source of the 
Rhone. Here a great part of the chain rises above the snow 
line, and is always covered with ice, and comprises an area 
of 200 square miles. 

259. The most elevated part of this chain lies between the 

mrenues between France and Italy. Cairiaee roads oyer the Alps. — 258. Course 
of the higher Alps from Mont Blanc. Talley of Valaise. The great elacier. — 
S59. Space between the CqI de la Seigne and tke Simplon. The central ridge. — 
8 
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Col de la S^gDd and the Sffm^lon. The highest mom tarns 
ki Eui^ope are comprised within this space, which is not mora 
than 60 miles long, and where Mont Blanc, the highest of all, 
rises 15,759 feet above the level of the sea. The central 
ridge of the higher Alps is jagged with peaks, pyramids, and 
needles of bare and almost perpendicular rock, rising from 
fields of perpetual snow and rivers of ice to an elevation of 
14,000 feet. 

2G0. Many parallel chains and groups send theixL flanks flaa 
mto the lower grounds. Innumerable branches, hardly lower 
than the main crest, diverge from it in all directions ; of these 
the chain of the Bernese' Alps is the highest and most ex- 
tensive. It separates at the Mount St. Got'hard, in a line 
parallel to the principal chain, forming one of the most re- 
markable groups of mountain scenery in Europe. 

261. An interesting part of the Alpine system is the chain 
of the Swiss Ju'ra, commencing south on the banks of the 
Ehone, and running north-east to the junction of the Shine 
and Aar, a distance of 160 miles, with an average breadth 
of 30 miles. The Ju'm consists of several long parallel 
chains, enclosing narrow longitudinal valleys. The slope 
of the Ju'ra is rapid on the Swiss side, but more gentle 
towards France ; and the ridge, as seen from a distance, pre- 
sents a regular undulating line, with rounded, dome-like sum- 
mits. Unlike the Alps, the chain of the^JQ'ra is clothed from 
base to suiq^it with luxuriant pine forests. 

262. At the Great Glock^ner the main chain divides into 
two branches — the No'ric and Car'nic Alps ; the latter is 
the continuation of the chief stem. At Mont Terglou' it 
takes the name of Julian Alps, and runs east till it joins the 
Balkan^ under the 18th meridiem. . 

263. The Hyrca^nian, Sudetic, and Garpa'thian MoontauB^ 
form the northern boundary of these highlands. The fixst, 
consisting of three parallel ridges, extends firom the right 
bank of the Rhine to the centre of Germany, about 51® N. 
lat, on the confines of Bava'ria and Bohe'mia. The Sudet'io 
Mountains begin on the east of this group, and, af);er a circuit 
of 300 miles around Bohe^mia, terminate at the small de- 
vated plain of the Upper O'der, which connects them with 
the Carpa'thian Mountains. The country to the south, of 
these limiting chains, between them and the Alps, is covered 

260. Of^parallel chains. The Bernese Alps.— 261. The Swiss Jutfu Slopes 
of the Jura. Forests. — 262. Division of the Alps at the Great Glockner. — < 
263. Northern limit of the Central Highhuicls. The Hyrcanian Mountaiot. 
The Budetic Mountains. The country south of these chains. Width of ih» 
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litfiaii jBtiieate netwcok ef moKBtaisB and plsins of modemto 
efeyatioQ. Ibe n^idtli <^ the higher Alps is about 100 miles, 
iiMsieaffliLg to IdO miles east of £e Ghsons', aad to 200 miles 
between the Idth aad 16th mendians, but is not more than 
86 miles where it joins the BalJcftn' Moantaios. 

264. The Balk&n' range extends 600 miles, from the Julian 
idps to the Black Sea. It begins by a table land 70 miles 
long, traversed by low Mils, ending in precipitous rocks 7000 
ieet high. I(ugged mountains suceeed to this, with snow- 
dsd summits. Another table land follows, extending to 
Mount Arbe'lus, near the town of Sophia, where the He'mus 
lirantains begin. Tlieae rim in parallel ridges, separated by 
valleys, to the Black Sea, dividing the plains between the 
Lower Dan^abe and the Propoa'tis mto nearly equal parts. 
The Balkan^ system of mountains is every where rent by 
tenciGLC issijures across the chains and table lands, so deep 
sad narrow that daylight is almost excluded. These chasms 
afford the safest passes across the range. 



§ 3: Tax Southsxiv Fbniksvlas of Eukope. 

265. The Spanish Pknimsula consists chiefly of table 
land traversed by parallel ridges of mountains. The Can- 
tA^hnan chain extends iiom the Pyr^enees westward to Cape 
FkjiiitfDre', on the Atlantic. On the Spanish side of the 
Pfir'eaees, gigaatio alopkig onsets, separated by deep valleys, 
exitend to l^e inuiks of the £'bro. The J^'rmi range di- 
v^iiSee at Qght aagles from the Fy r^enoes, and extends soiith- 
waids near^ Enough the whole of Spain. From this range 
vsfi<Ht8 eoUafcetsI bj^aaiches again diverge, generally taking a 
soii&'»!wiesterly'Oonrse. Of these the most north^y is the 
in^gged atid lomamitie Castirian' range, which extends into 
PMugfd; then follow the •Sicr'ra de Toledo, the Sier'ra 
More^im and the Sier'ra Neva^da. The table land is bare 
of trees. The plains of old Castile^ are bare and uncul- 
fenrted, except along the banks of the rivers. The mari- 
time provinces on the Mediterranean and those of Por- 
tugal are luxuriant and beautiful. Central Spain, embracing 
the two Ctttftiles', is the most considerable table land of 
E*uope, having a general elevation of 2000 feet above the 

^her Alps. — 264. The Balkan range. Table land. The Hemus Mountains. 
^^nBtores and chasms. — 265. Spanish peninsula. Cantabxian chain. Spanish 
iid« of the Pyreneet Ifaenan range. South-westerly collateral branches. 
Of the table lands, pMxks, and maritime parts. Plateau of Central Spain. — 
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sea level The descent fiom it is, on all sides, very steep« 
and the transition from the almost treeless plains of Castile' 
to the milder climate and luxuriant vegetation of the low- 
lands, at the foot of the plateau, is very striking. 

266. The Italian Peninsula is traversed by the Ap'en 
nines, beginning at the Mir^itime Alps, enclosing the Gulf 
of Gen'oa, and running in parallel ricfges to the middle of 
Cala^bria There they separate into two branches, one of 
which goes to Ca'po de Leu'ca, on the Gulf of Ta'ranto, the 
other to Cape Spartiven'to, in the Strait of Messi^na, and 
reappearing in the Island of Srcily. The mountains of Sar- 
din^ia and Cor'sica are outlying members of the Mar'itime 
Alps. 

267. The Grecian Peninsula is a Country of mountains. 
The chains terminate in bold, projecting headlands, which 
reach far into the sea, and reappear in the numerous islands 
and rocks that dot the coast The Grecian mountains, like 
the fiaik&n', are torn by transverse fractures. 



§ 4. No&THBiLN Highlands of Europe. 

268. The Scandina'vian Ststem of Mountains, Irom 
which the peninsula takes its name, extends from the south- 
em point of Norway, along the western coast, for 1000 miles^ 
m a north-east direction, terminating at Cape North, on the 
Arctic Ocean. Its highest elevation is 8400 feet, The south- 
ern portion of the chain is called the Hardan'ger-field, and 
consists of ridges following the general direction of the range 
150 miles broad At a distance of S60 miles from the Naze 
the mountains form a single elevated mass, called the Dov're- 
field, terminating in a table land 4500 feet high. It slopes 
towards the east, and plunges at once into a deep sea on the 
west. The northern section of the chain is called the Ki^olen 
Mountains. The coast of Norway is a continued series of 
rocky islands, capes, promontories, and precipitous clifis, rent 
into fiords or chasms, which penetrate for miles into the heart 
of the mountains. The valleys in Sweden along the eastern 
side of the chain abound in forests and lakes. 

269. The mountains of the British Isles and those of 

N ' ■ , I . , , ■ II . 

266. Italian j>eiunsula. The Apennines. Mountains of Sardinia and Corsica. 

— 267. Grecian peninsula. — 268. Scandinaviair mountains. The Hardanger* 
field. The Dovre-field. The Eiolen Mountains. Coast of Norway. Sweden. 

— 269. 'Mountains of the British Isles. Scotland in the north-west. Scottish 
■ mountains. The Grampian Hills. Ben Nevis. Western part of Scotland. 
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the north-eastern parts of Iceland have a similar character, and 
follow the same general directions as those of Scandina^via, 
and are therefore considered as belonging to the same sys- 
tem. The Fer^oe Islands hse-at once in a table land, 2000 
feet* high, bounded by precipitous cliJSs. The rocky islands 
of Shetland and Ork'ney form part of the Scottish system. 
The north-west part of Scotland is a table land, from 1000 
to 2000 feet high, which ends abraptly in the sea, covered 
with heath, peat mosses, and pasture. The general direction 
of the Scottish mountains is from south-west to north-east, 
divided by a long hue of lakes in the same direction, extend- 
ing from near the Isle of Mull completely across the island 
to Mdr'ay Firth. The Gr&m'pian Hills, with their spurs, fill 
the greater part of Scotland north of the Clyde and the Forth. 
Ben Nev'is, 4368 feet above the level of the sea, is the high- 
est mountain in the British Isles. The western part of Scot- 
land is a wild country. Along the Atlantic coast it bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Norway. It is thought prob- 
able that the Heb'rides Islands once formed a part of the 
main land, since they follow the same direction of the moun- 
tain system in two parallel lines of islands of rugged and 
imposing aspect. The undulating country on the l>Drders of 
Scotland becomes higher in the west of England and north 
of «Wales, where the hills are wild, though the valleys are 
in a high state of cultivation. Ireland is mostly a moun- 
tainous country, the Atlantic coast presenting the same 
wild aspect as seen in the neighboring islands; but it is 
rich in arable land and pasture, and abounds in fresh water 
lakes. 

270. The U&al Chain of Mountains, forming the boundary 
between Europe and Asia, is the only interruption in the 
level of the great northern plain, and i^ wholly separate 
from any other mountain system. This chain begins on the 
right bank of the U'ral Eiver, in about the 61st parallel of 
north latitude, and runs due north to the Gulf of Ka^ra. It 
consists of three sections — the northern, middle, and south- 
ern U'rals. Their peaks do not generally exceed 5000 feet in 
height The breadth of the range varies from 40 to 120 
miles. The descent on both sides is so gentle that in many 
places it is difficult to determine where the plain begins. 

West of England and north of Wales. Ireland. — 270. The Ural Mountaina 
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I 5. Tbb Grbat EirmoFBAN Plain. 

271. The Grbat Eumopi: an 'Plain occnpies more tdao twm 
thiids of the continent, exteading from the North Sea east* 
ward along the southern shores of the Bal'tic, as fhr as the 
U'ral Monntains, and from the shores of the Black Sea on 
the south to those of the Arctic Ocean on the north. Through 
the whole of this tract, which comprehends Holland, North 
Grermany, the greater part of IMssia, and the whole of £u- 
rope'an RAs'sia, there scarcely occurs any elevation deservii^ 
the name of a hilL 

272. The mean height of the low provinces of France is 
4d0 feet Mos'cow, the highest point of the Europe'an plain, 
is also 480 feet, from which the land slopes imperceptiUy 
towards the sea, both on the north and the south, till it really 
dips below its level. Holland would be overflowed were it 
not for its dikea At Astrakon, on the Cas'pian Sea, the pkia 
sinks still lower than in Holland. 

273. The Europe^an plain is highly cultivated and very 
productive in the western and middle regions and along the 
Bal'tic. A large portion of 'the plain is pasture land, and 
wide tracts are covered with forests, especially in Po'land and 
iUks'sia. The quantity of swamp and waste land iti Eurepe 
is also g^eat Towards the eastern extremity the plain aa- 
sumes the peculiar character of desert called steppes, a level 
waste destitute of trees, commencing at the Biver Dnie'per* 
and extending along the shores of the Black Sea. 



§6. Rivsa Stbtehs of Euaopa. 

274. Europe stands preeminent among the continents on 
account of its extensive water surface. Its numerous penin- 
sulas, and the deep indentations of its eoast by the ocean and 
by inland seas, render it the most accessible for cominercial 
intercourse. 

275. It comprises two principal water systems, each of 
which may be subdivided into as many natuml divisions, or 
basins, as it has primary rivers. In the west, the Alps and 

Their extebt. Sections. Descent. — 271. The great Eurox)ean plain. Cotin- 
tiies included. Eleyation. — 272. Particular heights. — 273. Of cultiTated and 
wastelands. Steppes.— ^ 274. The water surface of Europe compared with the 
other continents. Facilities for commerce. — 276. Two prmdpal water syptema. 
The dividing line in the west. The watershed in the eastern parts. Waten 
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the German moantains divide the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic from those that flow into the Meditermnean and 
Black Seas. In the eastern parts, a watershed exists on the 
great plain, beginning on the northern declivity of the Car* 
pa'thian Mountains, at about the 23d meridian, in a low range 
of hills. It runs between the sources of the Dnie^per and 
Vis'tula, and winds along the plain to the V&l'dai table laud, 
which is the highest point It then declines northward towards 
Liake One'ga, in about the 60th parallel, and lastly bends 
lound to the sources of the Ka^ma in the U'ral Mountains. 
The waters north of this watershed ^ow into the Bal'tic and 
White Seas, and those on the south flow into the Black and 
C&s'pian Seas. The streams north of the general watershed 
are very numerous ; those on the south are of greater mag- 
nitude. 

276. The systems of the VoPga and D&n'ube Bivers are 
the most extensive in Europe. The Volga has a basin com* 
prising 653,000 square miles, and is navigable throughout 
most of its coarse. It rises in a small lake on the slopes of 
the VaPdai table land, at an elevation of 550 feet, and falls 
into the C&s'pian Sea, which is 83 feet below the level of the 
Black Sea ; so that it has a descent of 633 feet in a course 
of 2000 miles. It carries to the Ciis'pian one seventh of all 
the river water of £urope. The U'ral Biver also falls into 
the Cis^pian. 

277. The Danube drains a surface of 312,000 square miles, 
traversing the whole of Southern Germany, Hungary, and 
Tilrkeiy. It receives 60 navigable tributaries, among which 
are the Inn, the Drave, the Save, the Theiss, and the FnSith. 
Tiid quantity of water dischaiged by the D&n'ube is nearly 
equal to that of all the other rivers flowing into the Black 
Sea. It rises in the Black Forest, in Grermany, at an eleva- 
tion of 2850 feet, giving it a current of considerable velocity, 
which, with rocks and rapids, impedes its navigation in many 
places. From Orso'va to the Black Sea it flows in a gentle 
current, and is navigable for large vessels. Its length is 1725 
miles. The Dnie'per and Dnies'ter also flow into the Black 
Sea. The Don falls into the Sea of Az'of, 

278. The Biver Po rises on the confines of France, from 
Mount Vi'so in the Alps, and flows eastward to the Adriatic. 
It divides the extensive and rich plain of Lombardy into two 

nerih of this ^mtcrahed. South. Contrast.— 276. The Vd^ and Danube 
tfetema. Bann of the Volga. Ita source and termination. Descent. Vol- 
ume. The UraX Rhrer. — 277. B«m of the Danube. Chief tributaries. Vol. 
in&ee^vater. Souice. Length. Dnieper and Dnieater. Don.— 278. Deacribt 
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near'.y equal parts, and is the great receptacle for the streams 
flowing south from the Alps, and for those that flow north 
from a part of the Ap^ennine range. This plain is about 250 
miles long, and from 50 to 120 miles wide, including the 
whole of the Lombar^do-Vene^tian kingdom, the central por- 
tion of Sardin'ia, most of Par'ma and Mo'dena, and the 
northern parts of the Pa'pal States. 

279. The Rhone Biver rises in Switzerland, west of Mount 
St. Got'hard, at an elevation of 6780 feet, and flows, at first, 
westerly to the Lake of Gene'va. On leaving the lake it 
takes a south-west direction, passing between the Alps and 
Ju'ra chain into France, till it receives the waters of the 
Saone coming from the north. From thence it flows south, 
eChd enters the Gulf of Lyons by four mouths. Its length is 
645 miles. The Cevennes' Mountains form the western 
boundary of the basin of the ^hone, and the Alps the east- 
em. This river passes through one of the most beautiful 
and delightful regions of the world. It is one continued 
vineyard, sheltered by mountains from 500 to 2000 feet height, 
and dotted all over with large towns, villages, cottages, and 
neat villas. 

280. The Rivers of Spain form as important a feature as 
its mountains. The Dod^ro and the Ta^gus, rising in the 
IbeYian chain, traverse the two central plains, and flow 
through Portugal into the Atlantic. The Guadia'na, on its ap< 
proach to Portugal, forms the boundary between it and Spain. 
The Guadalquivir' is wholly within Spain, and has on its 
banks the cities of C<ir'dova and Seville', with Ca'diz not iai 
from its mouth. It is the only river in Spain of much com- 
mercial importance; The E'bro, from the Cantab'rian Moun* 
tains in the north, flows south-east into the Mediterranean. 

281. The greater part of France is composed of river ba- 
sins, separated by mountains and hills, which expand into 
plains as they approach the coast. Besides the Rhone, here- 
tofore described, there is the Garonne' in the south, and the 
Loire (Lwar) in the centre, both flowing into the Bay of 
Biscay ; the Seine in the north-west, flowing into the English 
Channel ; and the Rhine on the eastern bouTidary. 

282. The Rhine deserves a more particulai description. 
It is formed in the Grisons' by the union of three streams ; 

the Po. Extent of the plain of Lombard^. — 279. The Rhone. Eastern and west- 
em boundary of its basin. Of the regions watered by this rirer. — 280. Rivenr 
of Spain, Ihe Guadalquivir. The Ebro. — 281. River basins of France. Chief 
rivers. — 282. Sources of the Rhine.- From Lake Constance to the Rh^infellai 
Division between the Upper and Lower Rhine. Its course^ &c.» from Basis. 
Xributaries above and bolow Basle. Extent of the basin of the Rhine. Com. 
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the first of which issues from 4he north side of Mount St 
. Gofhard, at an elevation of 6580 feet ; and flowing north, re- 
ceiving many torrents and streams in its descent, it enters 
Lake Constance. Leaving the lake at the west end, it flows 
westward to SchafHiaik'sen, and 3 miles below it falls over a 
ledge of rocks 80 feet in height, forming the celebrated cata* 
ract of the Rhein'fels. The river keeps its western course 
through a rocky valley as far as Basle, which is 827 feet 
above the level of the North Sea, and is the point of division 
between the Upper and Lower Rhine. Here, turning north, 
its navigation commences ; and leaving Switzerland, it forms 
the boundary between France and Balden, flowing on nortb 
and north-west through Germany and Holland, till it falls into 
the North Sea. Its length is 600 miles. The chief tributa- 
ries of the Bhine are the Aar above Basle, and the Neck'ar, 
Main, Moselle', and Mouse, below. The basin drained by 
the Rhine and its afliuents comprises more than 65,280 square 
miles. In a commercial point of view the Bhine is, perhaps, 
the most important river in Europe, owing to the numerous 
states, to which it aflbrds a water conveyance. The whole 
of Holland is a collection of deltoid islands, formed by the 
Bhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. 

283. The great plain which forms the north of Germany, 
PrAs'sia, and Poland is traversed by several large rivers and 
their tributaries. The We'ser rises on the northern slope of 
the Rhon'gebir^ge, and flowing north for 250 miles, falls into 
the North Sea. The Elbe, a large and important river, flows 
from the Bohe^mian Mountains, generally in a north-west 
course, for 550 miles, and also falls into the North Sea. The 
O'der rises in Mora'via, from the Sudet'ic and Carpa'thian 
Mountains, at an elevation of 1800 feet, and flows north- 
west through the centre of Prds'sia to the Bal'tic- Sea. The 
Vis'tula rises in MoraVia, in a branch of the Carpa^thians, 
near the frontier of Gall'cia, and flows northerly through the 
centre of Po'land into the Gulf of Dant^zic, an arm of the 
BiPtic Sea. Its length is 530 miles. 

284. The principal rivers which drain the western and 
northern parts of Rtls'sia are the Nie'mfen, which flows into 
the BAl'tic ; the Da'na, into the Gulf of Ri'ga ; the One'ga, 
Dwi'na, and Mezene', into the White Sea ; and the Petch'ora, 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

285. Throughout the lowlands of Europe the navigable 

■leroial importance of the Rhine. Holland. — 283. Of Northern Qermany, 
ProBsia, and Poland. Describe the Wefier. The Elbe. The Oder. The Vis- 
tnUu — 284. Riven of the west and north of Kussia. — 285. Of canals. HiTflts 
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itreams are connected by numerons canals, wliieh greatly 
facilitate the inland navigation. The river systems of the 
Bntish Isles, in connection with their canals, afiPord facilities 
for transportation not exceeded by those qf any other country. 
The surface of England is traversed by a network of water- 
courses equal in extent to 5430 miles. 



§ 7. Lakvs of Evropv. 

286. The lakes of Europe may be grouped into two sy^^ 
terns — those of the great northern ^ain, and those of the 
mountain mass. The chief of those in the lowlands are the 
Lake Lado^ga and Lake One'ga, of RAs^sia, and Lake Wen'ner 
and Lake Wet'ter of Sweden. A large part of Finland is 
covered with lakes. 

287. The mountain S3rstem of lakes comprehends those 
of the Pyr'enees, the Alps, and the Ap'ennines. The lakes 
of the Pyr'enees are chiefly on the French side. There is 
scarcely a valley in the Alpine mnge without its sheet of 
water. The most elevated is that of Lake Trub, 7200 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

288. There are more lakes on the north than on the south 
'side of the Alps : the German valleys are full of them. The 
Lake of Gene'va, from its situation, the pure azure of its 
waters, and the sublime mountain scenery, is the largest and 
most beautiful of all the Alpine lakes. Its surface contains 
about 240 square miles ; it is 1230 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in one place is 1012 feet deep. Inhere are also the 
lakes Lucerne', Brienz^ Con'stance, and the Italian lakes 
Co'mo, Maggio're, Luga'no, and Gar'da. These lakes are fed 
by rivers rising in the gl&'ciers of the higher Alps, and many 
large rivers flow from them. 



§ 8. Geology op Ettkope. 

289. Among the chief primary rocks of the great table 
land of Europe are granite, gneiss, and sienite. In the Al* 
pine ranges west of St. Gothard, calcareous rocks abound, 
often intermixed with clay slate and mica slate ; east of St 

V — — ' 

of the Brildsli Isles. — 286. Two systems of lakes in Europe. Chief of the 
lowltuid lakes. — 287. Moimtain lakes. Lakes of the Pyrenees. Alpine lakes. 
— 288. Lakes north of the Alps. Lake of Qeneva. Other important laikmi 
Their sowroes. — S8d. Geology of Bttropsu 
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Gothsxd the central chain is accompanied by lofty calcareous 
ranges, fiill of caverns. Granite is abundant in most Euro- 
pean countries where primary formations are met with; 
gneiss is the rock in which the Saxon, Bohemian, and Aus- 
tralian metallic veins are situated. Transition limestone, 
which furnishes some of the best ornamental marbles, occurs 
in the north and west of England, south of France, the Alps 
and Pyrenees ; graywacke, in which numerous metallic ores 
reside, abounds in Germany, Transylvania, the north of Italy, 
&c. Coal exists extensively in the British Islands, Sweden, 
Fianee, Grermany, Bohemia, &c. ; chalk is a formation almost 
peculiar to Europe, extending throughout the greater part of 
England, the north of France, and parts of Poland, Russia, . 
Sweden, and Spain. Tertiary beds, containing a great num- 
ber of fossils, exist in various parts of Europe ; the most 
noted are those of the London and Paiis basins. Mineiai 
springs in great variety abound in Europa 



Table of Minerals of Europe. 

DiAMONiM. — Russia. 

Othbb PiiBCious Stones. — Bohemia, Hungary, TrausylTania, and Saxony. 

GoiJ>. — Bussia, Austria, Hvngazy, and Sardinia. 

SUjTbsu — Austria, Hungary, Saxony, Hanorer, Turkey, Greeee, Fnuaia, Ba|^ 

land, France, Sweden, Nofnray, and Sardinia. 
Tm. — England, Saxony, and Bohemia. 
MsscusT. — Spain, Austria, Bararia. 
CoFPBS. — Great Britain and Ireland, Russia, Austria, Sweden, Norway. Tor* 

key, Greece, Prussia, Spain, Fhmoe, and Hanoyer. 
Ibon. —^Europe, (every where.) 
Lbao. — Spain, Great Britain and Ireland, Austria, Prussia, Hanorer, France, 

%aony, and Sardinia. *' 

ZiRO. — England, Belgium, Prussia, and Austria. 

Coal. — Great Britain and Lreland, Belgium, France, Prussia, and Austria. 
'Salf. — Russia, Austria, France, Spain, Great Britain and Ireland, Portugal, 

Prussia, Turkey, Sardinia, Bavaria, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 

Greece. 
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§ 9. Questions fpr Review. 

290. What is there remarkable in the cont6uj/ of Europe P 

What ia the principal feature in the reliefs P 

What proportion of the surfece of Europe is water P 

Lito how many and what principal divisions may the surfece be divided P 

What three groups or ranges compose the Central Highlands P 

Which is the western range P Its average height ? 

What mountains in France P ' 

What is the extent of the Alps Mountains P 

What are the- situation and height of Mont Blanc P Course of the 
Alps from Mont Blanc to the Great Gldck'ner P 

Where is the greatest Europe'an glft'der found P 

By what is the central ridge of the higher Aljps characterized P . 

At what point do the Bemuse' Alps diverge from the main crest P 

Describe the Ju'ra Mountains. 

What two branches diverge from the Great Gldck'nerP 

What mountains form the northern boundary of the Central l^Uands P 

Where is the Balk&n' range P 

What is their character P 

Of what does the Spanish peninsula consist P 

Name the principal ridges that traverse the peninsula. 

What moimtains traverse the Italian peninsula P 

What islands are considered as outlying portions of the M&r'itime Alpa P 

What is the character of the Grecian peninsula P 

Describe the Scandina'vian Mountains. 

What characterizes the Norwfe'^ian coast ? 

What other mountains are considered as belonging to the Scandina'vian 
system P 

Which is the highest summit of the British Isles ? 

What chain runmng north and south separates Asia from Europe P 

What chain running east and west P 

How much of the continent is comprised in the great European plain P 
• What countries are included in this tract P 

What is the elevation of this plain above the sea P 

Where are the steppes, or desert parts P 

How many chief water systems in Europe P 

What forms the watershed between them P 

Describe the basin of the VoFga. 

Describe the basin of the D&n'ube. The valley of the Pa* The vaUey 
of the Khone. 

Describe the river system of Spain. ♦ . 

What rivera in France besides the Rhone P * 

Give a description of the Khine and its affluents. 

Bv what rivera is the great plain of Europe traversed P 

Cnief rivera of Western and Northern Russia ? 

Extent of the water courses of Englaiid ? 

Which are the principal lowland kdkes of Europe P 

On which side of the crest of the Alps and rj^r'enees are lakes moot 
numerouBp 
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Wluch 18 tBe most el^ated c^the Alpine lakes P 

Describe Lake Genfi^YEL 

Iq what country are Lakes Lucerne', Brians, and Cdn'stanoe ? 

Where are lakes CSo'mo, Maggid're, Lu^a'no, and G&'da P 

On what sea is the lowland of Germany P 

What two peninsulas are connected with the Alps P 

What volcanoes in Italy and its isknds P 

What mountainous peninsula in Northern Europe P 

Are its mountains single or in ranges P 

What large river rises in the Cental Highlands and flows towaids the 

IStP 

What two others in the Alps flowing north-west and south-west P 
Which river flows fix>m the southern declivity of the Alps P 
Jn what ridge of land do most of the rivers of the north-eastern low 
kndsriseP 

Lito ^diat seas do they flow P 

Where are the MeOse' and Scheldt P 

Where do the east and west branches of the Volga respectively nmt 

Wlwt river of Asia flows from the U'lal Moantuni P 



CHAPTER IX. 

SPECIAL GBOaBAPHT OF ASIA. 

Pbepakato&t Exescises on the Map of Asia 

291. How is Asia bounded ? 

What branches of the Arctic Ocean indent the Borth of Aaaf 

What branches of the i^icificin the east? 

What islands skirt the Pacific coast ? 

What chain of islands extends from KamtdiSit^ to Afiii^kaf 

What branches has the Chi'na Sea P 

What branches of the In'dian Ocean indent the south F 

Mention the branches of the Ara'biau Sea. 

What is the entrance of the Bed Sea ? * 

How is Ceylon' separated from the main land P 

How is Suma'tra separated from the main land P 

What strait between Smna'tra and Ja'va ? 

How are Bome'o and C^l'ebes sepaiated ? 

What passage between Formo'sa and the main land P 

What between the Jap^' Isles and Gor^'a ? 

What between the Sagha'lien Island and Mantchdd'ria P 

Nan^e the chief islands between Asia and Austra'lia. 

Where is the Island of Cy 'prus ? 

Name the chief islands north of Asia. 

What groups of islands in the Bay of Bengal' p 

What groups west and south-west of Hindost&n' P 

What uree great peninsulas in the south of Asia P 

What is the southern cape of Hindost&n' ? 

What three capes of In'ao-Chi'na P 

What is the eastern cape of Ara'bia ? 

What peninsulas on the eastern coast of Asia P 

What IS their general direction from the coast P 

How is Kamtch&t'ka bounded P 

How is Core'a bounded P 

What is the southern point of Eamtch&fka P 

What cape terminates Asia at B^hr'ing's Straits P 

Which is the most northern cape of Asia P 

Which is the most southern cape P ^ 

How is Malay 'a connected with the main land P 

What is the southern point of Ceyldn' P 

Between what parallels is Asia P 

m 
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fhroDgh wfaat Bcmes does it extend f 

What county ia Northem Asia? •^ 

Wliat CGontnes in Oentnl Asia P 

W]iat three countries floutii of Toockktibi' P 

Which is the most western oountry of Asia ? 

What are the divisions of iSbe Chinese' empire P 

What are the divisions of tn'do-Ghi'na ? 

What island em{»re east of Asia? 

What is the direction of the coast line of Hindortftn' P 

How are these coasts distingaiBhed ? 



i 1. Extent and Genebal FEAtxTRfis ov Asia. 

292. The coiitiiient of Asia was t^e enrliest inhabited by 
man ; it is the largest, and in many respects the niOBt inter- 
esting portion of the earth. The Arctic Ocean is on its north- 
era border. On the north-east it approaches the Am^can 
continent, from -which it is separated by B€hr'ing*s Straits ; 
On the east it is washed by the Pacific Ocean ; south by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the west it is limited by Europe and 
Africa. It is sej)arated from Africa by the Gulf of A'den, 
Strait of Babelmftn'deb, and the Red Sea, and is united to 
it by the Isthmus of SA'ez. It is separated from Eumpe by 
the Mediterranean, the Arghipel'ago, the DaTdan€lles', the 
Mir'mora, the Bos'porus, the Black Sea, the crest of the 
Cauca'sian Mountains, the- Cis'pian Sea, the U'mi Biver, 
and the U'ral chain of mountains to the Sea of Ka'ra. It 
iies between the parallels of 1' and 78** N. lat., and between 
the meridians of 26° E. and 168** W. Ion. Its superficial 
area is estimated at 17,506,000 square miles; and its line of 
coast is 35,000 miles, or 500 square miles of surface to one 
mile of coast. 

293. The body of Asia comprises the national divisions of 
Sibe'na, ToorfcistSn', Chinese' Tartary, Chi'na, Tibet', Af- 
ghanistan', Beloochistfin', and Per'sia. On the south are the 
peninsulas of Araljia, Hindost&n', and In'do-Chi'na; on the 
east Kamtchat'ka and Core'a ; and oh the west Asiatic Tur- 
key. Asia is penetrated on its southern and eastern margins 
by several branches of the ocean. In the south are the Ara- 

292. Asia. Asia compared with other continents. BoundaHes. Waters 
^etween Asia and Africa. Isthmns uniting them. How separated from 
Bwope? Extent. Area. Coast line. — 293. National divisions. Seas, gulli. 
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bian Sea, Gulf of Om&n', Per'sian Gulf, Bay of BengAl', G«lf 
of Si&m^ Ch^na Sea, an#Gulf of Tonkin'; and in the east 
are the Yellow Sea, Jap&n' Sea, and Okhotsk' Sea. .The 
surface of the continent presents a vast pile of highlands and 
plateaus, occupying the entire centre, with extensive broad 
and low plains on the north, and lowlands of less extent on 
the east and sduth. 



f 2. Mountain Ststems of Asia. 

294. The Asiatic portion of the great mountain zone of the 
old world comprises several important ranges. Tracing the 
highlands from the western limit of Asiatic Turkey, where 
the Balk&n' system in Europe is interrupted by the Darda- 
nelles' and the Sea of Mar'mora, we find successively, in one 
general direction eastward, the Tiu'rus Mountains in Turkey, 
the Elbrooz' Mountains in Persia, and the Paropamisan' and 
Hjfn'doo-Koosh Mountains in Afghani^t&n', which extend a? 
far as the Vale of Cishmere'. Here begins the Himalay'a 
chain, taking a direction east-south-east to the 95th meridian 
where the Brahmapoo'tra Biver intersects it ; thence it bends 
east, running across Chi'na, to terminate in the Island of 
Formo'sa. 

295. North of these ranges are the Altai' Mountains, com- 
mencing on the right bank of the Ir'tysh Biver, in about the 
48th parallel of north latitude. They at first divide into three 
chains, forming a knot in the region of Lake Bai'kal, where 
its highest points rise to 10,ObO feet. The principal chain 
C9ntinues on, in an irregular line, east-north-east, under the 
names of Yablon'noi and Stan'novoi Mountains, to East Cape, 
at Behr'ing's Straits. The Altai' chain is a succession of 
terraces descending from the great central plateau, and end- 
ing in promontories on the Siberian plains. 

296. -The mean height of the Himalay'a range is not less 
than 16,000 feet. In this system are found the loftiest sum- 
mits in the world — Mount Everest, 29,002 feet, the hjghest 
known; Kunchingin'ga, 28,156 feet; Dhawalaghi'ri ; Ja'wu- 
hir ; Jumnoo'tri ; and Chamala'ri. Ail the highest peaks of 

tnd bays on the south. East. Reliefs of the contment. — 294. The great 
mountain zone from the west of Asia Minor to the Vale of Cashmere. The 
Himalaya range. — 295. The Altai Mountains. Descent of the Altai chain 
from the central plateau. — 296. Mean height of the Himalaya ranse. Mount 
Kunchinginga. Dhawalaghizi Region of the loftiest peaks or the lumalaya. " 
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this ran^e are between the gorges 
poo^tra Rivers. 

297. In the course of 
the Himalay'a two re- 
markable hnats occur. 
The western knot is north 
of BGndostan', where the 
Hin'doo Koosh meets 
the Himalay'a, with the 
Beloor' chain branching 
off towards the north, 
aod the Suleiman' chain 
towards thd soutL The 
eastern knot is east of 
Bootan', where the Brah- 
mapoo'tra cuts through 
the range. It is formed 
by a chain setting off 
towards the north-east, 
through Chinese Tsur- 
tary, and five chains 
towards the south, ex- 
tending in a divergent 
direction through the 
Peninsula of In'do-Chi'- 
na, leaving large and fer- 
tile kingdoms between 
them. One of these, 
the West Siamese' ridge, 
is the longest, reaching 
to Cape Roma'nia, at 
the southern extremity 
of Malay 'a, and trace- 
able through the Island 
of Suma'tra. 

298. The Kuen'-Wn 
Mountains, north of the 
Himalay'a, seem to be 
a continuation of the 
ffin'doo Koosh, pursu- 
ing an easterly direc- 
tion. The Thi'an-Sh&n' 



of the Indus and Brahnm- 




297. Remarkable knots in this chain. Situation of the lint knot. Sitnatioq 
w the second knot. The West Siamese ridge. — 298. Of the Kuenrlun Moun- 

9* 
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MptiBtaiBs^ north of the KuteMAn^ extend east from the 
northern extremity of the Beloor' chain, along the 42d paral* 
lei of north latitude. 

299. In Hindost&n^ the Western Gh&uts horder the Mala- 
bar' coast, at an elevation of 3000 feet, while the Eastern 
Ghiuts run along the Corom&n'del coast, forming a^gradual 
descent from the table lands to the lowlands* 

300. The Peninsida of Kamtch&t'ka is formed by a spur 
of the Altai' chain. It has a double row of active volcanoes 
on the eastern coast, some as high as 14,000 feet Numerotts 
islands extend from Kamtchat'ka along the coast of Asia to 
the Malay' Peninsula, formiog a volcanic band. They ore 
generally long and narrow, and comprise the £.66'rile Islands, 
Jap&n' I^les, Loo-Ched' Islands, Formote, Philip'pine Iskmds, 
the Moluc'cas, and Born^'o. 

301.' The lofty mage of the Canca'sian Mountains* which 
extends for 700 miles between the Black and C&s'pian Seas, 
is an outlying member of the Asiatic liighlands, ai»d, like the 
U'ral, belongs in common to both Asia and Europe. 



§ 3. Pi*ATEAus OF Asia. 

302. The table lands of Asia may be divided into two great 
portions — the Oriental plateau, or table land of Tibet', and • 
the plateau of Iran, or table land of Persia. 

303. The Oriental plateau is bounded on the south by the 
Himalay'a Mountains, which separate it from the luxuriant 
plains of Hiadostan' ; on the north by the Altai' Mountains, 
which separate it from the plains of Sibe'iia ; on the west 
by the Beloor' Mountains, which separate it from Toorkistiin' ; 
on the north-east by the Khing&n' Mountains, which .separate 
it from Mantchou'ria ; and on 'the south-'east by mountain 
lands, which cover a great portion of Chi'na. This plateau 
has an area of 7,600,000 square miles, and a mean height of 
14,000 feet. It is traversed from west to east by the Kuen'- 
lun and TU^an-Shftn' ranges. 

304. The- mountain valley of Tibet' is enclosed betweopi 
the Himalay'a chain on the south and the Kuea'-14a oa the 
north ; Tungoot', or Chinese' Tartary, lies betwe^i the Koest^- 

tains. The Thian-Sban Mountains. — 299. The Western Gkanits. Easum 
Ohauts. — 300. Peninsula of Kamtchatka. Islands along the eastern coast of 
Asia. -> 301. The Caucasian Mountains.— 302. Division of the table lands of 



itfdft.— 303. LbtttBoftlMOriMitalpUiieaii. Bxteat i^ its atiea. MamM^it. 
MoMtein MgM. --304. Tibet Tiisgoot Mongirfia. Breftdih of tlSik 
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lAn and die Thi'an-Sh&n, and Mongolia between the Thi'aa* 
Shan and the Altai' ranges. The breadth of the plateau on 
the west is from 700 to 1000 miles; on the east it is 2000 
miles. In Little Tibet' it attains an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
descending to 4000 towards its northern border. 

305. The country of Tibet', between the Himalay'a and 
Kaen'-li^n, consists of rocky, mountainous ridges, extending 
from north-w^est to south-east, separated by long valleys, in 
which flow the upper portions of the In'dus, S(!ltledge, and 
Brahmapoo'tra. Tiie table lands of Chinese' Tartary, which 
lie beyond the Knen'-lAn Mountains, are less elevated and 
more fertile than Tibet'. ,Of Mongolia, between the Thi'an- 
Shan' and the Altai', little is known. Its grassy steppes are 
pasture grounds for the wandering Kirghiz' of Tartary. 

306. The remarkable feature of the Oriental plateau is the 
Desert of Co'bi, or Shft'mo, which occupies 300,000 square 
miles in the eastern portion. The summer sun is scorching, 
and no rain falls ; but in winter it is intensely cold, because 
the hills to the north are too low to screen them from the 
polar winds. 

307. The plateau of Mn' is oblong, extending from the 
shores of Asia Minor to the HIn'doo-Kodsh' and the Sulei- 
man' Mountains. It .covers an area of 1,700,000 square 
miles, generally about 4000 feet above the sea, and in some 
•places 7000' feet Anatolia, the most western part of this 

plateau, 3000i feet elevation, is traversed by short chains and 
broken groups of mountains, separated by fertile valleys. 
The Tlu'rus Mountains form the southern border. The 
table land becomes more elevated eastward, in Arme'nia and 
Koordistan'. Mount Ar'arat is here, 17,212 feet high, with 
its summit shrouded in perpetual snow. The plateau of 
hfin' is bounded for 1000 miles, along the Persian Gulf and 
Sea of Arabia, by a mountainous belt, as far as the mouth 
rf the In'dus, descending in terraces from the table land to 
the narrow shores of the gulf 

308. Excepting the provinces bordering on the Caspian 
Sea and in the Paroparaisan' range, Persia is a desert 
country. A great salt diesert occupies 27,000 square miles 
in the province of Khorassftn', and south of it is the large 
Bandy desert of Kirm&n'. The greater part of Beloochistan' 
is a lifeless plain, over which the red sand is drifted by the 

teau. Elevation in Tib^— 305. The country of Tibet. Table lahds beyond 
the Kuen-lun Mountains. Of Mongolia. — 306. Desert of Cobi. — 307- Iho 
plateau of Iran. Of Anatolia. Mount Ararat. Boundary of this plateau alon^^ 
the Pernan Gulf and Arabian Sea.— 30H. Persia a desert. Beloochistan. 
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Borth wind into ridges often 12 feet high. In Afghnnist&nf 
iMre is little cultivation, except on the banks of rivers; 
but towards the north-east the plains and valleys among the 
of&ets of the Hin'doo-Kddsh' are of snipriaing loveliness and 
beauty. 



§ 4. Declivities akd Plains of Asia. 

309. All the country north and east of the Cas'pian Sea, 
and between the U'ral and Altai' mountains, presents a dead 
level of thiii but luxuriant pasture, called the Kirghiz' steppes. 
Immense herds of cattle, horses, and camels roam over them 
while covered with verdure, but in winter they become track- 
less fields of snow. 

310. Sibe'ria is either a dead level, or an undulating sur- 
face of more than 7,000,000 square miles, commencing at the 
base of the Altai' Mountains and descending towards the 
Arctic Ocean. It is chiefly composed of vast steppes, some 
fertile, some desert, and others marshy, and is traversed by 
numerous rivers, many of whose valleys are fertile. Some 
of the southern regions produce grain and grass. The low- 
lands, lying south of the great mountain zone, are much 
broken by its offsets, by sepaiute groups of mountains,, and 
by deep indentations of bays and large seas. The country 
of Mantchou'ria, lying immediately south of the Yablon'noi 
Mountains, is similar in aspect to Sibe'ria. It is partly in- 
tersected by mountains and covered by dense forests. To- 
wards Core'a the country is more fertile. 

311. Chi'na is the most productive country on the face of 
the earth. Its eastern part is an alluvial plain of 200,000 
square miles. The greater part of the plain is occupied by 
rice and garden grounds. The tea plant grows on a low 
range of hills between the 30th and 32d parallels of latitude. 

312. The In'do- Chinese' Peninsula has an area of 77,700 
squsure miles, and projects 1500 miles into the ocean. Ex- 
tensive plains lie between the ofisets descending from the 
east end of the Himalay 'a. Magnificent rivers intersect these 
plains, whose soil they have brought down from the table 
land of Tibet'. 

313. The plains of Hindost&n' extend 2000 miles along the 

A^haaistan. — 809. Country north and east of the Caspian Sea. Summer and 
winter. — 310. Of Siberia. Chiefly what ? Lowlands south of the mountain 
tone. Mantchouria. — 311. China; The tea plant. — 312. The Peninsula of 
lado-China. — 313. Plains of Hindostan. Valley of the Ganges. — 314. The 
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loiithem slop^ of the fiiattlay'k, betw^a the Bmhompdd^ 
and the In'dus, and termiaate on the south in the Bay of 
Bengil', the table Iflmd of the DSo'cw, and the Arft'bian Sea. 
The valley of the Gaa'geft is one of the richest on the globe, 
and is under a high state of cultivation. The ascent of the 
{^n of the Oan'ges from the Bay of Beng&l' is so gradual, 
feat Sehaninpoor', nearly at the foot of the Himalay'a, is 
only 1100 feet higher than CalcStla. 

314. HiB Peninsula of Hindost&n' is occupied by the tri- 
angular-shaped table land of the Dec'can, which is much 
lower, and wholly separate from the plateau of Tibet^ It 
has the ranges of the 6h&uts on the west and east, and th8 
Vind'hya and SautpodYa ridges on the n<MllL Its surface, 
which has an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet, is a combina- 
tion of plains, ridges of it>cks, and insulated flat-topped hills. 
The peninsula terminates with the table land of Mysore', 
7000 feet abov^e the sea, surrounded by the Blue Mountains, 
which rise 3000 feet higher. The western or Malabar' coast 
is locky, but in many parts well cultivated, and its mountains 
covered with fcnrests. On the eastern or Coramftu'def coast, 
the mountains are bate and lower, and the wide plains jure 
generally parched. *Die Island of Ceylon' is almost joined 
to the main land by sand banks and small islands, between 
which the water is at times quite shallow. It has a rich and 
fertile soil, lofty mountains, numerous streams, and native 



315. Another range of table lands extends from the south- 
foi border of Koorelist&n', through Syria, gradually spread- 
ing as it proceeds south, until it fills the Peninsula of Ara'bia. 
The northern part is the Syrian plateau, and the southern is 
the Arabian plateau. The plateau of Syria descends gradu- 
ally towards the Syrian desert on the east. It is crossed by 
raonntains, and is divided by a remarkable chasm which ex- 
tends from the T&u'rus Mountains to the Gulf of Ak'aba, the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. The northern part of this 
chasm, or valley, contains the River JoVdan, Lake of Tibfe'- 
rias, and Dead Sea. At the Lake of Tibe'rias it is 329 feet 
below the Mediterranean, and at the Dead Sea the depres- 
sion is 1312 feet The southern portion of the Syrian plateau 
conlaius the mo,untain land of Paleslin-, with' the lowland 
coast of Philis'tia. It is divided into Gal'ilee in the north, 
Sama'ria in the centre, and Judea In tho south. Between 

l^eocaa. Its limits. Surfa^ce. Mvgore. Mal&1>&r coast. Coromandel oomI. 
CeykntL— 315. Plateaus of Syria aSd Aiabia. Describe the plateau of S^rrfa* 
wmarkable chasm. Lake of Tiberias and Bead Sea. Palestine. Its di\iit 
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the Gulfs of Ak'aba and SA'ez the monntam groap of Si^ai 
18 situated. 

316. The Arabian plateau is separated from the Syrian 
by the Bamle'ah Mountains. The interior appears to be a 
genuine table land traversed by mountains, but forming one 
groat desert, without trees or rivers, or scarcely any vegeta- 
tion. The south-west portion is called Arabia Felix, or " The 
Happy," on account of its fertility. The narrow lowlands 
which border the table lands of Arabia and Persia are in- 
tensely hot 



§5. River Systems of Asia. 

317. Asia contains many large river systems. The only 
one of importance in Western Asia is that of the Euphra'tes 
and TFgris. Its basin comprises an area of 230,000 square 
miles. The Euphra'tes rises in two sources, one in the in- 
terior of Arme'nia not far from Mount Ar^arat, the other in 
the mountains of Erzroom^ on the table land. The whole 
river then descends in rapids through the Tiu'rus Mountains^ 
soAth-easterly across the plains of Mesopota'mia. The Ti- 
gris has its principal source in the mountains of Arme'nia, 
and west of Lake Van. Its first course is rapid, but in the 
plains its current is slow. Near to the city of Bdg'dad, the 
TPgris and Euphra'tes approach to within 12 miles of each 
other, and from this point they run nearly parallel for more 
than 100 miles. They unite above Basso'rah, and form one 
stream, which flows into the Persian Gulf In the plains of 
Mebopota'mia are the sites of the ancient cities of Nin'eveh 
and B&b'ylon. 

318. From the southern side of the Oriental plateau and 
its mountain barriers, a great system of rivers descends, com- 
prising six rivers of the first magnitude, besides many others, 
and conveying to the ocean a greater volume of water than 
all the remaining rivers of the continent They are the 
Indus, the Gan'ges, the Brahmapoo^tra, the Irrawad'dy, the 
Menftm', and the Cambo'dia. 

319. The Indus River has its origin on the northern 
declivity of the Himalay'a, not far from Lake Manas'arowar', 
and taking a W. N. W. course, runs through the valley 

ions. Sinai — 81S. Arabian plateau. Arabia Felix. — 317. Chief river syfteni 
in Western Asia. Describe the Euphrates. The Tigris. Union of the £»• 
phrates and Tigris. Sites of ancient cities»— 318. River systems south of the 
Oriental pli^teau. Names of the six lai^est rivers. — 319. Degcribe the Indus 
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of little TibSt^ and, intersecting the great Himalay'a chain in 
about 35** N. lat, and 74^ E. Ion., west of the Valley of Cash- 
meffe', it descends south-west to the plains of the Punjib'. 
The SAtledge, the chief tributary of the Indus from the east, 
springs firom the sacred lakes in the Valley of Tibet^ and 
flows westward along the valley. At about 75** E. Ion. it 
also breaks through the Himalay'a Mountains, descends 
south-west to the plains of the Punj&b', and, after receiving 
several large streams, it joins the Indus above Mitttin'. The 
Plains of &e Punjib', so called from being watered by " the 
five rivers," is one of the most valuable countries in the East 
From Mittun' the Indus flows on southerly, and empties into 
the Sea of Arabia by several mouths. Its length is 1650 
miles, and it drains an area of 400,000 square miles. 

320. The G&n'ges and Brahmapoo'tra form a double sys- 
tem. They rise on opposite sides of the Himalay'a, not far 
from each other, but each has its own basin, and flows through 
the greater part of its course independent of the other. 

321. The G&n'ges flows at once in a very rapid streEun, 120 
feet wide, ficom a perpendicular wall of ice, about 200 miles 
K N. W. of Dellii, and at an elevation of 13,800 feet above 
the sea. Many streams from the southern slope of the Him- 
aiay'a unite at Hurdwir' to form the great body of the 
Gan'ges. It flows on in a south-easterly course through the 
plains of Bengal', receiving on its way 20 tributaries of con- 
sidemble size. About 220 miles from the Bay of Beng&l', 
into which the G&n'ges flows, it divides into many channels 
and bmnches, forming an intricate maze over a large delta. 

322. The Brahmapoo'tra rises near the sources of the Sdlt'- 
ledge and In'dus, in about 30* N. laL, and 82° E. Ion. It 
flows easterly under the name of Sanpoo', through the great 
valley of Eastern Tibet', till it reaches the 95th meridian, 
Where it makes a sudden bend to the south, cutting through 
the Himalay'a chain, and enters Upper Assam'. Here it is 
first called the Brahmapoo'tra, the " Offspring of Brah'raa;" and 
taking a south-westerly course, it enters the plains of Bengal', 
wheie branches of it unite with those of the Gan'ges, about 
40 miles from the coast. The two rivers enter the Bay of 
Bengal' by different channels The length of the Brahma- 
poo tra is estimated at 1500 miles. The basins of these two 
great rivers contain an area of 650,000 square miles. 

323. The river system of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 

Describe the Sutledse. Plains of the Punjab. The Indus below Mittun. — > 
320. The Qanges and Brahmapootra. — 321. Source of the Ganges. Union of 
itr^uns at Hurdwaa^ Course. Division 220 miles from the Bay of BengaL -^ 
tSQ. Brahmapootra from its source to the gorge in the Himalaya Sioiintaiiuk 
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comprises several large rivers flowing through the ^eat vai 
leys that extend from the north to the south, with siagulai 
uniformity, between the chains of mountains which are no 
* less uniform, and spreading out like a fan as they approach 
the sea. The three largest rivers are the Irrawad'dy, which 
waters \he BiVman empire, and falls into the Bay of Bengal' ; 
the Menim', or River of Siam' ; and the Cambo'dia, in the 
east of Ann&m' ; the last two falling into the Gulf of Siani' 
and the Chi'na Sea. All the rivers of this part of Asia are 
subject to periodical inundations, which fertilise the plains at 
the expense of the mountains. 

324. Four great river systems take their origin on the 
Eastern Declivity of the great central plateau of Asia, 
and, running from west to east, traverse the Chinese empire. 
The Choo-Kiang' rises in the province of Yunnan', and 
flows east through the plains of Canton' into the Bay of Can- 
ton'. The Y&ng'-tse-kiang', or " Son of the Ocean," and the 
Hoang'-ho, or " Yel'low River," are of the first magnitude. 
Though near in their sources and in their termination, each 
is compelled to describe an immense circuit, with an inter- 
val of more than a thousand miles — the Yang'-tse-kiang' 
towards the south, nearing the tropical regions — the Hoang'- 
ho towards the north. They then bend, the one south-east, 
and the other north-east, approaching each other, and enter 
the Yel'low Sea not more than 100 miles apart. They are 
united in the lower part of their course by many canals, thus 
forming one of the grandest systems of internal navigation 
and irrigation in the world. The Amoor' or " Great Raver," 
rises in Sibe'ria, near Lake Bai'kal, and flows in an irregular 
course eastward, through the Mantchou'rian territory, into the 
channel of Tartary, opposite the Island of Sagha'lien. It is 
2000 miles long, and has g, basin of 853,000 square miles. 

325. The Northern Declivity of Asia is characterized by 
three great river systems — the Le'na, the Yenise'i, and the 
double system of the O'bi and Ir'tysh. The Le'na flows 
from the mountains north of Lake Bai'kal, and runs north- 
east through more than half its course to the town of Ya- 
kootsk' in 66° N. lat., {the coldest town on the face of the earth;) 
thence north to the Arctic Ocean. Its length is 1900 miles, 
and its basin is 800,000 square miles. The Yenise'i is much 
larger than the Lena, with a basin of about 1,000,000 square 
miles. It is formed by several streams which flow from the 

Name. Course. Junction witli the Ganges. Their basins. — 323. River sys- 
tem of Indo-China. Three largest rivers. Remark on the rivers in this part 
of Asia. — 324. River systems of Eastern Asia. The Ho«ng-Kiang. Tang- 
tse-JBLiang, and Hoang-Ho. Amoor. — 325. River systems of Northern Aw. 
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bighlauds west of Bai^kal» and, taking a northern directicMi, 
empties into the Arctic Ocean, atter a course of 2^00 miles. 
The O'bi is formed by the rivers which flow from the northern 
declivity of thfe Little Altai' Mountains ; and the Ir'tysh by 
those from the south-western side. The 01)i is 2000 miles 
long; and the basin of these two streams occupies a third 
part of Sibe'ria. All the Sibe'rian rivers are frozen annually 
for many months, and the ocean along the coasts is rarely 
free from ice. 

§ 6. Lakes of Asia. 

326. The Lake of Tibe'rias and the Dead Sea, in Syria, 
are situated in the deepest cavity on the earth. The suiface 
of Tibe'rias is 329 feet below the level 6f the Mediterranean, 
and surrounded by verdant plains, while the Dead Sea is 
1312 feet below the same level, presenting a scene of deso- 
lation and solitude, encompassed by desert sands, and bleak, 
stony salt hills. The difference of level between these two 
lakes is 983 feet in little more than 60 miles, which gives the 
course of the Jordan a rapid current The water of the 
Bead Sea is very salt and bitter. 

327. The ohaiacteristic feature of Asia Minor, and of all 

the table land of Western Asia, 

and the neighboring steppes, is the H 
number and magnitude of the salt ^ 
lakes. These lakes are fed by-, 
springs, rain, and melted snow; ;; 
and having no outlets, the surplus ^ 
water is carried off'by evaporation, h^ / ?^^\ 
The soil of the table land is vol- ^^ / ^^ 
canic, which may account for the ' 

saltness of the waters. 

328. Lake Van, in Turkey, and 
I-ake Ooroomee^a, in Persia, are 
separated only by a low range of 
hills. Their waters are salt, and 
they axe about 240 miles in cir- 
cumference. Persia is remarkably l/^^T^^nviSHHIl 
destitute of water. The Lake of Li'^^* .r'^^L^^j^ 




The Lena. YeniseL Obi Remark on the Siberian rivew. — 826. Locality of 
the Lake of Tiberias and Dead Sea. Special remark on Lake Tiberias. On 
^e Dead Sea. Their difference of level. Water of the Dead Sea. — 327. 
CWacteristic feature of the table lands of Western Asia. Supply and waste 
•^ the waters. SoiL — 328. Lake Van, and Lake Ooroomeea. Waters of Per- 
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Zia^nh, on the firontiers of Afghanist&n', is the only sheet of 
water on the eastern part of the table land of Iran'. 

329. The CAs'pian, usually termed a sea, is the largest 
salt lake in the world. Its surface is 83 feet below the level 
of the ocean, and is from 120 to 350 miles wide, and 760 
miles long from north to south. It is surrounded by Tartary, 
Persia, and Cauc&'sian countries, and the RAs'sian govern- 
ments of Astrac&n' and O'renboorg. It receives the waters 
of the VoPga, the U'ral, and other great rivers on the north, 
but has no outlet 

330. Lake A'ral lies east of the C&s'pian, and its surface 
is 118 feet higher. It is nearly 300 miles long, and 150 miles 
wide. Its waters are less salt than the C&s'pian, and it is so 
shallow that none but flatboats are used in its navigation. 
It has no outlet 

331. The small number of lakes in the Himalay^a is one 
of the peculiarities of these mountains. Lake Wooler, in 
the Valley of Cashmere', is the only one of any magnitude. 
On the table lands there are many lakes, both fresh and salt 
Lake Pil'teh is very remarkable on account of its form being 
that of a ring. It is situated at the northern foot of the 
Himalay'a, about 60 miles south of L.as'sa. 

332. The sacred lakes of Manas'arowar' and Ra'kas-Tal. 
in Great Tibet', occupy a space of about 400 square miles 
north of the Himalay'a, in 31® N. lat, and 81® E. Ion., and 
they mark the point from around which all the great rivers 
rising in the Hunalay'a have their origin. These lakes have 
an elevation of 15,200 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Ten'gri-Nor, in Tibet', the Ko'ko-Nor and Lop-Nor, in Chi- 
nese Tartary, are all large lakes. 

333. The lakes in the Altai' range are beautiful, lai^er, 
and more numerous than in any other mountain chain. They 
are situated at different elevations on the terraces by which 
the table lands descend to the plains of Sibe'ria. Lake Bai'- 
kal is the largest, having an area of 14,800 square miles, 
a':d an elevation of 1535 feet It lies amidst lofty granite 
mountains, receiving many streams from its basin, and has 
for its principal outlet the River Angara', which, though very 
rapid, is said to carry off but a tenth part of its mass of 
waters. 

Bia. Lake of Zuzrah. — 329. The Caspian Sea. — 330. Lake Aral.— 331. Fe 
culiarity of the Himalaya Mountains. Lake Palteh. — 332. The sacred lakes 
Lakes of Cluncs< Tartary. — 333. Lakes of the Altai Mountains. Laks 
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§ 7. 'Geoloot of Asia. 

334. The crest of the Himalaya is of stratified crystalliiie 
rocks, especially gneiss, with large granite veins, and beds 
of quartz of huge magnitude. The zone, between 15,000 
and 18,000 feet above the level of the sea, is formed chiefly 
of paleozoic strata. Granite is most frequent at the base, 
and probably forms the foundation of the chain. Strata of 
otolites occur at great elevations. In the Yablon'noi range, 
and in other parts, there are whole mountains of por'phyry, 
with red and green j&s'per. Coal is also found. The Sibe'- 
rian mountains far surpass the Andes in the richness of their 
gold mines. Bocks of the paleozoic series occupy the greater 
part of the Altai'. There are no volcanic rocks west of the 
Yenisei, but they abound to the east of that river, even to 
Kamtchit'ka. 



Table of Minerals of Asia. 

DiAMOKBS. — India and Siberia. 

OiHBB PsBGious Stones. — Bimah, Siam', India, Chinese empire, Fenda, 

Siberia, and Toorldstan. 
Gou>.-~ Japan, Chinese empire, Siberia, Birmah, Anam^ Siam', Malay'a, Aa» 

sam', &c 
SiLYBR.^ China, Hussia, Japan, Asia Minor. 
Tin. — Birmah, Siam', Malay'a, China, and Anam'. 
MxRcn&T.— China, Tibet', Japan, India, and Ceylon. 
CoppBB. — Japan, Siberia, Asia Minor, Anam', India, and Persia. 
I&ON.— Siberia, India, China, Siam', Anam', Asia Minor, Aijghanjstan'. PeVi 

sia, and Japan. 
LsAD. — China, Siberia, Siam', Japan, Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor. 
Coal. — Chinese empire, Turkey, India, Japan. 
Salt. — Chinese empire, India, Siberia, Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. 

BaikaL^ 334, Geology. Crest of the Himalaya. 15,000 feet eleyation. BaM 
Oolites. Tablonnoi range. Siberian Moimtains. Altai Mountains. 
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§ 8. QVESTIONS FOR ReVCBW. 

835. Wbat is a prominent featore in the relie& of the Aoatie eontiacut P 

Into what two portions may the table lands of Asia be divided P 

By what name is the western portion known ? By what the eastern P 

What highlands bomid the (mental plateau on tne south ? What on 
the north? 

Wbat extent of iDrea has the Orients! pkteaa P Its ifkeaa elevation P 

What two mountain diains tntYerse it from west to east P 

What three sections of country are thw formed in the Otknlid fk^ 
teau? 

What desert occupies the eastern portion of this plateau P 

What are the Knuts of the plateau of IrSn' P 

What is its area P Its elevation P 

What mountain summit renowned in history on this plateau F 

What marks the descent from thk plateau on the soutiif 

What two desert spots in the plateau of Irftn' P 

What countries does this plateau include P 

By what are these countnes characterized P 

What is the aspect of the country lying north of the. central taUe 
kmds of Asia P 

What contrast is presented by those countries south of the Himalaya 
Mountains P 

What is the mean height of the Hinuday'a range P 

What rank does this range hold among the mountain systems of tbo 
world? 

Name the principal summits of the Himalay'a. 

Which is tlie chief, and how high is it P 

What two remarkable gorges in this chain of mountains P 

What two remarkable mountain knots ? 

What four chains radiate from the western knot P 

What chains radiate from the eastern knot P 

What are the physical aspects of Hindost&n' P 

What remarkable features mark Hie lu'do-Oxindse Pemnsukf 

Describe the Oaudi'sian Mountains. 

Where is Kamtchlit'ka, and what is its character P 

What islands extend from Eamtchat'ka along the coast as &r as M^ 
lay'a Peninsula ? 

What is the nature of these islands ? 

What is the character of Muitchdd'ria? 

What lowlands lie between the base of the Himalaya and the Dte'canf 

Describe the Syrian plateau. 

Describe the Aiabian pkteau. 

What river system in Western Asia ? 

What six important rivers flow from the southern side of the QrientBl 
plateau? 

Describe the course of the Indus. 

Describe the course of the Brahmap6d'tia. The GSn'ges. 

What does the river system of Li'i)-Chi'na comprise r 
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Wliat four liTeis take their origin on the eastern decfintf of the Qn> 
CDtal plateau? ^ ^ # 

What three river systema characterise the northern dedivity P 

What is the diaracter of the lakes of Western AaiaP 

Describe the Cas'pian Lake. 

Describe Lake A'raL The lakes of Fbl^stine. 

Where is Lake WddOerP 

What singular &ct ooDcems Lake P&l'teh P 

What and where arc the ascred lakesP Principal lakes in Chinese 
TartSryP 

Describe Lake Bai'kaL 

What inland bodies of water in Europe, Afirioa, and Asia lie between 
the 10th' and 50th parallels of north latitude P 

What important river west of the Bed Sea P 

What two rivers north-east of the Red Sea P 

What rivers of Asia lie n(»rth-east of these inland seas P 

What is a remarkable feature in the southern and eastern coast line of 
AoaP 
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CHAPTEE X 

8FECIAL GEOOBAPHT OF AFBIOA. 
Preparatory Exeroisbs on thb Map or Avbiqa^ 

336. How is Africa bounded? 
What branches of the Atlantic indent the western oosEPt ? 
What branches of the Mediterranean in the north P 
What branches of the Gulf of Guin'ea in the west f 
What branches of the In'dian Ocean in the east P 
What passage of water from the Gulf of A'den to the Hed SeaF 
What passa^ separates Madag&s'car from Africa P 
How is Africa connected with Asia P 
What islands along the east coast of Africa P 
What noted groups of islands west and ncnrth-west of Africa f 
Which is the most northern cape P Eastern P 
Which is the most southern CEtpe P Western P 
What cape north of Mordc'oo P 
What capes between Gape Verd and Cape Spar'tel P 
What between Cape Verd and Gulf of Biaf ra P 
What between Gidf of Biilf ra and Cape Agul'has P 
What between Gape AgulQias and Gape Guardafiii' f 
Where are Gapes Am'ber and St Manr P 
What important islands fie east of MadagWcar P 
What two pel&g'ic islands west of Lower Guin'ea f 
What fpreat circle crosses Africa P 
On which side of it is the greater pert of Africa P 
What other circles cross Africa P Where P 
Between what parallels does Africa extend P 
Between what meridians P 
What countries border on the Mediterranean P 
What on the Ked Sea P 
What on the Indian Ocean P 
What at the southern extremity of Africa P 
What on the Atlantic, between Saha'ra and Gape Golony P 
What resion extends eastward from Seneg&m'bia to Abyssin'ia f 
How is me Saha'ra Desert bounded P 
What is the northern limit of the nesro races P ,^ 

What republic in the west of AJGrica ? 

What are the latitude and longitude of the Island of St Heue^aa f 
Between what meridians does the Nile bold its oouiseP 
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"Whe^ ■eetioB of the United States oomeponds in ktitude «tli tlw 
fieribwr States? 

Wbi^t part oi the Americsn cantmimt oocrespaods irith the Sshfi'ia 
Bvv^rtinlatitiideP 

<4r.jat cixde interaects the desert from east to west? 



§ 1. Extent and Genehal Features of Africa. 

337. Afiioa» one of the three southern continents, ia neat 
to Asia in extent of surface It is a solid mass of land, with 
a somewhat reg^nhur line of coast, unbroken by any large 
pemnsnlas, bays, or gulfs, exoepting^ in the wide and deep 
indentation on the south-west side. It is bounded on the north 
by tbe Mediterranean Sea and Straits of Gibril^tar; east %y 
the Bed Sea, Straits of Babehn&n'deb, Gulf of A'den, and 
Indian Ocean ; south by the Southern Ocean ; and west by 
the Atlantia It extends ftom 37^ 07' N. to 34* 51' & lat., 
and firom 17* 34' W. to 51^ 21' E. Ion. Its surface is esti 
mated at 11,870,000 square miles, and its coast line is 16,000 
miles, or 1 to every 741 square miles of surface. 

338. In the north are the Barbary States and Saha'ra 
Desert; Egypt, Ni^ia, and Aby^in'ia occupy the north- 
east ; along the southern border of the desert lie the countries 
of Soodan', Senegftm'bia, Libe'ria, and Upper Guin'ea; on 
the borders of the Indian Ocean are Ajan', Zanguebar', 
Mozambique', Sc^la^ aiid Csf fedand ; Ut the southern ex- 
tremity is the Cape Colony ; and along the South Atlantic 
coast are Loan'go, Con'go, Angola, and Bengnela The in- 
terior of Southern A&ioa is an unexplored country. 

339. The largest indextitation of the coast is ihaX formed 
by the Gulf of Guin'ea, on the south-west, firom which two 
branches extend more inland — the Gulfs of Benin' and 
Biaf ra. On the xtorth are the Gulfs of Ca'bes and Si'dra, 
branohes of the Mediterranean Sea Maroc'co and Td'nis 
are the most northerly projections, while Ajan' and Cape 
Guardaful' form the eastern point 

340. Afiioa, with th^ exception of the mountainous regrra 
of the Atlas and the small table land of Bar'ca; may be said 

337. AvaiCLL. GeDeral features of Afirica. Boundaries. Extent. Area 
C<M«t Hue. — 338. National divisions. — 33Q. GuUa on the west. ludentattons 
and pscjestifios oa the- mx^ mi east. •» 340. B«lie& of Africa. Plasteau of 
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to consist of only two parts, a high and a low coimtry. In 
place of mountain chains enclosing central plains, it lias a 
vast central plateau occupying the southern half of the con- 
tinent, with two branches in the highlands of Sood&n' and 
Abvssin'ia. This plateau has narrow lowlands on the coast, 
and descends on the north into the desert plains of Northern 
Africa, limited by the independent table lands oi Barbary 
and Biur'ca. 

§ 2. Mountain Ststbhs of Africa. 

341. The Atlas and Spanish mountains form the western 
extremity of the great zone of high land that girds the Old 
World. Along the north-west of^Africa, the elevated Atlas 
system extends in a broad belt from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
of Si'dra, in the Mediterranean, enclosing all the highlands 
of jdar5c^co, Alge'ria, and T6'nis. This system consists of 
three, parts — the Great, the Little, and the Middle Atlas. 

342. The Great Atlas chain is farthest inland, extending 
from Cape Bojador' on the Atlantic, in a north-east direction, 
forming m Maroc'co a mountain knot of 11,400 feet elevation, 
with abrupt precipices. The Little Atlas begins at Cape 
Spar'tel, opposite Gibral'tar, and runs parallel to the Medi- 
terranean as far as Cape Bon, the nor&em point of T6'nis. 
The Middle Atlas, lying between the two former chains, 
consists of a table land* ^jch in valleys, rivers, and magnifi- 
cent forests, with a delightful climate. 

343. A mountain range, commencing with Table Mountain, 
3582 feet high, at the Cape of Good Hope, skirts the southern 
and eastern coasts of Africa, and terminates in the vast prom- 
ontory of Abyssin'ia This range appears in three principal 
sections — the Snow Mountains in (Jape Colony and Caf fer- 
land; the Lupa'ta Mountains in Mozambique'; and the 
Mountains of the Moon, or Kom'ri chain, commencing in 
Zanguebar' at about 8** S. lat. 

344. The Mountains of the Moon attain their greatest 
elevation between the third and fourth parallels of south 
latitude, and are the highest in Africa. The peak of Kili- 
mandjaro', three degrees south of the equator, in the country 
of M5'no-Moe'zi, rises to an elevation of 20,000 feet It is 
supposed by some geographers that tbe River Nile has its 
highest source'in this vicinity. 

the south. Lowlands on th€ coast and in the north. -^341. The Atlas and 
Spanish mountains. The Atlas system of mountains. Three parts.— 342. 
Gteat Atlas. little Atlas. Middle Atlas. — 843. Mountain range of Southern 
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S45. Abyssinia is crossed by two 
ranges of moantains — that of Gtfjam' 
on the west, and of Sa'men in the 
centre. The Kong Mountains are 
situated in the western part of Africa, 
having Sood&n' on the north, Sene- 
gam'bia on the west, and Gain'ea on 
the south. In the western portion the 
elevation is about 3000 feet The 
Carnerdons' Mountains, near the coast 
of Biaf ra, rise to an elevation of 13,000 
feet, and are of volcanic formation. 



§ 3. Plateaus of Africa. 



346. The table land of Bar'ca is a 
small, detached plateau, rising precip- 
itously from the sea, and forming a 
level fertile district of about 1500 feet 
elevation, and descending gradually 
to^xrards the desert 

347. Southern Africa is an exten- 
sive table land, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the plains 
of Soo(lan^ north of the equator. On 
three sides it descends in narrow par- 
allel terraces, separated by mountain 
ridges, and decreasing in height as 
they approach the ocean. The struc- 
ture of the northern declivity is be- 
lieved to be similar, though only its 
eastern and western extremities are 
known. Very little is known of the 
interior of this plateau. 

348. The promontory of Abyssin'ia 
projects from the table land for 300 
miles into the lowlands of North Af- 
rica. It dips to a low, swampy region 
on the north, to the plains of Sennaar^ 
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and Eastern Africa. Three sections.. — 344. Mountains of the Moon. Peak of 
Kilimandjaro. Source of the Nile River. — 345. Mountains in Abyssinia. 
Kong Mountains. Cameroons Mountains. — 346. Table Land of Barca. — 
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and Kordof^n' on the west, and on the east, horn the plateau 
of Ti'gre, an ebvation of ^00 feet, it sinks abraptly to the 
coast at a short distance from the Bed Sea. The table lajid 
of Abyssin^ia is a succession of undulating plains, broken by 
mountain masses, which, in the south, attain a height of 
about 13,500 feet These plains are intersected by numerous 
tributaries to the Nile. This elevated country has lakes, 
swamps, verdant meadows, and cultivated £elds. 



§4. Declivities and Plains of Af&iga. 

349. The waters that descend from the northern declivity 
of the South African plateau fertilize a tract of country 
stretching from sea to sea across the continent, Arming the 
commencement of the African lowlands. This is Sood&n', 
comprising many kingdoms end commercial cities, and con- 
taining large lakes, poisonous swamps, deep forests of gigantic 
trees, and vast solitudes. It is narrow, compared with its 
length. At about 15** JN. lat, which is the northern limit of 
the negro races, tbe moisture becomes less, and the soil grad- 
ually worse, till at length the barren waste of the G!peat Sa- 
ha'ra begins. 

350. The vast Desert of Saha'ra is bounded on the north 
by the Barbary States and Mediterranean Sea ; east by the 
Valley of the Nile ; south by Soodan' and the countries wa- 
tered by the SenegiP Eiver, and west by the Atlanac. Its 
breadth varies from 700 to 1500 miles, and the length is nearly 
3000 miles from east to west, which is even prolonged for 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean, in the form of sand banks. At 
the Great Syr'tis, or Gulf of Si'dra, the desert reaches the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The surface of the desert 
appears to be composed chiefly of sandstone and loose sand. 
Every part is almost entirely destitute of vegetation. On the 
eastern and northern borders fresh water rises near the sur- 
face, and produces an occasional o'asis, or fertile spot in the 
midst of barrenness. These o'ases are generally depressed 
below the level of the desert; the smaller ones producing 
herbage, ferns, acacias, and some shrubs — the larger con- 
taining forests of date palms. The western part is a low 
region of burning sands, moving in waves like the sea The 
wind blows from the east nine months in the year, and at the 

347. Plateau of Southern Africa. Descents from the plateau. The. northern 
declivity. — ?48. Promontory of Abyssinia. Its descents. Table land of Abyv- 
unia. — ^9. the country of Soodan. Northern limit of the negro races. — wQL 
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e^omoxeSy n March ajid September, it rashes in a harricane* 
driving the da&d in clouds before it &l this seotioa the o^ases 
are rare. 

361, East of the Saha'ra are the Nul^iaa and Lib'yan 
Deserts, where the contmeat descends towards the Medi- 
terranean, in terraces of sandy or gravelly deserts, separated 
by rocky ridges. This tract, which comprises Egypt and 
Na1)ia, is jQanked by roc^y eminences running from the 
table land towards the north, and is cut transversely by the 
Nile, and by a deep furrow parallel to it, in which there is a 
loi^ line of d'ases. 

352. The plaiiis <^ Zangueb&r' and Mozambique' are fertile 
in pabn trees and great quantities of grain, and noble forests 
cover the mountains ; but the eastern coast, firom Cape Guar- 
dafui' to 4"^ N. lat, is a continued desert Another barren 
tract succeeds at the southern extremity of the Lupa'te 
Mountains. > 

353. The lowland of Cape Colony is a fertile, well-watered 
plain, nchly adorned with grass and trees, and having a mild 
and s^eeable climate. The country here, as also along the 
west^ai coast, descends from the table land in succ^ssivB 
terraces. The low plains of Bi&f ra and Benin' consist en- 
tirely of swamps loaded with rank vegetation. 



§ 5. IlivEa Systems op Africa. 

354. The tropical climate, and the extremes of the dry and 
i^y seasons, give a marked peculiarity to the river systems 
of Ajfcica. , , 

355. The Nile, on account of its comparative magnrtude 
«nd historical interest, takes the first rank. Two large rivers 
^te in the plains of Sennaar' at' Khartdom' to form the 
Me — the Bahr-el-A'biad, or White J^ile, and the Bahr-^- 
Az'rek, or Blue Nile. 

356. The White Nile is supposed, by some, to rise in 
Mount Kilimandjaro', south of the equator, and by others still 
ferther south, in Lake Mara'vi ; and amidst many windings, 
i^eeeiving many affluents, takes a general direction towards 
the north. 

357. Ilie Blue Nile, rising in the G&lla country, south of 

Sahara Desert. Boundaries. Extent. Surface. Oases. "Western part of 
fte desert. — 351. Nubian and Libyan Deserts. Countries occupying thiia tract 
-*352. Eastern coast of Africa. — 363. Lowland of Cape Colony. Plains of 
Biafira and Benin. — 3c4. Remark on the waters of Africa. — 355. The Nile. 
Ui sources. — 356. The White Nile. —357. The Blue Nile. Point of oonflucnca 
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AbyBsfn'is^ receives in its north-westerly course many triba- 
taries, of which the Abai^ is the largest The Blue Nile joins 
the White in '15* 40' N. lat, and 32* 30' E. Ion. At some 
distance below their confluence, the Biver Tac&z'ze flows 
into the Nile ; and flrom this point down to the Mediterranean, 
a distance of 1200 miles, the Nile does not receive a single 
brook. 

358. The Nile, soon afler it receives the Tac&z'ze, makes 
a remarkable bend to the west and south, and again to the 
north, called the Great Bend of the Nile. In its course through 
the Nu'bian Desert, it forms several cataracts, the last of 
which is at Assou&n', where it enters Egypt At 90 miles 
from the sea, the Nile is divided into two heads. One, running 
north-west, enters the Mediterranean below Boset'ta; the 
other, north-east, enters the sea at Damiet'ta, so that the 
Del'ta, between them, has a sea coast of 187 miles. 

359. The basin of the Nile is wide in Ethio'pia and NQ'bia , 
but for the greater part of its winding course of nearly 3000 
miles, it is merely " a verdant line of the softest beauty, " 
suddenly and strongly contrasted with the dreary waste of 
the desert From the great elevation of its sources, the upper 
part enjoys a perpetiml spring, though passing under the 
equator. At the foot of the table land of Abyssin'ia the 
country is covered with dense jungles, while the rest of the 
valley is the rich soil brought down by the Nile firom the 
mountains. 

360. Egypt 'is wholly dependent upon the Nile for its fer- 
tility. Without the moistening influence and the periodical 
deposits of sediment from tMs river, the Saha'ra would 
extend to the Red Sea. The rise of the river, which is 
caused by the heavy annual rains within the tropics, com- 
mences about the month of June, attains its height in 
September, and, after remaining stationary for some dayB, 
grsuiually subsides until the last of December, when it is very 
low. The surface of the land, having thus received a firesh 
layer of mud, is put under cultivation The extent of inun- 
dation in Upper Egypt is comparatively small ; but in Lower 
Egypt it overspreads most of the Delta and the adjacent 
plains. A rise sufficient to fertilize the whole country is 
from 25 to 28 feet 

361. The Biver Ni'ger (Nijer), or Quor'ra, and in its 

Tributary below their confluence.— 368. Course below the Tacazze. Cataracts. 
Mouths of the NUe. The Delta,— 359. Basin of the Nile. Aspects of the 
upper, middle, and lower portions of the basin. — 360. Influence of this river 
apon Egypt Rise of the Nile. Extent of inundation.— 361. The Niger. Source 
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apper portion called the Jol'iba, is the second great river of 
Africa. It rises on the northern slope of the Kdng Moun- 
tains, in the Bamb&r'ra country, and taking a north-easterly 
direction on the high table lands of Soodan' as far as Tim- 
biic'too, 16® N. lat, it bends round south-east and south, and 
intersecting the Rong Mountains in about 6° E. Ion., it flows 
across the lo^ands into the Gulf of Guin'ea, after a course 
of more than 2300 miles. At the point where the Ni'ger 
breaks through the mountains, it receives a large tributary 
coining from the east and north. This is the Tch&d'da River, 
which is probably the outlet of Lake Tchad. The Ni'ger, 
throughout its long, winding course,* hes wholly between the 
5th and 20th parallels of north latitude, and is subject to pe- 
riodical inundations. . In August the plains of SoodSn' are 
covered with water and crowded with boats. 

362. The coast of GuYn'ea west from the Ni'ger is watered 
by many small streams Brom the Kong Mountains. Tl\e 
river syjtem of Senegamljia comprises the Senegal', the 
G&m'bia, • and the Ei'o Gran'de, which flow from the high- 
lands in rapids, and pursue most of their course through a 
flat lowland. The Con'go, or Zaire', rises in the southern 
table land, and flows west into the Atlantic, in about 6® S. 
lat The Coan'za runs west nearly along the 9th parallel 
of south latitude. 

363. The Or'ange, or Gareep', is the largest of the southern 
rivers, having a long course on the table land of South Af- 
rica, and flowing westward into the Atlantic. ' Though a large 
stream in the rainy season, it is often dry. The great interior 
basin of the Or'ange River, which consists of grassy valleys, 
is separated from CaflSra'ria by the mountain crests which lie 
about 100 miles westward from the Indian Ocean. 

364. All the rivers which flow across the plains of Mo- 
zambique' and Zanguebiir' into the Indian Ocean have their 
sources in the eastern edge of the table lands. The Zam- 
be'ze, the Ozay', and the Ja'ba are the largest They all have 
but httle water at their mouths in the dry season, but in the 
rainy season they are navigable for many miles. Some still 
farther north do not reach the sea at all times of the year, but 
«ro lost in lakes or marshes, as the Haines, which approaches 
very near the Indian Ocean, then runs southward parallel to 
the coast, and falls into B&t'ti Lake. 

Direction. Terminatioii. Tributary. limits of the Niger. Inundations.— 
862. Waters of the coast of GKiinea. Biver system of Senegambia. The Con- 
go. The Coansa.— 363. The Orange. Basm of the Orange: — 364. BItcki 
11 
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§ 6. Lakes of Africa. 

365. The principal region of African lakes is the plains of 
^ Sood&n', and the country along the base of the northern de 

« clivity of the table land. LaJke Tchiid is the largest, and ia 
in the very centre of the continent It is as yet but imper- 
fectly known. It receives many affluents j&om the surround- 
ing country, and is supposed to be connected with the Ni'ger 
through the Tch&d'da River. Lake Fit'tre and Lake Had'i- 
ba, situated to the east of Lake Tchad, are supposed to coil- 
tribute their waters to it . 

366. Lake Dibl)ie is an expansion of the Ni'ger west of 
Timbuc'too. The beautiful Lake DSm'bea, in Abyssm'ia, 
pours its waters into the Blue Nile. Lake Mara'vi, in the 
southern table land, is a long, narrow lake, situated west 
of Zanguebar^ and Mozambique'. * Its course is from south- 
east to north-west, and is supposed to be connected with 
the Nile. Lake N*ga'mi, recently discovered, is situated in 
20'' S. lat, and 22'' E. Ion., and has been but partially ex- 
plored. Its outlet, the Zou'ga, has not been traced to a ter- 
mination. 

§ 7. Geology of Africa. 

367. Granite, which is the base of Southern Africa, rises to 
a considerable height in many places, and is generally sur- 
moimted by vast horizontal beds of sandstone, which cause 
the peculiar flatness of the summits of many of the Cape 
mountains. Granite comes to the surface in the lower parts 
of Abyssinia, but sandstone predominates in the upper parts, 
and assumes the tabular form, often lying on the tops of 
mountains in enormous flat masses. Large tracts of ancient 
volcanic rocks occur in Shoa. Trap rocks abound in some 
parts, with basalt'. The base of the sandy parts of North 
Africa is stifi" clay; in Lower Nubia red ana white granite 
prevail, followed by argilla'ceous sandstone. Middle Egypt 
is calcareous; and lower down the alluvium of the Nile 
covers the surface. 



of Mozambioue and Zanjoniebar. Three largest. Haines River. — 365. Lake 
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Table of Minseals of Afbica. 

DiAiMHSS. — Algitia. 

OiHBB Prboious Stonbs.— Lower Gi^meft, Bgypt. 
Gou>. — Qtiiiiea, Soodftn', sooroes of tbe NUe. 
BxLTBB. —Eastern AMaa^ Soodftn'. 

CoFFBB.— Soodftn', MMlwrn Aftses, SonOieni Afrin, ngion of lh« Nila^ Ifo- 
Etto'eo* 

IsoH.— Soodftn', Soathem AMol, Bastcfn Aftin, A]8«ti«» iad AliyMlniiL 
8)AXA. ^ Mo!r6ofeo, AbyMMft^Ay floodtef* 
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86& Wherem does the oootftui' of Afidboa diffar from that of other 
efflitJnents ? 

What features of relief predominate? 

By what is the southern half of the contineiit oocupiedP What the 
Dorthem half? 

Does any portion of Afirioa belong to the great mountBin aone of the 
old world? 

Describe the Atlas system of mountains. 

What elevation has the mountEon knot of Morocco ? 

What are the extent and height of the table land of Bai/ca? 

Where is Table Mountain ? 

Of wkit range is it the commencement ? 

What three sections compose this range ? 

Where do the Mountains of the Moon attain their greatest etevation ? 

Location and height of Mount Kilimanjaro ? 

What riyrar is supposed to originate in this region ? 

What mountains m Abyssinia r 

Where are the Kdng Mountains, and what is their elevation ? 

What mountains near the coast of Bi&f ra ? 

What kind of decliidty forms the descent from the southern table knd 
cm three sides? 

What is the supposed (Structure of the ndrthem deefiyity ? 

Describe the promontory of Abyssin'ia. 

What is the hei^t of the plateau of H'gre ? 

By what is the ^evated country of Abyi^nla characteriaed ? 

What are the physical aspects of Sood&n' P 

Between what parallels of latitude is the Saha'ia Desert ? 

B y what fertile couxftries is it bounded ? 

What are its length and 4>readth ? 

In whieh jMrt of the desert are oases most frequent ? 
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What lie the physical aspects of Esypt and Nubia P 

What is the character of the lowlana of Gape Golday P 

What of the plains of Bi&f ra and Benin' P 

Which is the chief of the river systems of this continent P 

What two kjrge streams unite in the plains of Sennaar to form the NOf 

Trace the course of the White Niler 

Trace the course of the Blue Nile. 

What are the latitude and longitude of th«r junetum f 

What tributary of the Nile joins it below the junction P 

What singular circumstance attends the Nile below the confiuenoe oi 

How does the Nile enter the sea P 

What would Egypt become should the Nile cease to flow P 

In what port of Africa is the River Niger P 

Trace its course. 

What tributary' of the Niger flows from the eastward P 

Describe the nver system of Senegftm'bia. 

Where are the Cdn^^ and Co&n'za Bivers P 

Which is the chief nver of South Africa P 

What are its rise, oourse, and terminalmF 

Which is the lake region of Africa P 

Name the principal Jakes* 



CHAPTEH XI. 

SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY OF AXJSTBALIA AND ADJACENT ISLANDS 

369. AirsTSALiA is the smallest of the three southern con* 
trnents, and though reckoned with the continental group of 
the Old World, is wholly detached from it ' It lies south of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, between 10* and 39° S. lat, and 
US'* and 154* E. Ion.; having the Pacific Ocean on the E., the 
Southern Ocean on the S., the Indian Ocean on the W., and 
on the N. the Sea of Timor and Torres Strait, separating it 
^om Timor and Papua. Its length from east to west is about 
2700 miles, breadth from north to south near 2000 miles, and 
comprising an area of nearly 3,000,000 square miles, with a 
coast line of 7600 miles, or 1 to 390 nules of surface. 

370. Australia, like the continents of Africa and South 
America, is but little indented with branches of the ocean. 
The principal indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
Cambridge Gulf on the north, Port Philip, the Gulf of St 
Vincent, and Spencer Gulf on the south, and Shark Bay, with 
^ few others, on the western coast Only the south-eastern 
part, with small sections in the south and west, and an in- 
considerable tract in the north near Port Essington, have as 
yet been thoroughly explored. Much of the interior of this 
continent is still unknown. 

371. The mos1| remarkable feature of the eastern side is, a 
*oug chain of mountains near the coast, extending from Cape 
York at Tor'res Strait, south to Wilson Promontory, and is 
continued through the Vhole of V«n Die'men's Land to South 
C^e, where it ends. In the northern parts the chain is low, 
Wt about 30° S. latitude it assumes the form of a regular 
Diountain chain. The average elevation is between three 
wid four thousand feet The Austrahan Alps, or Warragong 
^omitains, belong to this chain, and are constantly covered 
Fith snow. Mount Kosciusco, one of the peaks of this range, 

^. Australia compared with the other continents. Boundaries. Extent. 
^ea. Coastline. — 370. Bays. Straits. Explored parts. Of the interior.-* 
^1* Bastem portion. Average height of the highlands. Loftiest siunmitt. 
11* (125) 
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rises to the height of 6510 feet, and Mount York in the Blt» 
Mountains rises to 3292 feet The rugged and savage char- 
acter of these mountains far exceeds what might be expected 
fiom their height The spurs give them a terrific character, 
and in many places render them inaccessible, both in New 
South Wales and in V&n Die'men's Land. These spurs shoot 
right and left from the main range, equal to it in height, and 
separated firom it and &om one another by dark gullies, im- 
passable precipices, and streams flowing through them in 
black, silent eadies, or foaming torrents. 

372. In New South Wales, the country slopes westward 
&om these mountains to a low, flat, imbroken plain. On the 
east side, darkly verdant and round-topped hills and ridges axe 
promiscuously grouped together, leading to a richly-wooded, 
undulating country, which gradually descends to the coast, 
and forms the valuable lands of the British colony.' On the 
western side of Australia, the land is generally inferior near 
the coast, with richer tracts near the rivers. None of the 
rivers of Australia are navigable to any greai distance ftom 
their mouths. The Mur'ray River, which, with its tributaiies, 
is said to drain a surface of 400,000 square miles, flows into 
the sea by a very small mouth. The want of water is severely 
felt in the interior, which, as far as known, is a treeless desert 
of sand, swamps, and jungle. 

873. Productions. — Granite, sandstone, limestone, coal, 
and slates are the chief mineral products ; and rieh c»res of 
gold, copper, and lead have recently been discovered. The 
gold district is at Bathurst, at the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
about 100 miles west of Sydney. Of the 5710 plants dis- 
covered in Australia, 5440 are peculiar to it. It is remarkable 
that, with one or two exceptions, there are no indigenous 
fruits. Timber in general is of inferior quality. Sheep 
fkrming is the most flourishing branch of industry, a;nd it is 
principally as a wool-growing country that Australia is rising 
in commercial importance. Sydney, the capital and largest 
town, has one of the best harbors in the world. The other 
important places are Melbourne, Portland Bay, Albany, Free- 
mantle, and Perth. Hobart Town is the capital of Van Die'- 
men*s land. 

374. New Zealand, divided into three islands by locky 
and dangerous channels, is superior to Australia in s<»I, 
fertiUty, and beauty. High mountains, of volcanic origin. 

Character of these mountains. — 372. Reliefs of New South Wales. The land on 
the west. Muicay Barer. Of water in the interior. — 373. Minerals. Gold r«aoa 
•fAustnlia. Plants, &e. Sydney. Other towns. Hobart Town.— 374. Sim 
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extend throngh the islands, which, in the moat northeily, rise 
to nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, with two thirds of their 
height buried in snow and gl&'ciers. The coast is a broken 
country, covered with a luxuriant but dark vegetation. There 
are table lands of great extent, without a tree, but the moun- 
tain ridges are clothed with dense and gigantic forests. 
'Hiere is mnch good land, and many lakes, wit& navigable 
rivers, the best of harbors, and a mild climate. Auckland is 
the capitah 

375. Papua or New Guinea, next north of Australia, is 
1100 miles long, and 400 wide, with mountains rising to the 
height of 16,000 feet, capped with snow. From the httle that 
is known of it, it is beheved to be one of the finest countries 
in that region. The bird of paradise is found here. 

376. Borneo, a large island north-west of Australia, is 
crossed by the equator, and traversed through its whole length 
by magnificent chains of mountains. Fine rivers flow firom 
them to the plains. Diamonds, gold, and antimony are among 
its minerals ; .gums, gutta percha, precious woods, and all 
kinds of spices and tropical firuits are among its vegetable 
productions. Bome'o is the chief town. 

377. The Sunda Group of islands, comprising Sumatra, 
Java, Bally, Sumbawa, Floris, Sandalwood, and Timor, form 
one of the most terribly active regions of volcanic action in 
the world, and there is not a spot of its size on the face of 
the earth that contains so many volcanoes as the Island of 
Java. A range of volcanic mountains, from 5000 to 14,000 
feet high, forms the central crest of the island, arid ends to 
the east in a series of 38 separate volcanoes ^dth broad bases, 
rising gradually into cones. Most of them are of great an«* 
tiquity, and are covered with thick vegetation. Some are ex- 
tinct, or only emit smoke ; firom others sulphurous vapors issue 
^th great violence ; one has a large crater filled with boiling 
''^ter, and a few have had fierce eruptions of late years. In 
1772 the greater part of one of the largest volcanic mountains 
"^^^Bs swallowed up, after a short but severe combustion ; a 
luminous cloud enveloped the mountain on the 1 1th of August, 
and soon after the high mass actually disappeared under the 
^axtli with tremendous noise, carrying with it about 90 square 
miles of the surrounding comitry, 40 villages, and nearly 3000 
of their inhabitants. The northern coast of Java is flat and 
Bwajnpy, but the southern parts are beautiful and romantic, 
Tet in the lovely, peac eful valleys, the stillness of night ia 

Zealand. DiTisions. Mountains. The coast. Table lands. CapiiaL — 87& 
Papna. — 376. Borneo. Minerals and vegetables. — 377. Of the Sunda Islandii. 
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disturbed by the deep roaring of the volcanoes. In Sumatra 
the extensive granitic formations of Eastern Asia join the 
volcanic series which occupies so large a portion of the Pacific 
This most beautiful of islands presents the boldest aspect ; 
it is indented by arms of the most transparent sea, and wa- 
tered by innumerable streams ; it displays in its vegetation 
all the bright coloring of the tiopics. Here the submarine 
fire finds vent in three volcanoes on the southern, and one on 
the northern side of the island. 

378. The principal trading places in the Asiatic Archipelago, 
besides those already 'mentioned, are BataVia, Samar&ng', 
and Sourabay'a, in Ja'va; Amboy'na, Coupang', in Timor'; 
Mac&s'sar, in Cerebes; Manilla, in Luzon'; and Acheen^ 
in Sumatra. 

379. Polynesia includes the numerous islands scattered 
over the Pacific Ocean, eastward from Asia, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago. They are divisible into three cliEisses — the 
mountainous, the hilly, and the low cor'alline ; but with this 
exception, there is a general similarity of character throughout 
the whole. Though the gi'eater part of thelse islands are 
within the tropics, and the climate necessarily warm and 
little subject to change, the heat is softly tempered through 
the influence of the vast body of water that surroimds them, 
thus rendering the temperature delightful. The bread fruit 
tree supplies food, timber, gum, and cloth, which is made from 
the fibres of its bark. The co'coa nut tree affi)rds food, drink, 
cloth, and oil. There are plantains, bana'nas, yams, sweet 
potatoes, ta'ro root, and sugar cane. 

380. These islands are mostly collected in groups, and are 
^eluded in the following classification : 1st. The Benin' Is- 
lands ; 2d. The Ladrone' Islands ; 3d. The Car'olTne Islands ; 
4th. The Feejee' Islands ; 5th. The Ton'ga, or Friendly Is- 
lands ; 6th. Navigator's Islands ; 7th. Cook*s Islands ; 8th. The 
Society, Georgian, and Low Islands ; 9th. The Austral Isles ; 
10th. The Marque'sas and Washington Islands; 11th. The 
Sand'wich Islands ; 12th. The Ker'madec Islands ; and 13th. 
The Scattered Islands. 

381. The 'Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands are the inost 
interesting and important in Polyne'sia. Hawai'i is the largest, 
and is noted for the lofty summit of Mau'na Ro'a, 16,000 feet 

Java. Volcano in 1772. Sumatra. — 378. Other places of trade. — 379. 
Polynesia. Classes of islands. Climate and temperatore. Productions.— 
880. Number of classes or groups. Their respective names and situation. — • 
181. The Sandwich Islands. HawaiL Mountains. Influence of missionaries 
Honolulu. 
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high; and the volcano of KHaae'a, which, for extent, gian* 
dear, and intensity of action, is the most frightful active vol- 
cano in the world. In 1819, while the first company of 
Christian missionaries were already on their voyage from 
Boston to these islands, the king, Tamehame'ha, had died, 
and his eldest son, Bihori^o, ascending the throne, signalized 
the very opening of his reign by abolishing the t&bii* and 
destroying the temples and idols of his people. The mis- 
sionaries, on their arrival, were favorably received by the 
new king and government, and were soon happOy established 
on the Islands of Hawai'i, Ofthi!!', and T&uai'. The Bible 
and other books have been translated into their language, 
and churches and schools established. Honolulu, in the 
Island of OahA', is the seat of government and trade. The 
coauneorce is in the hands of the Americans. 



CHAPTER XII, 

fflnnSAL AXID OOWtPARATIYK TIEW Of TUS OOMTIXBNTSi 

^Tkt fHDi ifl the Loid% «&d tfie ftdneM Hiereof ; the world, and fhej thai 

382. The vast eontuuiit of Ambbmsa, or the Nsw Wokco 
of the western hemisphere, extends through upwards of 130 
degrees of longitude, from Cape St Roque, the most east- 
erly projection of South America, to Cape Prince of Wales, 
the most westerly point of North America. It embraces 
more than 120 degrees of latitude, reaching from Point Bar'- 
row, in 72** N. lat., to the Strait of Magellan, in 64" S. lat, 
a distance of about 9000 miles. It consists of two enormous 
triangular bodies of land joined together by the Isthmus of 
Panama'. All the distinguishing features of this continent 
are formed on the most gigantic scale, and are characterized 
by simplicity and unity. 

383. The mountain chain, which traverses its whole extent 
from north to south, is the broadest, and, excepting the Him- 
alay'a Mountains of Asia, the loftiest in the world. The 
greatest elevation is Mount Aconca'gua, in Chile, 23,910 
feet in height 

384. Within the limits of this continent there is every 
variety of climate, from the extreme heat of the torrid zone 
to the perpetual winter of the polar regions. And the moun- 
tains are so lofty, that the same extremes of heat and cold 
may be experienced in a journey of a few hours, from the 
burning plsuns of Peru to the ice-clad peaks above. 

385. The plains, rivers, bays, lakes, cataracts, and forests 
of America are of unrivalled extent and grandeur. The 
number of considerable rivers is estimated at about 140. The 
animal and vegetable kingdoms present the same most re- 
markable developments and most wonderful forms. Its 

382. Extent of the American continent from east to west. From north to 
south. It consists of what ? Charactoristics. — 383. Its erand mountain fth«^»«- 
Point of greatest eleration. — 384< Of climate. — 385. Hains, riyers, &c, of 

(130) 
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fntneral resources have enriched the world with its precious 
■fid useful metals. 

386. The Great Eastbkn Continent, or Old World, is 
determined in its form by an immense zone of mountains 
and plateaus, extending from the coast of Barbary and Por- 
tugal, on the Atlantic, eastward to the farthest extremity of 
Asia, at Behr'ing's Strait. The highest point of land, Mount 
Knnchingln'ga, is in Central Asia, reaching the enormous 
height of 28,178 feet. The greatest depression is the shore 
of the Dead Sea, which, at the water level, is upwards of 
1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

387. The Spanish and Atlas Mountains form the western 
extremity of the mountain zone ; and, though now separated 
by the Straits of Gibral'tar, these two ranges were undoubt- 
edly once united, as their geological formation and the direc- 
tion of their chains strongly indicate. North of the mountain 
zone lies a vsMst plain, extending almost from the Pyr'enees 
Mountains to the eastern extremity of Asia. The greater 
portion of this plain is nearly a dead level, broken only by the 
Scandina'vian and U'ral Mountains. The lowlands south of 
the mountain zone are much indented by the ocean, and 
present the most diversified aspect. The greater part of the 
flat country lying between the ChT'na Sea and the Biver 
Indus is exceedingly rich and productive, while that between 
the Persian Gulf and the foot of the Atlas Mountains is, 
with some exceptions, one of the most desolate tracts on the 
face of the earth. The southern lowlands are also broken 
by a few mountain systems of considerable extent and height. 
The number of considerable rivers is estimated at about 440. 
The eastern world is usually considered as a group of three 
distinct and well-defined continents, having Asia as the body, 
nith Europe and Africa as peninsula attachments. 

388. The great continents present marked differences and 
resemblances, when viewed in comparison. There is a man- 
ifest difference in the grouping. The eastern world is consoli- 
dated, while the western appears spread apart The great 
mass of the former is north of the equator, and in the tem- 
perate zone, while the latter extends from north to south 
through four zones. 

389. Both continents commence with a broad expanse 

America. Animal and vegetable kingdoms. Minerals. — 386. By what is the 
form of the great eastern continent determined ? Point of ereatest eleva- 
tion. Of greatest depression. — 387. Of the Spanish and Atlas Mountaing. 
The great northern plain. The lowlands south of the mountain zone. Idoun* 
taxDfl in -these lowlands. Divisions of the Old World. — 388. Comparison of 
Um great continents. Of the grouping. — 389. Of the northern and southern 
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towards the north, cmd namno doum to a pomt towards ik€ 
south. The most important peninsulas are also thus marked; 
as that of Alifts'ka, Califbr'nia, Flor'ida, Scandina'via, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Hindostan', In'do-Chi'na, Core'a, and Kanit- 
chat'ka. Almost all peninsulas extend in a southerly direc- 
tion from the continent 

390. The southern paints of all the continents are high 
and rocky, with islands or skoals as appendages. South 
America terminates in the rocky promontory of Cape Horn 
and the Ter'ra del Fue'go Islands; Africa, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in high plateaus with the ^g^i'^^as Cape and 
banks ; Hindostin', at Cape Com'orin, in the Ghauts Moun- 
tains ; and Australia terminates at South Cape, in Van 
Die'men's Land, with high mountains. 

391. A large island^ or group of islands, Hes to the eastward 
of these southern extremities. South America has the Falk'- 
land group; Africa has Madagas'car; Hindost&n' has Cey- 
15n' ; and Austra'lia has New Zealand. 

392. A curved indentation may also he observed in the 
western coasts of the continents, forming a vast gulf — in 
South America, at Ari'ca, in PerA ; in Africa, at Bi&f ra, form- 
ing the Gulf of Guinea ; in Hindostfin', at the Gulf of Cam- 
bay'; and in Austra'lia, forming the Great Australian Bight 

393. A remarkable parallelism exists between the eastern 
coast of America and the western coast of Europe and Africa, 
the projections of one corresponding to the indentations of 
the other. The point of Cape St Roque answers to the 
Gulf of Guin'ea, and that of Cape Verd to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

394. The great m^asses of kmd are grouped two by two, in 
three double continents^ either united by an isthmus or by a 
chain of islands, having an archipel'ago on the east, and a 
peninsula on the west side. North and South America form 
a double continent, united by the Isthmus of Darien', with 
the West India Islands on the east, and the peninsula of 
California on the west Europe and Africa form a second 
double continent, having Italy and Sicily for their connect- 
ing link, with the Grecian Afchipel'ago on the east, and 
the Spanish peninsula on the west Asia and Australia 
form the third double continent, having for their bond of 
union the continuous chain of islands between Malay 'a and 

extremes of the continents. The peninsulas. — 390. Southern points of aU the 
continents. Examples. — 391. Islands eastwaxd of thes^ pomts. — 392. Re- 
semblance in the western coasts. — 393. Parallelism of the Atlantic shores.-* 
894. Double continents and their appendages. Of North and South Ama rj ffly 
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Ansimlia, with the East Indian ArchipSl'ago on the ea8t» and 
the peninsula of Hindost&n^ on the west 

395. A great difference prevails among the several con- 
tinents respecting the extent of their coast Une, Some, 
being deeply indented with gulfs and inland seas, and hav- 
ing several peninsulas, have a very extended coast line ; 
while others, more compact, and with few indentations or 
projections, have a comparatively short line of coast The 
following table exhibits these differences : — 



Ooatineiita. Square MOm. 

Europe, 3,900,000 

North and Central America, . . . 8,000,000 

Soath Ameriea, 6,600,000 

Asia, 17,600.000 

Africa, V . , 11,870,000 

Australia, 3,000,000 



Length of 
Coast Line. 



17,000 
24,000 
13,600 
36,000 
16,000 
7.600 



Sq. Miles for 
1 of Coast. 



229 
346 
477 
600 
741 



396. Europe is more varied in its outline than either of 
the other continents. It is deeply indented in all parts by 
the ocean and by inland seas, and seems almost entirely 
made up of peninsulas. Nearly half its surface is occupied 
by waters \*nthin its limits, rendering it the most accessible 
of all the continents. 

397. Asia has the large peninsulas of Ara^bia, HindostUn', 
and In'do-Chi'na on the south, Core'a and Kamtch&fka on 
the east, with Chi'na and Mantchou'ria projecting forward 
into the ocean. These, however, comprise only one fifth of 
Its entire mass. 

398. Africa is the most simple in its outline, having an 
oval form, with no important peninsulas, and nowhere ad- 
mitting the sea. 

399. North America resembles Europe more nearly in its 
extensive and irregular coast line. The Arctic coast is very 
much broken with gulfs and inlets, and the Atlantic coast 
^ several important bays and gulfs. 

400. South America is but slightly indented by the sea, 
excepting its south and south-west portion, where the coast 
is broken by sounds and fiords which run far into the land. 

401. Remarkable resemblances and differences in the re- 
^ of the continents also present themselves to view. All 

Of Bnrope and Africa. Of Asia and Australia. — 396. Difference in extent of 
w«8t line. Table. — 396. Describe Europe in* its coast line. — 397. Asia,— . 
398. Africa.— 399. North America.— 400. South America. — 401. Remark 
•a the relie& of the continents. Line of highest eleyation. Belative position 
12 
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the eontments rise gradually from the sea shores towards thB 
interior, to a Une of highest elevatwn. This line of greatest 
eleration is not placed midway between the sea shoreis, but 
rans nearer to one than to the other; hence there are two 
slopes, unequal in length and inclination^ In the Old World 
the long slopes are towards the north, and short slopes towards 
the south. ■ In the New World the long slopes are towards 
the east, and the short slopes towards the west 

402. In this line of highest elevation itself we observe 
a gradual descent from the highest or culminating poin( 
towards the extremities, in two unequal inclinations. In the 
Old World the highest elevation is in the Himalay'a, the 
long descent extending towards the west, and the short 
towards the east In the New World the highest elevatioiL 
is in the Andes, in Chile, the long descent extending towards 
the north, and the short towards the south. 

403. Thus aU the long and gentle slopes descend towards the 
AJUantk and Arctic Oceans ; and aU the short and rapid shpe^ 
descend towards the Pacific and Jndian Oceans, " In this poini 
of view," says Professor Giiyot, "these two great ocean& 

^ appear as two basins of different geological character. The 
Pacific seems an immense basin which has sunk down, and 
whose high and ragged edges present on all sides the abrupt 
terminations of the continents. It is on this great line of frac- 
tures, on the borders and all round this ocean, that we behold 
the great majority of the active volcaiioes of our globe, arranged 
like an immense burning crown. The Atlantic, on the contrary, 

. seems a simple depression in the form of a trough, owing, per- 
haps, to a lateral pressure, and partly to the tilting motion which 
lifted up the lauds in the neighborhood of the Pacific. Hence 
its narrow breadth, the valley form, the absence of numerous 
islands in the interior of its basin, and the descent of all the 

^ neighboring continents by gentle slopes." 

404. M the distribution of mountains, plateaus, and plains, 
we also perceive remarkable differences between the two 
great continents. In the Old World mountains and plateaus 
predominate. Central Asia is traversed by four immense 
chains of mountains, supporting vast table lands, which are 
more than 2400 miles long and 1500 miles wide,, and from 5000 
to 14,000 feet in elevation. Here are also the lofliest summits 
on the globe. The principal mass of Western Asia is a plateau 

of this llnA Long and short slopes of the OW and New World. — 402. F»ct 
observahle in this line of highest elev^ition itself. Where is the culminating 
point in the Old World ? where in the New ? — 403. Summary view of the 
•lopes. Remark on the Pacific Ocean. — 404. Distril?wtion of mountains. 
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a»iB 3009 to 6000 leet in elevation. AlUea, south of the 
AiU'ra, is aa eiM^rmous pile of nplifled lan<b. Mountains 
and ple^teaus oomer five sevenths of Asia and two thirds of 
Africa. 

405. In the New Worid the plains predominate, forminff 
two thirds of its surface. The highlands, in a narrow buna, 
ran along the western border of the two Americas, while , 
ftlmoet the whole east extends in immense plains. If we 
compare the plains of the Mississippi and the Amazon with 
those of Sibe'na and Sah&'ra» we shall perceive a very strik- 
ing contrast In the former we find a happy climate, a rich 
and fertile soil, a luxuriant vegetation, and inexhaustible 
resources, thus combining all the requisites for the prosperity 
of a country. In the latter we have a frozen waste in Sibe'- 
na, and a burning sandy desert in Saha'ra, both alike useless 
to man. 

406. A characteristic feature of Western Europe (not in- 
cluding Ktis'sia) is that of mountains without plateaus at 
their base. From one end of Europe to the other, whether 
over its central mass or its peninsulas, its surface is modified, 
cut in all directions, by mountain chains intersecting each 
other. In all this part of the continent, the largest plain — that 
of Northern Grermany and Poland — is only 600 rmles long by 
200 broad ; and the plains of France, Hungary, and Lom^- 
bardy are smaller in extent 

407. The' mean height of the continents, or their elevation 
above the level of the sea, depends not so much on the' 
mountain chains as on the gentle but extensive and compact 
sweUings of the plains, and the development of the table 
lands. Humboldt has calculated that the Pfr'enees M. 'in- 
tains would produce upon the whole of Europe, if spread 
over its surface, scarcely the effect of 6 feet elevation, and the 
Alps about 22 feet, while the plateau of Spain would produce 
an effect of 76 feet If the vast range of the An'des were 
pulverized and spread evenly over the eastern plain of 
South America, it would raise the surface only about 500 
feet The mean height of Europe is estimated at 670 feet ; 
North America, 750 feet; South America, 1130 feet; and 
Asia, 1150 feet The mean elevation of the whole land 

plateauB, and plains. Which predominate in the Old World ? Of Wefitem 
Asia. Of Africa south of the desert. Extent of Mountains and plateaus in , 
Asia and Africa. — 406. Extent of plains in America. Relative .position of 
plains and highlands. Comparison of the plains of the western with those of 
tho eastern continent. Characteristics of the former. Of the latter. — 406. 
Characteristic feature of Western Europe. Limited extent of the European 
plains. —407. On what does the mean fieight of th*: contiaents depend f Cal- 
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surface of the earth is 920 feet The calminating point of 
Europe is Mont Blanc, 15^739 feet; of North America, Mount 
St Ellas, 17,860 feet ; of South America, Mount Aconca'gua, 
28,910 feet; of Asia, Mount Everest, 29,002 feet; and of 
Africa, Mount Kilimandjaro', 20,000 feet 

eolation of Humboldt with regard to the Pyrenees, Alps, and the plateau of 
Spain. Also of the Andes. Estimates of the mean height of the continents 
and of toe whole land surfisoe of the earth* Culminating point of each eoa* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GENERAL AND COMPABATIYE VIEW OF THE OCEJLNB. 

<*Fo!r he hath founded it upon the Mas, and established it upon the floods.** 
— PSi. xariy. 2. 

408. The Continents determine the general outlines of 
the great ocean basins. The Pacific and Atlantic almost sur- 
round the principal masses of land. The Pacific, the Indian, 
and the Atlantic Oceans correspond to the three double con- 
tinents, and separate them from one another. Each of them 
is also divided into a northern and southern basin, except the 
Indian Ocean, which is only a hajf ocean. These oceans 
have a broad opening at the south, and are narrowed to a 
point at the north, which is the reverse of the continents. 

409. The Pacific is an oval form, wide at the south, the 
sides nearly meeting at the north, being only separated by 
Behr'ing's Strait, which leads into the Arctic. The Indian 
Ocean has the form of a triangle, with the vertex towards 
the north. The Atlantic has the form of a valley, with nearly 
parallel sides.- 

410. The oceans difier in the indentations of their shores. 
The forms may be classified under three species, viz. : first, 
land-locked seas, being cut off from the body of the ocean 
by peninsulas and chains of islands ; second, open seas or 
gulfs ; and third, inland seas, being nearly surrounded by 
land in a continuous shore. ^ • 

411. In the Pacific we find the land-locked seas. There 
are no less than five along the Asiatic coast — the Sea of 
Kamtch&t'ka, closed in by the peninsula of Alifts'ka and the 
chain of the Aleu'tian Islands ; the Sea of Okhotsk', enclosed 
by the peninsula of Kamtchat'ka and the Kti'rile Islands; 
the Sea of Japan', enclosed by the Japan Islands ; the Yel'- 

408. Outlines of the ocean basins. Correspondence between the oceans and 
continents. Beyerse contours of the oceans. — 409. Describe the Pacific 
Ocean. The Indian Ocean. The Atlantic Ocean. — 410. Indentations of their 
shores. Three species of indentations. — 411. Prevailing form in the Pacific. 
Sea of Kamtchatka. Sea of Okhotsk. Si x of Japan. Yellow Sea. China 
12 * (137) 
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4 

low Sea, endosed by the Loo-Choo and Formo'sa Islands 
and the Chi'na Sea, enclosed by the Philip'pine Islands and 
Borne'o. The only indentation on the Ameiican shore is the 
Golf of California. 

4l2r The Indian Ocean is marked by the cpenseas — as 
the Sea of Ai^fbin, and the Bay of BengiK There are also 
two midhud seas extending into the intefior — the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf 

413. Hie Atlantic Ocean is characterized by tnland seas, 
advancing far into the lands, and piercing the very heart of 
each continent On the European side are the Mediterranean 
Sea, comprising three great basins, — the western, the eastern, 
and the Black Sea, besides several others of less extent, — > 
and the B&l'tic Sea, with its various branches. On the 
American side are the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson's Bay. 
In addition to these, we have, as instances of land-locked 
seas, the Caribbean Sea, enclosed by the Antilles' Islands 
and the peninsula of YucaUin' ; and the Gulf of St La^xr* 
rence, enclosed by Newfoundland Island and the peninsula 
of Nd'va Sco tia; also, the Gnlf of GuTn'ea and Bay of BW- 
cay, as open seas. Thus the Atlantic is the most broken in 
its shores, when compared with the other oceans. 

414. One of the most interesting characteristics of the 
oceans is found in the islands. These have been classed as 
Continental and Pela'gic. The FsiciEc Ocean exceeds all 
others in the number and extent of its islands, whether con- 
tinental or pela'gic. The East Indian and Australian archi- 
pelagoes are the largest of the continental class existirig On 
the surjQuce of the globe ; and the thousands of pel&'gic islands 
with which its centre is studded have not a rival. The At- 
lantic possesses, in the West- Indies, the British Isles, and 
those of the Mediterranean, continental islands of great im- 
portance ; but its pela'gic islands are comparatively few — 
the Azdres', Madei'ra, Cana'ries, Cape Verd, and St Hele'na 
being the chief The Indian Ocean has the Islands of Mada- 
gas'car and Ceylon' as representatives of the continental, 
while Mauritius and Bourbon', with a few others, represent 
the pela'gic. These various peculiarities of the oceans mod- 
ify, in a greater or less degree, the commercial relations 
among the nations of the world. 

Sea. Oulf of California. — 4tl% Prevailing form of seas in the Indian Ocean. 
— 413. Prevailine form of seas in the Atlantic Ocean. Those of Europe. Of 
America. Land-Iockel seas of the Atlantic. Open seas. — 414. Another char- 
acteristic of the oceans. Islands of the Pacific. Islands of the Atlantic 
Islands of the Indian Ocean. Effects of these peculiarities of the oceans.^ 
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415. FStU three fourths of the soM crust oftke earth He buried 
beneath the waters. The oeean basins are not merely continu- 
ations of the general reliefs of the continents. On leaving 
the greater part of the shores, the submarine gronnd descends 
slowly, in a proportion somewhat similar to the general slopes 
presented by the ground above water on the continents ; but 
at ^ point jnore or less distant from the shore the slopes 
abruptly change, the depths suddenly increase, and often 
beeome ten times as great at a short d^tance. The grecOest 
ctscertcdned depths are found in the middle regions of the At- 
lantic. These depths equal, or surpass by several thousand 
feet, the highest mountain summits on the globe, and are 
found, like them, in the neighborhood of the tropics.* 

416. Certain interior seas, like the Mediterranean and Carr 
ibbe'aa, are deeper than would be expected from their near- 
ness to the lands, and seem to be sunken basins, the result 
of volcanic agency. The Mediterranean is divided into two 
basins by a shoal that runs from Cape Bon to the Strait of 
Messl'na, on each side of which the water is exceedingly 
deep. A depth of more than 1000 fathoms has been sounded. 
Tha Caribbe'an Sea, in the deepest parts, is nearly 3 miles. 
The depth of the B&l'tic Sea nowhere exceeds 167 fathoms, 
and is generally not more than 40 or 50 fathoms, &om which 
cause, together with its freshness and northern latitude, it 
is frozen five months ia the year. The depth of the basin 
"which holds the waters of the Gulf of Mexico is, in the deep- 
est part, about a mile and a half 

417. " The sea is the proper field for observing the opera- 
tions of the general laws which govern the movements of 
the atmosphere. Observations on land will enable us to dis- 
cover the exceptions ; but from the sea we shall get the rule. 
Each valley, every mountain range, and local district, may be 
said to have its own peculiar system of calms, winds, rains, 
fmd droughts ; but not so the surface of the broad ocean, for 
over it the agents which are at work are of a uniform char- 
acter." — [Maury.] 

* The Deep-Sea Sounding Apparatus, inrented by Lieutenant Brooke, U. S. 
K., is so contrived that, on toucniiig the bottom of the se&, the shot (usually 
64 pounds weight) detaches itself from the Hne, but leaves a small iron rod or 
bolt, which (having a cup or hollow in the lower end filled with tallow) will 
bring up a specimen of the bottom. Professor J. W. Bailey, of West Point, 
has examined, bj the microscope, a specimen brought up from a depth of 12,000 
foet, and found it made up entirely of minute shells. 

415. Extent of water surface. Forms of the ocean basins. Region of the 

greatest ascertained depths, compared with mountain summits. Note, 
rooke's deep-sea sounding apparatus. — 416. Depth of the Mediterranean and 
Caribbean Seas. Of the Baltic. Of the Gulf of Mexico. — 417. The sea th* 
field for observing the general laws of the atmosphere. 
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Exercises for Examination. 

418. What is meant by physical geoffiaphvP 

To what srstem or group of bodies ooes the earth bekMie ? 

Mentioii three di^rent modes by which the rotundity of the earth may 

b€ proved. 
How is the earth placed in its oibit, and what is the oonsequenoe of this 

position P 
How is the earth.OT globe divided for the convenieDoe of measurement? 
From whence is latitude reckoned P 
What is meant by hi^h and low latitudes P 
What parallels of latitude divide the earth into zones P 
For what cause have particular names been given to these zones P 
Give some particulars about the number of miles contained in degrees 

of longitude, and Uieir difference in different latitudes. 
What is the length of a d^ree of longitude on the parallel of Boston P 

QfNewYorkP OfNewOrfeansP 
When are places said to be on the same meridian P 
What is meant when we speak of the sun's being on the mezidian ? 



What is the estimated proportion of land and water on the suzihoe of 
the globe P 

Under what general heads may the dry land be ooosidered P 

How is the land arranged in the western and in the eastern continents P 

Mention the direction of the greatest eztensicm of land in the two oon 
tinents. 

Describe the classes of islands. 

Describe the variations in the reliefs of the land. 

Mention the usual arrangement of mountains. 

Give some account of mountain ranges. 

What direction do they usually appear to take P 

Name the chief mountain ranges which extend from north to south m 
th<t new continent 

Name the principal mountain ranges which extend across the old con- 
tinent 

How are mountain ranges frequently disposed in peninsulas and islands P 

Give some particulars albout the appearance and ibrm of mountains, and 
about glaciers. 

What are mountain knots P Examples. 

What are mountain branches and spurs P 

What are detached or isobted mountains P 

Where are the loftiest summits usually met with P 

Give the names and heights of the culminating points of the several 
continents. 

What is meant by plateaus ? 

Mention the most remarkable table land in Europe. 

Mention plateaus in North America, in the Andes, and in Asia. 

Describe plains or lowlands. • 
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Name the most lemai^able in North Aiq^rioa. 
Describe the loidands of Sooth Amerioa, and mentioa by irtuKt namei 
tfaeyaie distinginshed. 
MentioQ the plaiiis of Europe. Of Asia. Of Africa, 
What are the irarions kinds of iraJleys P 
Describe each kind. 

What YEuious terms are applied to narrow iraJleys P 
By ^^rbat standard are the reliefr of the land measured? 
Kf entioQ a tract of land below the sea leveL 



Under what heads may the waters of the globe be considered f 
Fnnn whence do springs take their rise P 
How are internal reservous supplied with water P 
What forms tiie distinction between soft water, hard water, and minenl 
water? 
What do yon know of thermal or hot springs P 
Whence ao riTers derive their supplies of water P 
What is meant by the term wateraned P 
What constitutes the basin of a river P 
On what does the velocitv of a river chiefly depend P 
Describe cataracts, cascades, and rapids. 
What are deltas P Estuaries P 
Qxft some aooomt of the difierent kinds of kkta 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

OF Am AND WATBR AS SNYBLOPES OF THE LAND. 

"Thou ooreredBt the earth irkh the deep as with a ffumeat: the 
•tood above the mountaiiiB. At thy rebuke tney fled."-^P«. dy. 6. 

419. The land, or solid portion of the eaxth, has two en* 
velopes, by one of which -^ the «0a-^it is partiaUy surround- 
ed; and by the other— the aiir — it is entirely surrounded. 
The air is an elastic fluid consisting of a mixture of taygeH 
gas and nitrogen ot azotic gas, in the proportion of 21 parts 
of oxygen to 79 parts of nitrogen. It also contains a small 
quantity of carbonic acid gas. The constituents of water 
are 8 parts of oxygen to 1 part of hydrogen. These fluids are 
retained on the surface of the globe by the attraction of 
gravitation ; that is, by a power which has been imparted to 
all particles of matter to draw towards them other particles 
of matter. This power of attraction is great in proportion to 
ihe size of any body, a large mass of matter having a much 
greater attractive power tiian a small one. As the solid 
land is of much greater size than the particles of air and 
water on its surface, it attracts them, and keeps them in their 
assigned places.* The sun and moon also possess this power 
of attraction, and, notwithstanding their distance from the 
waters on the earth's surface, they attract and draw them up 
to a certain elevation in the wide, open ocean. 

, 420. " The atmosphere," in the language of Dr. B^ist, " is 
a spherical shell, which surrounds our planet to a depth that 

* The pressure or weiffht of the air upon the earth at the lerel of the sea is 
equal to about 14<| pounds on eveiy square inch. This pressure is balanced bj 
a column of mercury 90 inches in height ; but at the elevation of 18,000 feet it 
would be balanced by a column only 16 inches in height ; and so on. It is on 
this principle that me mercurial wirometer has been constructed. Since the 
mercury in the barometer is found ^with slight local variations) to stand at the 
same point at all places at the leyel of the sea, and to fall in a regular ratio as 
we ascend above that level, this instrument forms a most useful standard for 
measuring the altitude of any place, either mountain, hill, or plain, to which a 
barometer can be carried. 

M. The envelopes of the land. — 420. Remarks of Dr. Buist on the pRHMV* 

(142) *^^ 
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I anknown to us, by reason of its giowing tenuity, as it is 
/elcased from the pressure of its own superincumbent mass. 
Its upper surface cannot be nearer to us than 50, and can 
scarcely be more remote than 500 miles. It surrounds us on 
all sides, yet we see it not ; it presses on us with a load of 
nearly 15 pounds on every square inch of surface of our 
bodies, or from 70 to 100 tons on us in all, yet we do not so 
much as feel its weight When in motion its force is suf- 
ficient to level the most stately forests and stable buildings 
with the earth, to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges 
like mountains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like 
toys. It warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it It draws up vapors from the sea 
and lemd, retains them dissolved in itself, or suspended in 
cisterns of clouds, and throws them down again as min or 
dew when they are required. It bends the rays of the sun 
from their pa^ to give us the twilight of evening and of 
dawn; it disperses and refracts their various tints to beautify 
the approach and the retreat of the orb of day. But for the 
atmosphere stmshine would burst on us and fail us at once, 
and at once remove ns from midnight darkness to the blaze 
of noon. We should have no twilight to soften and beautify 
the landscape, no clouds to shade us from the scorching heat ; 
but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, would turn its 
tanned and weakened firont to the full and unmitigated rays 
of the lord of day. It affords the gas which vivifies and 
warms our frames, and receives into itself that which has 
been polluted by use and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds 
the flame of life exactly as it does that of the fire — it is in 
both cases consumed, and affords the food of consumption — 
in both cases it becomes combined with charcoal, which re- 
quires it for combustion, and is removed by it when this is 
over.** 

421. If the solid part of the earth every where presented 
a uniformly even surface, the waters would completely en- 
velop it, as does the air. But being broken into deep cavi- 
ties and lofty mountains, elevated and depressed plateaus 
and plains, the waters are made to occupy the lowest parts, 
covering about three fourths of the whole surface. Its val- 
leys, in some parts, sink beyond the reach of the ordinary 
sounding line, and its mountains often rise above the waters 
in chains or groups of islands. 

ties and uses of the atmosphere. — 421. Supposition relating to the water. 
The bed of the ocean. — 422. Conjecture with regard to the bottom of the 80a. 
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422. The bottom of the sea is probably much more rugged 
and abrupt than the surface of the dry land. Reasons why 
such should be the case are obvious. On the land the winds, 
the rains, and rivers are always abrading, drifting, and wash- 
ing down the high places and filling up the low; these agents 
are but feebly, or not at all. felt at the bottom of the sea. On 
the dry land frosts and the force of gravity are great levellers; 
at the bottom of the sea no frosts are felt, and the difference 
of the force of gravity operating upon a rock at the bottom 
of the sea and at the top of a mountain is as the difference in 
weight between air and water. 

423. These two envelopes of air and water constitute a 
natural whole, on which depends the difference of climate 
over the earth's surface, according to the relative extent of 
the fluid and solid parts, the form and aspect of the land, and 
the direction and elevation of the mountain chains. 

424. Though the term climate has special reference to the 
character of the atmosphere, yet this is itself dependent on 
the constant influences of the ocean and the land : the ocean 
being every where agitated by currents of opposite tempera- 
ture, and the land being greatly varied in form, elevation, 
color, and fertility. The temperature, the winds, and the r<m 
care ike three principal elements of climate. If we know the 
amount and distribution of these throughout the year, in any 
country, we may know what the climate is. 

Eeasons. — 423. What do the air and water constitate? — 424. Special refe^ 
e^ce of the term " dimate." The atmosphere dependent on what inftuences 
Principal elements of climate. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HSAT, BIiBCTBICITY, AND MAQNBTISIL 

^In tiie bM.T«iis hatb ke mI a tabemade far tkt son; ha» goinff liorth it 
from the end of the heaTen, and his dreuit unto the ends of it: ana there is 
nothing hid fh)m the h6at thereof." — Pa. lix. i-6. 

f 1. Of Hsat. 

425. The sun is the grand agent in diffusing light and 
heat over the surface of the globe. Through the a&iirable 
and beneficent adaptation of means to ends, in which the 
earth performs its annual journey round the sun, and its 
daily motion about its axis, all parts of its surface are suc- 
cessively exposed to the sun's rays ; and owing to the in- 
cHhed position of the earth in its orbit, the northern and 
southern hemispheres are alternately brought more or less 
directly under solar influence. 

426. All bodies absorb and radiate heat ; that is, they re- 
ceive it and part with it A rough or dark surface absorbs 
heat raore freely than a smooth or light one. Under the 
same' circumstances, bodies which soon become heated soon 
become cool ; and those which are slow in heating are also 
slow in cooling. Grass, wood, and the leaves of plants radi 
ate heat very freely, while pohshed metals, smooth pebbles, 
and woollens part with it slowly. 

427. The direct effect of heat on all bodies is to expcund 
hem. Solids are increased in their dimensions, or converted 

mto liquid or gaseous forms. Cold, which is a privation of 
heat, condenses and contracts the volume of nearly every 
tiling. Gases and liquids become condensed or solid, and 
solids are rendered more compact. To this, however, there 
is an important exception. Water, at 42° of temperature, 
begins to expand, and, on becoming sohd, exerts great force. 

4X>. The eon. Resolta of tiie revolntion and rotation of the earth.-- 436, 
Of todiM i« rigifed to heat Ro>a^ and onodth surfaces. Law of fadtattiaii 
13 (145^ 
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428. Heat conTerts water into vapor and steaoi, and both 
teater and air are rendered lighter and more rare, and will 
rise through the denser portions above them. During the 
process of evaporation a certain quantity of heat is absorbed, 
becoming latent, that is, not perceptible to our senses. The 
mor^ rapid the evaporation* the more intense is the cold 
produced. Evaporation goes on more freely in the wind 
than in still air. The sudden condensation of air, either by 
cooling or by compression, causes a quantity of latent heat 
to be set free, that is, to become sensible to the feelings, at 
the same time the vapor it may have contained is deposited 
in rain or dewdrops. 

429. The earth, as a whole, is under the same laws of 
heat Although part of the heat received from the sun in 
summer is radiated into the atmosphere, by far the greater 
part is absorbed into the earth, tempering the severity of the 
winter's cold. 

430. The heating power of the sun's rays depends upon 
the manner in which they fall upon the earth. The higher 
the sun ascends above the horizon, the more directly do his 
rays faU, and their heating power is rapidly increased as 
they approach a perpendicular. The earth absorbs a far 
greater quantity of heat when it falls vertically than when 
it comes in an oblique direction ; hence at the equator the 
tempemture is highest 

431. Many causes, however, disturb this law, even be- 
tween the tropics. The unequal distribution of land and 
water, the height above the sea, the nature of the soil, the 
position of the land surface with regard to the sun's rays, 
and the presence or absence of vegetation — all these modify 
the temperature more or less. 

432. The atmosphere rests partly on the solid earth, whose 
mountain chains and elevated plateaus rise above its densest 
portions; and partly on the sea, whose surface forros a 
moving base, on which rest the lower and more humid por- 
tions of the air. 

433. The air, when at rest, is a very bad conductor of 
heat, and is chiefly warmed by the heat which is radiated 
from the soil, and not by the passage of the sun's rays 

—427. Direct effect of heat on bodies. Of cold. Exception.— 42S. Efieett 
of heat npon water and air. Of evaporation. Effects resulting from a sudden 
condensation of air. — 429. The laws of heat with rMjard to the earth. — 48 ». On 
what does the power of the sun's ravs depend ? Temperature. Where ffresfe- 
est, and why?— 431. Causes which disturb this law.— 482. On what does 
the atmosphere rest ? >- 488. The ak How wanned ? Bv what is xttdlMfam 
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through it The radiation is. most free when the sky is 
clear ; clouds and even slight mists diminish the radiation, by 
intercepting its upward progress. Water has a great capa- 
city for heat, but it is a bad conductor. It is warmed very 
slowly by the sun's rays. The temperature of the ocean, 
therefore, is remarkably uniform, ana less liable to sudden 
changes than the atmosphere. 



Pboblsxs for Solution. 

434. a. Which is best for keeping coffee hot upon the 
breakfast table, an urn 0f highly pol^hed metal, or one of 
dark, rough material ? Why ? 

b. With three glass cups I tried the following experiments. 
Into one I poured some boiling water, and the cup was im* 
mediately broken. Another I filled with cold water, and 
put it out of doors in a cold night; and on going for it in the 
morning, the water was solid and the glass was broken. A 
third cup I carried into a warm room, and filled it with ice- 
water ; soon afler which I saw water standing like perspira- 
tion on the outside of the cup. Now, how will you account 
for these different results ? 

e. I once saw a man preparing to ascend in a balloon 
from Boston Common, in the month of Jtdy. Among the 
various articles which he placed in his car were two over- 
coats, a pair of fur gloves, and a fur cap. What could he 
want of such things in midsummer in Boston ? 

d. If you wet your finger, and hold it up in the air, what 
sensation do you feel ? Why ? 

e. Why are wet clothes* dried sooner in the open air than 
in a con&ied room ? 

f. Many ponds are without water in the summer. Why 
is* this? 

g. Farmers have learned that a cold, wet piece of land 
becomes warmer and more productive by draining it Why 
does draining land promote warmth ? 

h. Hedges and belts of trees are said to promote warmth, 
while forests produce cold. How will you account for this ? 

». Why does dew faU more abundantly on cultivated soils 
than on barren lands and rocks ? 

IMRBOted or retaried ? Of water in relation to heftt. Temperatoreof theoeean. 
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S 2. ELECtttlCITT. 

43& Of Elscteigitt in itself wt know nothing taoi^ than 
ihatk is ft mighly^ imponderable agent, called, simply for coit«^ 
▼enience, a fluid It pervades the earth, the air, and all sub- 
stances, unperceived, when in a latent state, but exhibiting 
forces capable of producing the most sudden, violent, and 
irresistible efiects when roused from its latent or neutral 
condition. 

436. There are two states or kinds of electricity; one is 
called vitreous, or positive, the other tesinous, at negatiire. 
Two bodies^ eaeh ebflurged with diierent kinds of electrieityr 
mutually attract each other, the two eleetncHies coalesc^og 
with great rapidity, And ctetashig a vivid light, called he 
electric spark, and accompanied by an explosion, upoo whicll 
the neutml condition is restored. 

437. The electrieity of the atmosphere arises from evapo* 
mtioB and the chemieal changes thstt are perpetually going 

, forward on the globe. The ocean is one c^ the greatest 
sources of electricity in the atmosphere; eombnstion in 
another ; and a large portion arises from vegetation. The air, 
when undisturbed by clouds, is almost always charged wilb 
positive electrieity ; the surface of the earth is aiwa3^ 
diarged with negative electricity. 

438. Ck>Qds are very difierently charged with electiicaty^ 
Gitay clouds have negative — red, white, smd orange clouds 
positive. When clouds differently charged meet, an e^rplo* 
sion takes place. When the sky is clear, and the air calm 
and warm, a succession of small, white, fleecy clouds, rising 
rapidly above the horizon, and flying swiftly in the very high 
legions of the atmosphere, is a certain presage of a thunder 
stoim. 

439. The velocity of lightning is beautifully exemplified 
in the electric telegraph. The rolling noise of thunder is 
probably owing to the difference between the velocity of 
lightning and that of sound. In passing to the earth, ligkt^ 
nimg follows the best conductors — metals by preference; then 
moist bodies*^ which is the reason why men and animala 
are so often struck with it. 

-^49&. Our ksewledge ef eleetriei^. Stetes and eflfects.— 43$. Two kmdih 
Boaie» difibrentty «Eu»«d.— i97. Sontoes of the atmoq»herio eleotna^.^ 
138. douds difierentty (jbaxged. •— 489. Telocity of lightning. Thiinaer, what I 
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440. Electricity is perpetually effecting great changes in 
the earth's crust; not so much in its loud and fearful displays, 
^ which are evident to us, as in its unseen, quiet operations. 
*To this powerful agent may be attributed the formation of 
the gems and crystals, which excite our admiration from theii 
Iwiiliancy and richness of color ; and also, in all probability, 
many of the metallic deposits, which occur in the crevices 
and fissures of rocks. 



§ 3. Maonbtism. 

441. Magnetism is one of those unseen, imponderable 
agents, which, like heat and electricity, are known only by 
their effects. Terrestrial magnetism, which pervades the 
whole earth, ia^ery complicated. It varies both with regard 
to space and time, and probably depend^ upon the heat of 
the sun, upon his motion in the ecliptic which prodilkes 
changes of temperature, upon galvanic cuirents circulating 
through the surface of the globe, and possibly upon the 
earth's rotary motion. ^ 

442. The distribution of terrestrial magnetism is deter- 
mined by the declination needle, or mariner's compass, and 
the dipping needle. They consist of magnetized needles, or 
bars of steel, so suspended that the declination needle revolves 
in a horizontal direction, and the'dipping needle moves in a 
plane perpendicular to the horizon. The north' end of the 
declination needle or magnet points to the north, and the 
south end to the south, and it only remains at rest when in 
that position. The direction of the needle determines the 
magnetic meridian of the place of observation. 

443. The magneticai meridians coincide with the geograph- 
ical meridians in some places, and in these the magnet points 
to the true north and south, that is, to the poles of the earth's 
rotadon. But if it is carried successively to different longi- 
tudes, it will deviate sometimes to the east, sometimes to the 
west of the true north. 

444. The north end of the dipping needle bends or dips 
below the horizon in the northern hemisphere, and the south 
end bends or dips beneath it in the southern hemisphere, 
and between the two there is a line, which encircles the 

. mi * . I , I ■ 

Good conduct<»8. — 440. Effects of electricity. — 441k Magnetism, how known ? 
Terrestrial magnetism. Dependent on what? — 442. Its distribution, how 
ascertained ? iSesezibe the needles. What does the needle determine ? -^ 443. 
Of ma^etic and geographical meridians. Deviations. — 444. The dipping 
13» 
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whole earth, where the dipping needle remains horizontal 
That line, which is the magnetic equator, or line of no d^ 
crosses the terrestrial equator in several places, extending 
alternately on each side, hut never deviating more than 12 ^ 
degrees from it The deviation is greater in that part of the 
Pacific where there are most island^, and it is greatest both 
to the south and north in traversing the continents of Africa 
and America. * Hence it appears that the configuration of the 
land and water has an influence on terrestrial magnetism. 

445. North and south of the magnetic equator the needle 
dips more and more, till at last it becomes perpendicular to 
the horizon \sl two points, known as the north and south 
magnetic poles, which are quite distinct from the poles of 
the earth's rotation. One is in 70** N. lat and 97® W. Ion.; 
the other is in 75° & S. lat and 154° 8' E. Ion. 

needle. Magnetio equator. Deviatioiui. Iniiuenoe of land on 
44(%- The magnetic poles. 



CHAPTBK XVI. 

OF CLIMATB. 

''While fhe earth ramainetii, leed time and harreet, and oold and heat, aiki 
Monmer andiritttor, and day and night, ahatt not oease. "^Om^rB. 22. 

446. Thb roherical fonn of the earth causes an une£[aal 
distiibation of the sun's rays upon its surface, giving us the 
solar climates, or great zones of temperature. They are 
sevemlly designated as tiie Torrid, the Tempe^te, and the 
Frigid Zones. These solar climates, however, are greatly 
modified by the geographical forms of the surface, and by the 
distribution aild relative situation of the continents and seas. 

447. Lands which lie remote from the influence of the 
ocean have a climate characterized by the extremes of heat 
and cold, by more violent changes, and a drier atmosphere. 
The sea and land, when near each other, and receiving the 
same quantity of heat firom the sun, are differently aflected 
in temperature. The sea is colder than the land during the 
day, and warmer during the night So, also, in summer, the 
sea is cooler than the land, aud in winter it is warmer. Thus 
the sea preserves a medium temperature, while the land is 
aflected by extremes. 

448. The temperature diminishes as we ascend firom the 
ocean level, because the upper portions of the atmosphere are 
more and more rare, and are leas aflected by the radiated heat 
of the* earth. A height of about 800 feet produces a change 
of 2° of temperature, and a height of 15,000 feet produces 
the same eflect as a distance of 5000 miles from the equator. 

449. There is no snow between the tropics, except on the 
tops of lofty mountains. The line of perpetual snow, in these 
hot regions, varies from 16,000 to 17,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. From these regions, north and south, it descends, 
till it grazes the earth near the polar circles. It will be per- 

446. Effect of the earth's form upon the distribution of the sun's rays. By 

what axe the solar dixaates modified ? — 447. Lands remote from the influence of 

the ocean. Different effects on sea and land in proximity. — 448. Change of 

tflmperatoro in aaoending from the ocean lereL— 449. Oi snow between the 

*^ ^ • (161) 
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ceiyed, however, by the axmexed diagram, that the snow line ia 
higher at the distance of 20° from the equator than at the 
equator itself. This is explained by the circumstance that the 
sun at the equator is never more than 12 hours above the hori- 
zon, whereas near the tropics the longest days are thirteen 
and a half hours in length ; and as the sun at that period of the 
year is vertical, or nearly so. in that portion of the globe, the 
tunwner heat, on which the line of perpetual snow depends, 
is greater than immediately under uie equator. 



Latitude, 
ae 60 40 60 



BftlghL 

17,000 




Height of Snow Line in different Latitudes in the Northern 
Hemisphere. 
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450. The limit of perpetual snow is varied, hawevtr, hf 
etrcumstances. On the northern slope of the Hinml&y^ii 
Mountains the snow line is 3640 feet higher than it is on the 
southern slope, owing to the intense summer heats of the 
central table lands. The snrface (^ these table lands is about 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, whilst^n &e southern 
skle the mountains rise directly to a great elevation, fimn a 
flat country that is scarcely a thousand feet above the sea, 
and covered with a close jungle — a sur&ce which is the least 
fiiV(»able for radiating heat 

451. On observing the temperature of a place, as registered 
by the thermometer, it is found to be constanUy fluctuating 
through a certain range, above and below a standard mean. 
Temperature in equatorial regions is distributed tolcnably 
equally over the whole year, owing to the days and nights 
being equal ; but in mean and high latitudes, where the length 
of the day varies greatly, it takes a wide range above and 
below the annual mean. But in general the mean annual 
tempera^es vary very little. The Warmth Equator, or line 
of the highest mean annual temperature, is not coincident 
with the geographical equator, but lies almost wholly to the 
north of it; occurring only to the south in the space between 
150** W. Ion. in the Pacific Ocean and the S&n'da Isles. 
Passing from the tropics towards the north pole, the temper- 
ature declines gradually, but much more rapidly in America 
and Eastern Asia than in Em-ope. Lines connecting all 
points having the same mean annual temperature, <»: nearly, 
are termed isother^mal, signifying equal -heat. Near the 
equator, the isother'mals exhibit no great divergence from the 
parallels of latitude ; but as we go farther north their inflec- 
tions become remarkable, ranging through 20^^ and 25* of 
latitude. 

452. In accurately defining the zones of climate, the tropics 
and polar circles are practically useless. Attending only to 
the isotherm, we may discriminate five eHmatie zones — the 
hot, warm, temperate, cold, amd frigid. 

— The Hot Zone is bounded on each side of the warmth 
equator by the isotherm of eo". It includes the northern 
extremity of Australia, the islands and peninsulas of Southern 
Asia, the middle regions of Africa, the northern portion of 



. HdgU of M0f9 Hne. — 4d0. Yuiatioii in snow line. Himalaya M<mn« 

tuas.^— 451. Observation of the temperature of places. The temperature oi 
tqaUonaX regjons. Of moMi sad high latitudes. Wannth equator. Of heat 
in raoediag from the tropics. Isothennal Ihies. Bange in ugh latitudes. — 
tf2L Comp«n«on of the isothonui with the tiQ|Kc and polar einles. The hoi 
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Bn^^ Gui&'na, Venezuela, New Grena'da, Guatemala, wift 
Jamai'ca and a part of the West Indian groups. In this region, 
at the sea level, frost and snow are unknown. Vegetation 
is luxuriant and perennial in the well-watered districts, but 
burning deserts of sand and fdnt prevail. 

— The Warm Zone lies between the isotherms of 80** and 
70^, and includgs, in the northern hemisphere, Mexico, Cuba, 
Florida, North-western and Northern Africa, (excepting a por* 
tion of the Barbary States,) Northern Arabia, almost the whole 
of Persia, Afghanis tan^ Beloochist&n', Northern India, BiVman 
Empire, Siftm', Cochin- Chi'na, south of China Proper, and the 
greater part of the PhiHp'pine Islands. The characteristics 
of this region are much the same as those of the preceding. 

453. llie Temperate Zone lies between the isotherms 
of 70* and 30**, and includes a large section of North America 
and Central Asia, Iceland, almost the whole of Europe, and 
a small strip of Northern Africa. In its southern portion we 
have the northern limit of the region of palms, and the prin- 
cipal district of the cultivation of the vine. Its northern 
boundary in Europe nearly corresponds with the most northern 
limit of barley and rye, and the appearance of trees. In this 
zone man YlblS in all ages attained the highest development 
of his powers, and the most civilized nations have been 
located in it 

454. The Cold Zone lies between the isotherms of 30** 
and 10**, and includes the countries around Hudson's Bay, 
most of Labrador', Greenland, Spitzber'gen, Nova Zeml>la, 
part of Lapland, part of North Btlis'sia, and the greater portion 
of Siberia. Through a great part of this rejgion, the soil at a 
varying depth remains permanently frozen throughout the 
year ; but to a certain varying extent the surface is thawed 
by the powerful temperature of the short Siberian summer, 
so that wheat, barley, and rye ripen. 

455. The Feioid Zone is bounded by the isotherm of 10**. 
It includes the countries in America to the north of Hudson's 
Bay, and a section of Northern Asia, between the Gulf of 
Obi, in about 80° E. Ion., and the meridian of 160®, and between 
the mean latitude of 66° and the Arctic Ocean. The effect 
of cold upon vegetation is most apparent in this zone. The 
larch and birch pass within its liinits, but they are stUnted in 
form, and soon disappear. 

456. A comparison of the climate of places situated in the 

sone. Characten. The wann zone. Characters.— 453. Temperate sdoe. 
Characters.— 454. The cold zone. Characters.— 455. Frigid zone. Caiaracter». * 
466. Means for ascertaining the difftranee between a land and sea 
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tntenor of continents, with that of islands under the influ* 
ence of the ocean, in the same latitudes, will afibrd the hest 
means for ascertaining the difierence of a land and sea 
elimate. ^ 

Table of Mean TsKPEaATXTBE. 

LsLN. FlaoeB. Winfeer. SamnMr. DUfcmm. 

^aroe IfOandfl, 38.5 54.0 15.5 

9fP to 620. -{St. Petersbwg, 16.3 60.8 44.5 

CTakootBk^ —38.0 63.0 lOl.t) 

isaotniiso 5 Lands End, 44.6 60.4 15.8 

»^ ^^' i Barnaul', Sib., 6.6 61.9 55.3 



30« to 32°: 



Madeira Islands, 61.8 70.0 8.7 

CaiVo, Egypt, 58.5 84.6 26.1 

910 4A 090 i Bermudas xiBlands, 59.2 75.2 16.0 

81 to 32°. J Natch'es, 50.0 77.7 27.7 

457. The average temperature of Boston, during a period 
of twenty-six years, has been estimated at 49° Fahr'enheit 
That of Quebec during a series of years has been computed 
at 40°; Montreal', 44°; New York, 52°; Philadelphia, 52°; 
andBartimore, 54°. That of Nor'folk is as high as 59°; 
Charleston, 66°; Savannah, 67°; and New Orleans, 67°. 
Key .West, Florida, is 77^°, and is probably the warmest 
place in the United States ; and San Die'go ranks next, with 
a temperature of 72°. The climate in Skn Francis'co is a 
little warmer than that of Baltimore, being 56°. 

458. Cata'nia, in Si'cily, is one of the warmest places in 
Europe ; and, although five degrees north of Savannah, is 
equal to it in warmth and pleasantness of climate. At Paris 
the temperature is about the same ^as that of New York, 
although it is situated over eight degrees farther northward. 
Na'ples and Home are hke Philadelphia and Cincinna'ti. 
London, which is ten degrees farther north than Bos'ton, ex- 
periences the scune degrees of heat and cold. St Peters- 
burg has the same ^average temperature as^ Montreal; and 
Constantinople is the same as Norfolk. Jerusalem, in Pal- 
estine, and Nangasa^, in Japan, both occupy an intermedi- 
ate rank between Norfolk and Charleston. 

459. "An insular or sea cKmate is uniform and moist; the 
sky is often cloudy and rainy in high latitudes. A land cli- 
mate is eaxessive, with violent chsmgeS, and dry ; the sky is 
Usually clear. 

460. AU the waters of the continents are derived from the 

laUe.— 467. Average of temperature in different places in the United States. 
•— 458. Comparison between American and European cities. -^ 459. Peculiarity 
«f asea dimate. — 460. Source of the contineutal waters. Changes wrought 
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sea. The sun, by his heating rays, causes the vapor to lis^ 
firom their vast expanse of siirface, ascending into the atmos* 
phere, filling it with moisture, llie colder air of the upper 
regions condenses the vapor, so that it becomes visible in 
the foqn of clouds and fogs, which, being borne along by the 
winds, pass over the lands, and fall in abundant rains. That 
which IS not consumed in the nourishment of plants and 
animals, nor earned off into the atmosphere^by evaporation, 
is returned to the ocean by springs and rivers. 

461. Moisture, fertility, and vegetation depend upon the 
vapors which are thus carried by the wmds &om the 
ocean to the lands. The larger the tracts of land, and the 
more closely they are clustered together, the more difficult 
it is to receive these beneficial influences of the ocean. 
Hence we perceive the variety of circumstances on which 
dimate is made to depend. 

462. The causes which produce diversity of dimate being 
so various, and great difference of temperature being found 
to prevail in simiku: parallels of latitude, no rule can be laid 
down relative to the climates on the earth's surface. It may, 
however, be considered that, generally speaking, the eastern 
districts of both the Old and New Continents possess more 
excessive climates than the western districts of either ; that 
the climate in the interior of continents is most excessive; 
and that islands have a more equable, or less variable tem- 
perature than large masses of land. 

upon the vapor by the atmosphere. — 461. For what ixxfluencet are the oonti- 
nents dependent on the oceans } Circumstances HmtHng the extent of thaw 
InflMnooe. — 462. Qiommarj xmnatkM on fiiiBatti. 



CHAPTER XVJI. 

OF WINDS. 

^'The wind goeth toward the ioiith» and ton&eth about untc the serth; it 
irhirleth about continuallT: and the wind retumeth again aowoidins to his 
drcuita."— -Barf.L6. 

1 1. General System of Atmospheric Circulation. 

463. The winds that blow in our temperate regions are 
very variable. They suddenly change their direction, their 
force, and their temperature, without apparent cause; but 
in the equatorial re^^ions, the winds are either constant or 
periodical. In the l^cific and Atlantic Oceans we find a 
gentle and regular wind blowing from east to west, with 
great constancy, from one end of the year to the other. In 
the Indian Ocean the winds blow five months from the N. 
E., and five months from the S. W., taking about a month 
for them to change and become settled. 

464. T^ere is a general system of atmospheric circulation, 
or interchange of air over the earth, chiefly caused by the 
light and heat of the sun, for the purpose of preserving a 
proper mixture and purity of the air m both hemispheres. 
Magnetism and electricity are also considered among the 
forces concerned in the circulation of the air. 

465. At the point of greatest heat the air expands, thereby 
becoming lighter; and, being pressed by the surrounding 
air, which is colder and heavier, it ascends. Two currents 
are thus established, one ascending, creating a void which 
is immediately filled by the cold lateral current, pushing in 
from all sides. An island in the midst of the ocean will 
furnish an example. Land is heated more mpidly than the 
sea ; and, as the sun rises above the horizon, the island 

463. Winds of temperate regions. Of e<^iiatoriai. Pacific and Atlantic between 

' fke topics, ^temate winds in the Indian Ocean. — 464. General s^tem of 

atiaosi^«ric circulation. — 465. Effect upon the air at the point of greatest 

heal. Cttzrents established. Example affiordea by an island in the ocean. 

14 (1<57) 
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becomes wanner than the encircling sba. The air resting on 
the land receives the heat, and ascends, the cooler sea air 
roshing in as a sea breeze. Duriiig the night it is the re- 
verse. The island, losing its heat by radiation, cools sooner 
than the sea. Its atmosphere, having become heavier, flows 
into that of the sea as a land breeze, which continues till 
the temperature and density of the two atmospheres become 
equal. 

466. The same process is going on between an entire con- 
tinent and the ocean, from one season to another, between 
the tropical, temperate, and polar regions, in a permanent 
manner. The temperature between the tropics is nearly 
uniform, and is constantly higher than that of the polax re- 
gions ; and to these di^rences of temperature particulax 
currents of air correspond. — Remark. The direction of a 
wind is designated by the point of the compass from whence 
it comes, wMch is also called the windward ; and the point 
towards which the wind is blowing is called the leeward. 

467. The rotation of the earth on its axis from west to 
east, together with the difference of motion between the 
poles and the equator, exerts an influe ice upon the direction 
of these currents, causing them to df viate more and more 
from their original direction. The current from the N. -is 
changed into a current from the N. E., and that from the S. 
into a current from the S. E. These two currents meet near 
the equator, producing the N. E. and S. E, trade unnds, 

468. The general system of atmospheric circulation is thus 
described in the Bible : " The wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth about unto the north ; it whirleth about continu- 
ally, and the wind retumeth again to his circuits." — Eccl 
i. 6. Tracing the general course of the "wind in his cir- 
cuits," we fibid five zones of rest, in which calms and light 
airs are the prevalent condition of the atmosphere. The 
central one is near the equator, where the N. E. and S. E. 
trad^ winds^ meet, forming what is called the belt of equa- 
torial calms. 

469. Two other belts lie between those parallels where 
the "wind that goeth towards the south" meets that which 
"turneth about unto the north." They are the calms of 
Cgmcer and Capricorn. 

Sea breeze. Land breeze. — 466. Application of this process to an entire con- 
tinent. Temperature of the tropics. Mode of designating the direction of the 
winds. — 467. Influences acting upon these currents of air. Resulting winds. 
Place of their meeting. — 468. Bible description of 'atmospheric circulation. 
Zones of ^est. Belt of equatorial cabns. — 469. Calms of Cancer and Capri- 
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DIAGBAM OF THE WINDS. 




EXPLANATION. 

S. W.-P. W. — South- WcBt Passage Winds. 
N. E.-T. W. — North-East Trade Winds 
8. E.-T. W. — South-East Trade Winds. 
N. W.-P. W. — North- West Passage Winds. 
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470. The Cancer belt of calms in the Atlantic is known to 
American seamen as the " Horse Latitudes/' from the cir- 
cumstance that the vessels formerly engaged in carrying 
horses from New England to the West mdies found it so 
difficult to cross this belt They would often be detained in 
the cahns for many days, during which time the large cargo 
of horses would exhaust the stock of water, become frantic 
with thirst, and, to save a part, the rest would have to be 
thrown overboard. 

471. The surface winds from the calms of Cancer ap- 
proach the north pole by a series of -spirals from the S. W., 
thereby^reating a whirl in which the ascending colitmn of 
air revolves fronf right to left, or agamst the hands of a 
watch. At the south pole the winds come from the N. W., 
and consequently they revolve about it imth the hands of a 
watch. These spirals are the polar calms. 

472. The N. E. and S. E. trades are surface winds. In 
the equatorial calms they have run their course on the sur- 
face, and are going up to blow as upper currents. The N. E. 
trade winds keep on towards the south as an upper current, 
and the S. E. trade winds make their way north. On reach- 
ing the region of the tropics they descend again to the sur- 
face, each holding its onward course : in these we have the 
prevailing S. W. passage winds of the north, and N, W. pas- 
sage winds of the south. 

473. " It may now be regarded as an established fact that 
there is a perpetual upper current of air from South America 
which falls at the belt of Cancer to North Africa — a fact 
which is proved by an examination of specimens of the " red 
fog," or " sea dust," from the region of the Cape de Verdes, 
and from Mal'ta, Gen'oa, Ly'ons, and the Tyr'oL This dust 
is found to consist of infusoria and organisms whose habitat 
[or native place] is not Africa, but South America, and in the 
region of the S. E. trade winds of South America." — [Lieut 
Maury, U. S. N.] 



Explanation of the Chaet of the Winds. . 

The wind reprwented by the arrows A I 2 3, in the southem hemisphere, aa 
8. £. trades and monsoons, is supposed, when it meets the N. B. trades, to rise 

. « . 

eoni. — 470. The •< horse latitudes.'* ^471. Polar calms.— 472. N. E. and S. 
B. trade wi is. The S. W. and N. W. passage winds. — 473. Proof of th* 
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.up and flow to the northirard aad eastwird as an naptr evmt, nstQ it fMcat 
tha N. B. trade ^vind region. It then appears on tne aorface aa the preraiUng 
S. W. mid of tyie eattra tropical regions of the northern hemisphere, as noted 
by the arrows A 1 2 3, to the north of the Trppie of Caiwser. 

The azTows at A 1, in the Sontii Pacific, show where the vapor which feeds 
the Missisaippi with rains is supposed to be taken up ; and those of A 1, in 
Nortii America, show where it is precipitated. 

The arrows at C, in the North Pacific, show wheiB the Tapors that supply 
Chile and Western Patagonia are supposed to be taken up. 

The arrows at A 2, in the northern nemisphere, represent the supposed route 
of U|« ajj: in thftt region, which has passed orer South AnMiioa, at A 2, as the 
B. B. trades and the monsoons : and the arrows* A 3, iiw the same rcoion, an 
*" ^ " "" to Indieate the route of the 8. B. trades and monsoons of Amca. 



474. The course of the winds as above described is repre^ 
i.eoted in the diagram (page 159) by the axrows along Uie 
vdvy curves A, B, C, D, to the south pole, thence up with 
the arrow at P, and around with the hands of a watch, and 
bads: as indicated by the arrows along E, F, G, and H. 

475. The belt of equatorial cahns has a mean average 
breadth of about six degrees of latitude. It always separates 
the two trade wind zones, and travels up and down with 
them during .the year, coming farther north in the summer, 
where it tarries several months, and then returns. This belt 
noves over more than twice its breadth, and the entire mo- 
tion from south to north is accomplished generally in two 
months, May and June. The whole system of 2ones, viz., 
of the trade winds, calms, and passage winds, foUow the sun. 

476. " In the region of equatorial calms and rains there is 
a rifi^ cf cloud that encircles the earth, which, by travelling 
with the ^calm belt up and down the earth, shifts the surface 
from which the heating rays of the sun are excluded. This 
cloud ring is stretched around our earth to regulate the quan- 
tity of precipitation in the rain belt beneath it; to preserve 
the due quantity of heat on the face of the earth ; to adjust 
the winds ; and send out for distribution to the four comers 
vapors in proper quantities to make up A each river basin, 
climate, and season its due share of sunshine, cloud, and 
moisture. The vapors which form this cloud ring come from 
the trade wind regions ; under the cloud ring they rise up ; 
as they lise up they expand ; and as they expand they grow 

origin and course of the S. W. passage winds. — 474. Reference to the lita* 
mm of ike wndt,--^76. Belir* of equatorial cabns. Breadth. MoTemeni 
Time. — 476. The "chud rmff,** Its place. Purpose. Sources of Taper 
14* 
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oool, and rain follows. By the rainy seasons of the tonid 
Bone, we can trace this cloud-ring stretched like a girdle 
lound about the earth." — [Maury.] 



§ 2. Trade WidiDS and Monsoons. 

477. The continents impede the progress of the trade 
winds, dividing *the equatorial current into three regions. 
The trade winds of the Pacific are arrested by Asia and 
Australia ; those of the Indian Ocean by Afiica ; and those 
of the Atlantic by America. 

478. The I^cific trades. begin at a certain distance 'firom 
the W. coast of America, and blow almost without interrup- 
tion as far as the coasts of Asia and Australia. The N. £. 
current is regular between 2° and 25° IH. lat, and the S. 
£. current between 2^ and 21° S. lat The equatorial 
calms occupy the space between 2° N. and 2° S. of the 
equator. The air here is in an uncertam state of rest, which 
the least accident may violently disturb. A dead calm is 
oflen succeeded by sudden tempests, violent squalls, and 
tornadoes. Thunder and rain occur almost daily. 

479. The Atlantic trades, on account of the nearer position 
of the continents, and the direction of the coasts, are farther 
north than the Pacific trades. The northern limit of the N. 
E. current is about 28° or 30° N. lat.^ and the southern limit 
of the same is about 8° N. lat. The belt of calms in the 
Atlantic occupies a space wholly north of the equator, so 
that the northern edge of the S. E. current is in the northern 
hemisphere. . 

480. Monsoons. — When a trade wind is turned back or 
diverted by overheated districts from its regular ^course at 
stated seasons of the year, it is regarded as a monsoon. 
Thus the African monsoons of the Atlantic, the monsoons of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Central American monsoons of 
the Pacific, are, for the most peurt, formed of the N. E. trade 
winds, which are^urned back to restore the equilibrium 
which the overhAted plains of Africa, Utah, Texas, and 
New Mexico have disturbed. 

481. When the monsoons prevail for five months at a time, 
(for it takes about a month for them to change and become 

Direction. — 477. Influence of the continents npon the trade winds. — 478. 
Trade winds of the Pacific. Equatorial calms. — 479. Trade winds of the At* 
lantio. Belt of calms. — 480. What are monsoons ? AMcan monsoons. Qulf 
of Mexico and Central American, how formed ? — 481. South-west monsooas of 
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Mtded,) then both they and the trade n^ds, of which they 
are formed, are called monsoons. The S. W and N. £. 
monsoons of the Indiin Ocean afibrd an example of this 
kind. The S. W. mou-soons of the Indian Ocean blow from 
May to September inclusive. . They are caused by the in- 
tense heat which the rays of a cloudless sun produce during 
the summer time upon the Desert of Cb'bi and the burning 
plains of Central Asia. When the sun is north of the equa- 
tor, the force of his rays, beating down upon these wide and 
thirsty plains, causes ihe air to expand and ascend. There 
is, consequently, a rush of air, especially from towards the 
equator, to restore the equilibrium ; and in this case the 
force T^hich tends to draw the N. £. trade winds back be* 
comes greater than the force which is acting to drive them 
forward.' 

482. When it is summer time in Africa south of the equa^ 
tor, the winds are* blowing from the N. E., in obedience 
to the trade wind force, which prevails from November to 
March inclusive ; hence we have the N. E. monsoons. The 
monsoon season may always be known by referring to the 
cause which produces these winds. Thus, by recollecting 
where the dry and overheated plains are, we know at once 
that these winds are rushing with greatest force towards 
these plains at the time of their hottest season of the 
year. 

483. In the southern jajt of the Indian Ocean, which is 
not so^much under Ihe mfluence of the lands, the S- E. trade 
winds blow very regularly through the whole year. The 
seas of Sonthem C^a, being, by their position, under the 
influence both of the Pacific trade winds ' and the Indian 
monsoons, are subject to severe tempests and typhoons^ 
which desolate, those seas more than any other in the world. 

484. Bain Winds are the winds which convey the vapor 
from the sea, where it is taken up, to other parts of the 
earth, where it is let down either as rain, snow, or hail. As 
a general rule, the trade winds may be regarded as the great 
evaporating winds ; and when, in the course of their circuit, 
they become monsoons, or the variables of ei^er hemisphere, 
they then generally become also the rain winds for certain 
localities. Thus the S. W, monsoons of the Indian Ocean 
are the rain winds for the west coast of India. In like man- 

the Indian Ocean, bow 2aused?-^i82. North-east monsoons of the Indian 
Ocean. The monsoon si uon, how known ? — 483. Wind of the aauthem part 
•I the Indian Ocean. lypl^ons. — 484. The rain winds. The eyaporating 
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ner» the ASAcBn monsoons of tbe Atlaiilie aia flie wiidj 
virhich feed the springs of the Ni'Jer and S^negAl' with 
rains. 



S 3 Winds of the Tbmpekatb and Polar Regions. 

465. The temperate regions are ma^'ked by variable winds. 
Though the winds blow from every p^int of the compass in 
the course of a year, the S. W. and N. E. winds are the most 
prevalent in the northern hemisphere. 

486. In the North Atlantic the S. W. passage winds pre* 
vail over the " easterly '' winds in the ratio of about 2 tx> 1 ; 
BO much so that the passage of packet ships from the United 
States to Europe is about one third shorter* than the return 
passage. Tkg commercial paUiway from America id Europe 
if north qf the Gulf Stream, on the arc of a great circle. 
These south-west winds originate in the S. E. trade winds, 
which, having passed up and over the N. £. trades as aa 
upper current, descend to the surface at about 30^ N. lat 
They advance as far as the high latitudes of Norway, bath« 
ing all the western coasts of Europe in their soft and hu« 
midair. 

487. The S. W. winds also prevail in the middle latitudes 
of the Pacific Ocean, extending to the western coasts of 
North America. The higher temperature of the western 
shores of the northern continents, compared with that of 
their eastern seaboards, is due, therefore, to the combined 
influence of these S. W. winds with the Gulf Stream in the 
Atlantic, and the China Stream in the Pacific. 

* 488. The cold air of the polar regions is constantly flowing 
towards the warmer regions, partly as an upper current, ac- 
cording to the general law of atmospheric circulation, and 
partly as a surface wind : hence in the northern hemisphere 
we have a prevalence of N. E. winds. These winds, finding 
an 'open path in North America, from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, sweep from the borders of the Arctic 
Ocean as far as. the Gulf of Mexico. They strike obhquelv 
against the Bocky Mountains, run along their slopes^ ana 
being reflected by this high chain, descend as a N. W. wind 

winds. Rain winds for the west coast of India. West Africa. — 485. Windi 
of the temperate regions. — 466. Winds of the North Atlantic. Commerdal 
pathwfiy. Origin of these south-west winds. The^ influence on Western Kti* 
rope. ~ 487. The S. W. winds of the Pacific. Bi^erenoe of temperature be* 
tween the eastern and western shores qf the^them continents. — 488^ Of 
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Into the yalley of the Mississippi, accompanied hy cold and 
stonns. Proceeding towards the Atlantic coast, they meet 
the S. W. or the equatorial winds. 

489. This conflict between the polar and equatorial winds, 
so opposite in character and direction, gives to our climate 
one of its most remarkable features, — that of changeableness, 
— that great variety of temperature, of drought and of hu* 
midity, of fair W*eli^er and foul, which mark the seasons 
with uncertainty, and the labors of the husbandman with 
donbtful results. 

490. It is to the prevalence of the S. W. winds thAt the 
liver systems of Sibe'ria owe their supphes. These winds 
hKfm brought their waters firom the sonthern hemisphere, 
from the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea, to fertilize this 
otherwise barren waste. The valleys of the CXbi, the Yen- 
isd'i, and the Le^na attest the truth of this assertion. 

the N. B. winds of th^ northern hettiisphcre. Courie of the pMt winds on 
lb* Nortk AnMficaa continent. — 489. EfffiMts of the conflict of pote and e^Wi* 
lorial irind8.^490. In^acnoe af th« 8. W. winds vpon Sibsila. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF RAIN. 

* Thou -Tiflitest th« earth and waterett it ; thou greafly^enriehest it irith th« 
•ifcr of Ch>d, which is foil of water: thou prepirest them com, when thoahast 
■o piOTided for it." — P«. Izv. 9. ^ 

§ 1. General Observations. 

491. l^pE winds, sweeping in all directions, carry with 
them into the places where they go the tempers^ture and 
moisture of the • regions from which they came. A sea 
hreeze will always be moist, and relatively temperate. It is 
ordinarily the herald of rain. A land breeze is dry and ex- 
treme, whether in cold or heat, and generally presages fair 
weather. From every part of the land and water surface, 
and at all temperatures, moisture rises in an invisible form, 
called vapor^ which mingles with the air. Evaporation goes 
on more rapidly when the air is in motion than when it is 
calm. 

492. The tropical atmosphere contains a vast quantity of 
water as vapor. This is owing to the heat, which, being 
always, very great, increases the capacity of the air for hold- 
ing moisture. . Even under the most serene sky the air is 
charged with vapor. 

493. The greater part of the atmosphere rests on the 
ocean ; the sea, therefore, has the chief influence in modify- 
ing climates and supplying the air with moisture. When air 
contains all the moisture it is capable of receiving, it is said 
to be saturated. If its temperature be raised, it will hold 
more ; but if it be lowered, its capacity for vapor is dimin- 
ished, and a part of the vapor will be condensed and depos 
ited, or precipitated. 



491. Of the winds as carriers. Sea breeze. Land breeze. Evaporation. 
Constant. Wh<n neatest.— 492. State of the tropical atmosphere witn i^ani 
kiTapor —49a. Chief influence in modifying elimatea, Ac The air, when Ml 

(1«6) 
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494. The prevailing winds of the temperate zones blow 
tcwards the poles ; Diey are going from warmer to colder 
climates ; consequently, their capacity for moisture decreases 
with their temperature, and they must let down more water 
than they can take up again. The prevailing winds of the 
torrid zone blow towards the equator; they are going from 
colder to warmer climates. Their capacity for moisture is 
therefore constantly on the increase, and they must evapo- 
rate firom this zone more water than tiiey precipitate upon it 
again. 

495. When two currents of air of different temperature, 
moving rapidly towards each other, come in contact, a heavy 
fall of rain takes place, and at the same time a quantity of 
heat and electricity is disengaged, producing thunder and 
lightning. As the quantity of vapor is most abundant in 
tropical regions, the rains are heavier, and the drops are 
larger, than elsewhere. 

496. If a wind charged with clouds flows into a warmer 
and drier atmosphere, its capacity for vapor is thereby in- 
creased, and instantly the clouds are dissipated. This is the 
case with winds blowing from the Mediterranean, towards 
♦he Saha'ra. 

497. When moist winds come in contact with a high moun- 
tain chain, they are forced to ascend the slopes into a higher 
and colder atmosphere, which condenses the vapors. The 
rain flows down along the mountain sides, but the wind itself 
passes over the mountain ridge, cloudless and dry. 

498. The mountain chains are the great condensers placed 
along the continents to receive the moisture of the winds, 
to serve as reservoirs for the rain waters, and 16 distribute 
them afterwards, as they are needed, over the neighboring 
plains. Every system of mountains becomes the centre of 
a system of irrigation invaluable to its adjacent lands. They 
receive more rain in the heights than on their sides, and 
more falls at their bases than in the neighboring plains. 
Mountain chains which run N. and S. have a dry and a rainy 
side ; and the prevaiUng winds of the latitude determine 
which is the rainy and which is the dry side. 

drftted. Effects of raising and lowering the temperature. — 494. Courses of 
^e winds of the temperate zones. Tomd zones. — 496. Meeting of two cur- 
Tents of air of different temperatures. Why are rains heavier in tropical re 
gions ? — 496. A mud charged with clouds flowing into a warmer and drier 
atmosphere. — 497. Moist winds in contact with a high mountain chain.— 
46U. Moontain chains the great oondensers. Of what is every system of 
iMnRi tains a centre ? Mountains running N. and S. — 499. SxcMt of preeip&> 
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499. lu some parts of the earth the preoiptotion is greater 
than the evaporation ; this is shown by the amount of water 
carried by every river that runs into the sea, which is consid- 
ered as the excess of precipitation over evaporation. In 
other parts of the earth, these operations are equal, as in 
those inland basins, such as that in which the city of Mexico, 
Lake Titiea'ca, and the Caspian Sea are situated. In other 
parts still, we find^laces, as the Desert of Saha'ra^ in which 
neither evaporation nor precipitation takes place, and la 
which we find neither plant nor animal 



S 2. Op Clouds. 

500. The Region op Clouds is at a height varying from 
one to four miles above the earth's surface. The different 
currents of air in the lower portions of the cloud region ran 
horizontally on each other ; and as they generally differ in 
moistiire, temperature, and motion, the colder condense the 
vapor of the warmer, and make it visible in the form ofcloicd. 
At moderate heights* clouds consist of water ; but at great 
elevations they are an assemblage of minute crystals of ice. 
Clouds are most frequently higher within the tropics than in 
the temperate zones ; and in the latter, they are commonly 
higher in summer than in winter. The denser clouds are 
usually formed towards noon, when the vapors are raised up 
by the ascending currents of air. Notwithstanding the varied 
forms of clouds,^ they may be classified under a few princi- 
pal types. . There are three primary forms, viz. : the Cirrus, 
the Cumulus, and the Stratus. 

501. The Cirrus is the highest. It sometimes resembles a 
white brush, at others it consists of horizontal bands of slen- 
der silvery filaments. The height of the cirrus is calculated 
ttt 19,500 feet, and is made up of minute particles of ice or 
snow fiakes. Among these clouds, which sometimes appear 
like fieecy cotton, halos and mock suns are formed, which 
often precede a change of weather, announcing rain in sum- 
mer, and frost and snow in winter. 

502. The GumtiluSf or summer cloud, presents itself in the 
form of a vast heap of vapors resting on a }iorizontal base ; 

tation over evaporation, how shown ? Equal. Neither. — 600. Height of trfe 
region of cIouob. Formation of clouds. Clouds at moderate heights. At 
great elevations. Clouds within the tropiicfl. In summer and winter. Denser 
dotidst when fimaed f Pcimaty ibrmi 4tf etoadt. -« 501. Th« drran. — MS» th» 
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hence its name, cu.nalus, a heap, or pile. It is called the 
summer-day clond, from its frequent occurrence at that pe- 
riod, resembling- a mountain of snow when lighted up by the 
beams of the sun. It usually begins to form early in the 
morning, enlarges as the day advances, attains its greatest 
magnitude in the hottest part of the day, decreases as the 
sun declines, and breaks up towards sunset 

503. The Strattis, or fall cloud, consists of horizontal bands 
near the surface of the earth. It belongs to the night, form- 
ing at sunset and disappearing at sunrise. 

504. Besides these primary varieties, four secondary forms 
occur. The Cirro-cumulus is a feathery, accumulated cloud, 
familiarly known as fleecy, consisting of small, rounded 
patches, arranged in extensive beds, the parts being quite 
distinct 

505. The CHrro-stratus consists of bands of filaments more 
compacted than those of the former, lying inclined, or dis- 
posed in horizontal stra'ta. It is sometimes seen cutting the 
disk of the sun or moon with a dark line. 

506. The Cumido-strixtus, or twain cloud, is- formed of two 
or more cumuli united together, and resting on a common 
stratum. This is the most magnificent variety, which oflen 
exhibits a copper tLoge, indicating a highly electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere, and precedes the thunder sto* tl 

507. The Nindms, or rain cloud. Any of the preceding, 
modifications may pass over into the actual rainy cloud, 
first exhibiting a great increase of density, and a bluish- 
black tone of color, then putting on a lighter shade, or gray 
obscurity, and becoming fringed at the edges. 

508. Among the various offices which the clouds perform, 
we find them moderating the extremes of heat and cold, and 
mitigating climates. At one time they spread themselves 
out, " covering the earth as with a mantle," thereby prevent- 
ing radiation from its surface, and keeping it warm. At an- 
other time, they interpose between the earth and the sun, 
and screen it from his scorching rays, to protect the tender 
plants from his too potent heat, the land from drought 

509. When the condensation of vapor takes place at a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, or in very cold strata 
of air, the drops descend in the form of hail or snow. If the 
congelation of moisture takes place slowly, Snow is formed ; 

camulnB. — 603. The stratus. Secondary forms. — 504. The cirro-cumuliis.— 
666. Thecirto-gtratas.— 606. The cumiuo-8tratus.--507. The nimbus.— 608. 
MkHli6 oiftcM of dOttds. O-409. Of hidL-— 610. Of fogs.^dIL Of 
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whflst Hail appears to be produced suddenly by intense 
cold in the upper regions. Hail, therefore, frequently occurs 
in summer and in hot climates where snow is unknown. 

510. Fogs and Mists are formed from ihe vapors just 
rising from warm and moist ground, or the surface of water, 
and coming in contact with air colder than itself They are, 
therefore, more frequent in autumn and at the approach of 
cold weather, than in spring ; and as the temperature of the 
sea is often higher than that of the atmosphere, they are by 
no means uncommon on the ocean, more particularly in cold 
climates, and are very frequent in the polar regions. A re- 
markable stationary fog occurs off the coast of Newfound- 
land, which owes its origin to the chilly atmosphere of that 
station, and the comparative warmth of the waters of the 
adjacent ocean. 

611. Dew is formed when air containing an excess of 
moisture comes in contact with a surface in a certain degree 
colder than itself It is found to be deposited on different 
substances unequally, and in proportion to their powers of 
radiation, more on vegetables than on dry sand, and very 
little on* bright metallic surfaces. The deposition of dew 
wil' be greatest when a clear, cool evening succeeds a sultry 
d' / ; little or no dew is formed if the sky be veiled in clouds. 
i&ost is merely the ice of dew, as hail is the ice of rain. 

512. In the northern hemisphere, the land and water are 
nearly equally divided, but in the southern hemisphere there 
is far more water than land. All the great rivers in the 
world are in the northern hemisphere, excepting the Amazon, 
which belongs to both, and the Ri'o de la Pla'ta, which is 
in the southern ; but the chief evaporating surface is in the 
southern hemisphere. Late in the autumn, throughout the 
winter, and in early spring, the sun is pouring his rays with 
the greatest intensity down upon the seas of the southern 
hemisphere, and, like a powerful engine, is pumping up 
water for our rivers. 

513. The heat which this heavy evaporation absorbs 
becomes latent, and with the moisture is carried through 
the upper regions of the atmosphere until it reaches our 
climates. Here the vapor is formed into clouds, condensed, 
and precipitated in rains, snow, and hail. The heat which 
held this water in a state of vapor is set free, and it is that 

dew. Frost. -—612. Relatiye quantity of land and water in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. Hemisphere of great rivers. Hemisphere of evaporat- 
inff surface. Region and season of intense' action of the sun on the ocean. — 
418. Latent he*'. What tempers oar winter climate ? — 5U Eyaporadon and 
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which contributes so much to temper our winter climate. If 
in winter it clouds up and turns warm, we .say we are going 
to have " falling weather." 

514. While evaporation is going on with the most activity 
in the southern hemisphere, precipitation is taking place to 
the greatest extent in the northern. The " fall spell," the 
** winter rains,'* and the •* long season in May," are familiar 
terms of wet weather to us all. 



§ 3. Periobical and Continuous Rains. 

515. The earth, with regard to the distribution of the mins 
over its surface, is divided into two great zones ; namely, 
that of periodical rains, which are in the tropical regions, and 
that of continuous rains, which are in the temperate regions. 

516. Bains are distributed very unequally over the earth, 
diminishing in quantity from the equator towards the poles. 
They are more abundant in the western than in the eastern 
hemisphere. The annual fall of rain in tropical America is 
115 inches, while in the Old World it is only 76 inches. In 
the temperate zone of the United States the annual quantity 
is 37 inches, while on the eastern continent it is but 3 If 
inches. 

517. Within the tropics the rains follow the course of the 
sun. They prevail in the northern tropic when the sun is 
north of the equator, and in the southern tropic when it is 
south of the equator. Hence the year is divided into seasons, 
distinguished as the wet and the dry. 

518. As the. sun passes and repasses from one tropic to the 
other, there are in most intermediate places two rainy seasons ; 
one when the sun passes the zenith of a place in his progress 
towards the northern tropic, and the other at his return. 

519. The rain does not fall continually during the rainy 
season between the tropics, for the sky is generally clear at 
sunrise. At 10 o'clock A. M. it begins to cloud up ; at noon 
the rain commences, and after pouring four or five hours, the 
donds vanish at sunset, not a drop falling in the night. 

520. In the regions of the monsoons the course of the 
rains depends entirely upon them. All the western coasts 

pteeipitati )ii at opposite points. Of familiar terms. — 615. Division ot the 
earth -with reanrd'to rains. — 516 Distribution of rains. Annual fall of rain 
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are watered during the S. W. monBoons, and tfce eastern 
coasts during the N. E. monsoon. 

521. The S. W. winds lose their vapor on the summit of 
the GbAuts Mountains, and violent rains fall daily on the 
Malab&r^ coast, while on the Coroman'del coast the sky is 
serene. The contrary takes place during the N .E. monsoon. 
The plateau of the Dec'can between partakes of both char- 
acters. 

522. The rains of the temperate regions present a contrast 
to that of the tropics. Here we have the continuous rains. 
They fall in smaller quantity, and are more uniformly dis- 
tributed through the whole course of the year. As we leave 
the tropics their periodical character disappears. North of the 
tropics we find the winter rains, as at Madeira and Lisbon. 
Still farther north are the spring and autumnal rains, as in 
Italy and some portion of the Mediterranean. In Germany 
they have the summer rains. The general character of the 
huns of these regions, though caused mainly by the meeting 
of the S. W. winds with the north-easters, appears to depend 
on the influence of many geographical features. 

523. " It would be interesting, in this connection, to Inquire 
why the deserts of the Old World are placed just where they 
are, and as they are ; and why those inland seas of Europe 
and Asia — the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian Gidf, 
the Black and Caspian Seas — are placed in a S. W. and N. 
£. range. " 

524. The S. W. trade winds, after ascending in the equa- 
torial calms with their load of vapor, whether great or small, 
take a N. E. direction because of the earth's diurnal motion, 
and they continue to fiow in that direction, in the upper regions 
of the air, until they cross the tropic of Cancer. 

.525. Those winds which have passed over the ocean sur- 
face, and risen up at the equator before reaching the southern 
continents, carry immense volumes of water into the northern 
henusphere, supplying the basins of the Mississippi and the 
great system of fresh water lakes in North America, the 
Rhine, the Elbe, and aU the great rivers of Europe that flow 
into the Atlantic, and in Asia the Ganges and ail the great 
rivers of China. 

526. Those winds which have bk wn their course ovex 
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Sonth America and Southern Africa leave mnch of their 
vapor behind to feed the sources of the Amazon, the Ni'Jer» 
and the Con'go; consequently, they arrive in the northern 
hemisphere as dry and thirsty S. W. winds, and, taking their 
route through Europe and Asia, along the range of those 
inland seas, they take up their waters and bear them off to 
distant regions, making lands fruitful wliich otherwise would 
be barren wastes. " Hence we perceive that these sheets 
of water were placed where they are, and as they are, by the 
almighty hand, to balance the land in the trade wind region 
of South America and Africa." -^ [Maury.] 

527. The quantity of rain decreases in ascending from the 
l^ins to the table lands, especially if they are edged by 
mountains, because the monntaina condense the vapor before 
it arrives at the high plains. On the contrary, the quantity 
increases in ascending to the tops of rugged mountains, on 
account of partial currents of air which condense the moisture 
into clouds. The quantity of rain decreases from the coasts 
into the interior of the continents, because more vapor rises 
from the sea than from the land. The vapor from the Gulf 
Stream produces a greater quantity of rain and fog in the 
southern counties of England and Ireland than in other parts 
of those islands. 

528. There are vast tracts of country on which rain never 
falls, and there are places where it rains only at long intervals 
and in small quantities; The most extensive rainless district 
is in the eastern continent, and reaches ^om the borders of 
Mordc'co, eastward through Saha'ra, over the Red Sea, the 
low coasts of Ara1)ia, Per'sia, and part of Beloochistan'. The 
Desert of Co'bi, on the oriental plateau, and part of Mongolia 
form another rainless district of the Old World. In tfae 
western continent, the table land of Mexico, part of Gnate- 
mala» and the western declivity of the Peruvian AndeSy 
comprise the rainless districts. 

629. Each continent depends for its rains and the tempering 
of its climates upon the particular disposition of its mountain 
chains, its plateaus, plains, and inland seas, with regard to 
the maritime winds. 

Aoae wbieh blow orer South America and Soatiiem Africa. Their efieeta. 
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f 4. Rains of the Western Hehisphbilb. 

530. South America, from its tropical situation, aecu.iB < 
copious supply of moisture. The calm and trade wind belts 
move up and down the earth, annually, in lettitude neejrly a 
thousand miles. In July and August the zone of equatorial 
calms is between 7^ N. and 12° N., and in March and April 
between 5° S. and 2° N. The eastern plains of South 
America are open to the trade winds of the Atlantic, which 
sweep over them, bearing along the vapors of the ocean.' 

531. The Brazilian and Pari'ma Mountains are too lo-w tor 
arrest the progress of these ^jdnds ; they therefore serve to 
increase the falling showers and to furnish a more complete 
irrigation, in supplying such rivers as the Orino'co, the lower 
tributaries of the Ams^n, the Tocantins', and the St Fran- 
cis'co. 

632. The crest of the Andes, rising into the region of per- 
petual snow, forms a complete barrier to all moist winds 
m>m the east Here they accumulate and condense, pouring 
their waters down the eastern slopes. All this tract of country 
at the eastern foot of the Andes is one of the best watered 
on the globe, giving rise to the Amazon, the Ucayale, the 
PA'rus, 5ie Madei'ra, and many others. 

533. The western slope of the Andes presents a different 
condition of things. Neither the trade winds nor their vapors 
arrive there. The opast firom the equator to Chile is seldom 
refreshed by the rains of the ocean. Hence opposite climates 
exist on opposite sides of the Andes. In one there is the 
richest vegetation; in the other there is drought, a parched 
soil, and thinly -scattered vegetation. 

^ 534. In the west of New Grena'da this effect of the Andes 
is neutralized, both by the depression of the chain towards 
the north, allowing the trade wind to pass round it and reach 
the western side, and by its being situated in th>i zone of 
calms, affording almost daily storms of rain. 

535. The southern coast of Chicle, in winter, is left within 
the regions of the N. W. winds, — those which are counter 
to the S. E. trades, — and being cooled by the winter tem- 
perature of the highlands of Chile, deposit their moisture 
copiously. During the remainder of the year the greater part 

BainB of South America. — 631 . Effect of the Brazilian and Parima Mountains. ^■ 
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of Chile is in the region of the S. £. trad is, when it i? the 
dry season there. 

5i6. In Qr^egon and Washington it mins every month, hu^ 
more in the winter months. The winter there is the summer 
of the southern hemisphere. The vapor that is taken up hy 
^e S. £. trades is home along over the region of the N. £. 
trades to latitude S6^ or 40° N., where it descends and ap- 
pears on the surface with the S. W. winds of those latitudes. 
Driving .upon the highlands of the continent, this vapor is 
condensed and precipitated, during this part of the year, in 
almost constant showers ; and reaching heyond the Bocky 
Mountains, it supplies the sources of the Missou^ri, Missis- 
^p'pi, and the great lakes. In Btis'sian America, where the 
S. W. winds strike the coast, there axe continuous and copi- 
ous rains, a temperate, equal climate, and a vegetation like 
that of the coasts of Scotland and Norway. 

537. In winter and spring the S. W. winds, backing down 
to the south, extend as far as the lower part of California. 
At this season the laud there is cooler than the sea air, and 
is quite cold enough to extract 'moisture firom it But in 
summer and autumn the land is warmer than the sea airs, 
and therefore cannot condense the vapor of the air. So the 
same cause which made it rain in Or'egon now makes it 
rain in California. 

538. As the sun returns to the north the calm and trade 
wind belts follow him ; and now, at places where six months 
before the S. W. winds were prevailing, the N. E. trades are 
found to blow. This is the case in California. The prevail- 
ing winds, then, instead of going from a warmer to a cooler 
clunate, as before, are going in the opposite way. Conse- 
quently no moisture can be precipitated under such circum- 
stances. 

539. Panama' is in the region which is traversed by the 
equatorial calms. Where these calms are it is always rainy. 
They axe over the latitude of Panama^ from June to Novem- 
ber, which is the rainy season. The rest of the year that 
place is in the region of the N. E. trades, which, before they 
arrive there, must ciross the mountains of the isthmus, on 
whose cool tops they leave their moisture, rendering Pana- 
ma' dry and pleasant Between the tropics, west of the 
plateau of Mexico, where the N. E. trades do not come, 
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there is drought, as in PerA'. On the high table lands of 

California very little rain falls. 

540. There are few pbysica, evils which may not b^pal« 
liated by judicious forethought ; and even a drought, al* 
though it may seem to be a visitation of Providence, and an 
evil which cannot be provided against, because man cannot 
control the elements, may be remedied by the apphcation of 
mind to inert matter. It is an old French maxim, and a true 
one, that " God aids those who aid themselves ; " and instead 
of sitting down to bewEul his losses by the drought, and 
blaming Nature for her partial distribution of the " gentle 
rain from heaven," the farmer would do well to consider hoi» 
a like misfortune may be averted in the future. In a recent 
" Patent Office Report " we fftid the following : — 

541, " The farms in the United States contain ovex 
300,000,000 acres, on every square foot of which there falls 
an average of 200 pounds of water, or more, per annum. 
"Wisely husbanded, this immense quantity of rain water may 
render the farmers and gardeners a vastly greater service 
than it now does. Skilful engineering has yet to be applied 
to American agriculture, with a view to make the most of 
steam power, water, fuel, earth, rocks, air, sunshine, and vege- 
table and animal vitality." 



§ 5. Rains ow the Eastern HsMispHiiRS. 

542. Africa presents two regions very unequally supplied 
with rains. North of the equator the lands are less consoli- 
dated: the plateaus are separated from each other. From 
Cape Guaxdafui' to Zanguebar^ the coast is but sUghtly ele- 
vated; the trade winds, of the Indian Ocean penetrate in- 
land. The coasts of Senegambia and of Guin'ea are in tlie 
region of calms ; hence their copious rains, their moist and 
fruitful climate. 

543. South of the equator the platefitus are continuous ; 
but the uplands, instead of being in the west, as in Americ«w 
are along the eastern margiu. The Lttpa'ta chain is, proba- 
bly, the most elevated part of this continent 

544. The eastern coast, then, arrests the vapors, and the 
rauis are abundant from Cape Guardafui' to the Cape of 
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Gkiod Hope ; while'4he VLst elevated plains stretduiig -wenU 
ward from ^e Lapa'ta Mountajpa U> the coasts at Coix'go 
ezMbit, so far as known, only sterility and drougirt, under th^ 
Bame latitade where South America is drenched by heavy 
taina. 

545. The Saha'ra, in the north, is closed a^nst the access 
of the winds towards the east ; while its position under the 
tnypic, and the luttore of its soil, cause that deficiency of rain 
which renders it the most extensive desert in the world. 

546. WssTEjui EuBOPE is open to the S. W. winds of the 
Atlantic, which bring tl^ir moisture all the year. The lim- 
ited extent of its surface, together with its deep indentations 
by many inland seas and bays, secure to it continued rains, a 
mild climate, and a comparatively high temperature. 

547. The Alps form a vast semicircle on the north of Italy, 
which receive the warm and moist winds coming from the 
Mediterranean and the ocean. Before passing this crest 
these winds lose their vapor, which fails in copious rain on 
all the southern slope. 

548. The Ap^ennines produce i^milar results. They form 
an arch, which is marked by the curve of the Gulf of Gen^oa 
and the valley of the Ar'no. The summits arrest the sea 
winds, and the fall of rains at their southern foot is in far 
greater quantity thsCn that of the northern dechvity in the 
plaifis south of the Pp. 

549. The length and height of* the Scandina^vian chain, 
and its lo^y frozen table lands, inresent an iosurmountable 
barrier to the vapors brought to the coast of Norway by the" 
S. W. winds from the Atlantic. They are condensed ahnost 
entirely upon the Norwe^gian shores, which are constantly 
enveloped in drizzling fogs. The temperature of this wind, 
together with the heat set free by so active a condensa* 
tion of vapor, a&rds the remarkably soft and equable cli- 
mate by which it is distinguished. The same wind brings 
dear and cold weather to the southern and eastern coasts of 
Sweden. 

550. In Southern Asia the rains are regulated by the 
monsoons and mountain ranges. The rainy seasons of JUixk* 
dost&n' are reversed on its two coasts, whole on the plateau 
of the Dec'can the rains are reduced to a small quantity. 

r • 
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551. The region of In'do-Chi'na, and of the Asiatic Arghi- 
pSl'ago, is one of the best watered portions in the world, the 
eaases of which are found in the conflict of the winds, the 
variety of lands, and the want of a continuous mountain chain. 

552. The majestic chain of the Himalay'a, the most mas> 
Bive and lofty on the globe, separates Southern Asia from 
the great body of the continent, and stops the course of the 
ocean winds. These winds, in passing over the plains ^f the 
G&n'ges, lose their moisture on the southern slopes of the 
Himalay^a, fertilizing the inland valleys, and supporting a 
most profuse vegetation up to the snow line. But beyond 
the table lands are deprived of this benefic.al influence ; and 
towards the interior we find the Desert of Ca^i and the 
sandy plains of T66rkist&n', the rainless tracts of Asia. 

553. In Australia the highlands are on the eastern bor- 
der, as in Africa. The southern tropic divides the continent 
into two parts, and in the southern portion are situated the 
Australian Alps. The trade winds of the Pacific scarcely 
penetrate the interior, and the wind of the temperate regions 
shuns the coast The interior of Australia is, therefore, be- 
lieved to be a desert 

§ 6. SUMMAHlt. 

554. The several continents, with regard to the curcum- 
stances of moisture and dryness, may be noted as follows : 
North America is the best watered of the temperate conti- 
nents ; the rains are equally distributed. South America is 
the most humid of the tropical continents. Europe combines 
the moisture of the maritime climate with a great variety of 
contrasts*; but they are all softened. Asia and Africa pre 
sent the absolute contrast of dry and moist, in the zone of 
deserts touching upon the regions bathed by the rains of the 
tropics. Temperate Asia is the driest of the northern con- 
tinents; and Australia is the driest and pocrest of all the 
continents. 

665. The western continent is one of plains, and the plains 
are open to the sea winds. Its continental forms are less 
piled up and massive. The eastern continent is that of pla- 
teaus, and of vast extents : it is also the driest 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

OF OCEAN CURRENTS. 

*' Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea ? or hast tiiou walked in tbt 
MBich of the depth ? " — Job zzxyiiL 16. 

§ 1. General Observations. • 

556. The ocean is every where in motion. Here, as in a]l 
other departments of nature, absolute rest is miknown. From 
whatever part of the ocean a current is found to run, to the 
same part a current of equal volume is obliged to return. 
This is as true of the air as of the water of the globe. The 
force of the wind, the attraction of the sun and moon, the 
atmospheric pressure, the differences of temperature, and the 
differences of saltness, are all considered as causes of motion 
in the waters of the great ocean. 

557. Waves. — The winds raise the .waves of the sea by 
a mechanical action, producing only an agitation of its sur- 
face. The agitation at first extends little below the surface, 
but in long-continued gales even the deep water is troubled. 
The highest waves known sure those which occur during the 
N. W. gales off the Cape of Good Hope, and the highest 
waves here do not probably exceed 40 feet from the hollow 
trough to the summit When the winds blow constantly in 
one direction, they cause a transfer of the surface water. 

558. Tides. — The great mass of ocean waters is attracted 
by the sun and moon, causing the tides. The height to which 
the tides rise depends upon the relative positions of the sun 
and moon, upon their declination and distance from the earth, 
but more upon local circumstances. The spring tides happen 
fvt new and full moon; consequently twice in each lunar, 
month, because in both cases the sun and moon are in the 
»»-ue meridian. For when the moon is new they are in 

656. Condition of the ocean. Law of currents. Causes of motion in the 
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conjunctioii, (that is, both on the same side of the earth,) and 
when she is full they are in opposition ; and in each of these 
positions their force is combined to raise the water to its 
greatest height On the Q^^trary, the neap or lowest tides 
happen when the moon is m her quarters, or 90** from the 
sun, for then they counteract each others attraction to a 
certain degree. The tides ordinarily happen twice in 24 
hours, because the vptation of the gbbe brings the same point 
of the ocean twice under the moon's meridian. 

569. The moon produces another important effect on the 
earth, which may be mentioned here, and that is, the light it 
afibrdjs during the absence of the sun — an effect peculiaily 
important in the regions near the poles. Two very beautiful 
results arise : one is, that when the moon is full it comes to 
the meridian. at midnight, so as to distribute its light equally 
over the hours of darkness ; the other is, that coming to the 
full when it is in the opposite side of the heavens from the 
sun, it comes to the full in midwinter, when it is nearly in 
the same plaice in the heavens in which the sun is at mid- 
summer, that is, when he rises highest and remains longest 
above the horizon. It thus af[brds the greatest portion of 
light when it is most needed. 

560. Other Causes of Marine Currents. — The un- 
equal pressure of the atmosphere on different points of th^ 
ocean, causing differences of level, and above all the differ- 
ences of temperature between the tropical and polar seas, 
together with the effects produced by the salts of the sea 
upon the density of waters, are so many more causes which 
operate to disturb the repose of tlie ocean. 

561. The greater part of these causes often act together to 
produce the- marine currents ; but the difference of tempera- 
ture between the equatorial and polar regions seems, by its 
agency manifested in evaporation, condensation, and precip- 
itation of the rains, and the constancy of its action, to control 
all the rest 

562. There is a similarity, and in some cases a remarkable 
coincidence, between the great atmospheric currents and the 
general marine currents. Not only do the winds act directly 
upon the waters, sweeping them onward in their course, but 
the same forces drive them both in a common direction; the 
same obstacles — the continents — check their onward move 
ment, and compel them to change their original route. 

lisht. — 660. Other oauses which disturb tUe repose of the ocean» — 661, Action 
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563. The great equatorial current seems to be a general 
transfer movement of the tropical ^texs from east to west 
all round the globe. It is owing to the difference of tem- 
perature between the tropical and polar seas. The colder 
and heavier waters of the polar regions perpetually tend 
towards tie warmer and lighter waters of the equator, and 
to displace them. The existence of these polar currents is 
proved by the floating masses of ice, which every spring stray 
towards the warm regions. 

564. The equatorial current is arrested in its progress by 
the continents, causing the waters to flow back in very differ- 
ent directions. Each of the three great oceans forms a 
separate basin, in which various circumstances combine to 
modify the oceanic currents in a peculiar manner. 

565. The Pacific Ocean, owing to its vast extent, aflR)rd8 
greater scope to the general. currents in a more regular man- 
ner than either of the others ; but yet there is a harmony of 
arrangement pervading all. Every drop of water in the sea 
is as obedient to law and order as are the planets of the soIeu: 
system. There are regular and certain channels through 
which the water travels from one part of the ocean to an- 
other, and those channels make the system of oceanic circu- 
lation as complete, as perfect, and as harmonious, as is that 
of the atmosphere. 



§ 2. The South Polar Current. 

566. This ice-bearing current, turned eastward by the pre- 
vailing winds of these regions, strikes the western coast of 
South America between 50® and 40** S. lat. It divides into 
two branches. One branch runs southward, doubling Cape 
Horn, and carrying its waters into the Atlantic. 

567. The other and chief branch, known as , Hum'boldfs 
current, passes along the coast of Chi'le and Peni', cooling 
the climate by the low temperature of its waters, which are 
frori 18° to 22"* Fahr'enheit colder than the neighboring sea 
off" Lr'ma. This current suddenly quits the coast near the 
promontory of Cape Blan'co, and goes on to form the grand 
equatorial current 

the currents of air and. ocean. — 563. What is the great equatorial current? 
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§ 3. The Gband Equatorial Current. " 

5.8. This current occupies a breadth of nearly 50 degrees^ 
extending beyond the tropics north and south. It keeps an 
unobstructed coiirse westward with a speed of 30 to 35 miles 
a day, reaching the islands that skirt the continents of Asia 
and Australia. On the north it reaches Formd'sa, and running 
upon the coast of Chi'na, turns off to the N. E. along the 
shores of Japan'. On the south it is disturbed by the mon- 
soons, and loses its way amidst the maze of islands, whose 
seas are thereby rendered dangerous to navigation. 

569. In the North Pacific the west winds cause a drift 
current, which advances to the American coast, and conducts 
the waters southward along the shores of California, ugain to 
mingle with the general current. At Behr'ing's Straits the 
depth is insufficient to allow much under-current from the 
Arctic Ocean to enter the Pacific, while the warmer waters 

. are constantly flowing through this passage into the Polar Sea. 

570. Currents of the Indian Ocean. — Several active 
currents have their beginning in this sea, and carry firom it 
volumes of overheated water. The waters here are hotter 
than those of the Caribbean Sea, and the evaporation is 
greater. One of these is the Mozambique' current, called at 
the Cape of Good Hope the Ag61'has current Another passes 
through the Straits of Malac'ca,and being joined by other warm 
streams from the Ja'va and Chrna Seas, flows out into the 
Pacific between the Philip'pines and the shores of Asia. 
Thence it takes the great circle route for the Aleu'tian Islands., 
tempering chmates, and losing itself in the sea on its route tt> 
the coast of America. Midway between Africa and Australia, 
another current at times flows south from the Indian Ocean. 
To supply the waste created by these warm currents, as well 
as that caused by evaporation, there ;iiust be immense vol- 
umes of water flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

571. The current in the channel of Mozambique' acquires 
a speed of four or five miles an hour, and, reenforced by 
another branch south of Madagas'car, reaches in its rapid 
course the Cape of Good Hope and the Agdllias Bank, 
following the borders of it at a distance from the coast, when 
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it divides. One branch meets the current setting firom the 
Soath Atlantic, and with it reenters the Indian Ocean ; the 
other branch doubles the Cape of Good Hope, enters the At- 
lantic, and flowing along the western coast of Africa, unites 
its waters with those of the great current of this third ocean. 

572. The form of the Atlantic basin, its small breadth in 
the region of the equator, the jutting in and out of the shore 
line, as at Cape St. Roque and the Gulf of Guin'ea, the deep 
windings of the Caribbe'an Sea and Gulf of Mexico, wherein 
nearly all the tropical ws^Jters of this ocean are accumulated, 
give to its currents a marked and unusual aspect 

573. The equatorial current does not assume its customary 
proportions in the Atlantic, while the return current, the Gulf 
Stream, is exhibited in a remarkable manner. Leaving the 
coasts of Southern Africa, the equatorial current soon extends 
both sides of the line, widens considerably, and flows across 
the ocean at the rate of two or three miles an hour. 

574. At Cape St Roque it divides into two branches. One 
part, flowing southward along the Brazilian coast, mingles 
with the waters of the southern basin, and tempers the climate 
of Eastern Patago'nia and the Falk'land Isles. The other 
and chief branch takes a direction along the shores of Guia'na, 
one part moving on eastward of the Windward Islands, and 
another portion, entering the Caribbe'an Sea, passes through 
the Channel of Yucatan' into the Gulf of Mexico. After 
making the circuit of the gulf, it flows through the Straits of 
Florida, and comes forth as, — 



§ '4. The Gulp Stream. 

575. The Gulf Stream, one of the most marvellous phe- 
nomena of the ocean, pours its warm waters over the Baha'ma 
Banks, and flows along the coast of Florida, through a bed 
of cold water, which cold water performs to "the warm the 
office of bapks to a river. The depth of the Florida Pass has 
been ascertained to be 500 fathoms ; the depth of the warm 
waters of the stream there is assumed to be 200 fathoms. 

576. The velocity of the current varies in the " Narrows " 
from 2 to 5 miles an hour, according to the season, and at a 

rent re^^nterinff the Indian Ocean. Branch douhling Cape of Gk)od Hope. — 
572. Why do tne Atlantic currents bear a vitirked and unusual aspect ? — 573. 
Remark on the equatorial current of the Atlantic. Its course and rate. — 574. 
Divisioji at Cape St, Rogue. South branch. Norther** branch. — 575. The 
Gulf Stream. lU bed. iJepth at Florida Pass. — 576. \ elocity of the stream 
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temperature of nearly 86'' Fahr'enheit It holds ita ooane 
parallel to the shore, and at a short distance from it, imiil k 
passes beyond Cape H&t^teras. At this point it meets the 
cold waters &om the north, and the sand banks ninning along 
at a distance from the coast, as far as New'foundland^ By 
these impediments the current is turned eastward, becomes 
less deep, but much broader, spreads over the surface^ and 
proceeds with less velocity. 

577. The Gulf Stream as it issues from the Florida Pass 
is of a dark indigo blue ; the line of separation between it 
and the roily green waters of the Atlantic is plainly seen for 
hundreds of miles. Though this line is finally lost to the eye 
as the stream goes north, it is detected by the thermometer 
for several thousand miles. The surface of. the stream is 
roof-shaped ; that is, it is higher in the middle and lower at 
the edges. Its bed from the "Narrows" northward is as- 
cending, and therefore the current of waters is actually forced 
up an inchned plane, and what it loses in depth is gained ia 
breadth on the surface. 

578. The prevalence of the S. W. winds ia the North At- 
lantic causes the effects of these warm waters of the tropics 
to be felt beyond the prescribed hmits of the current The 
coasts of the British Isles and Norway are bathed in moist urie, 
their temperature is softened, and often plants and seeds 
from the tropical regions are deposited along their shores. 

579. Among the agents concerned in produc^^g the Gttlf 
Stream, there are two which are prominent One of these is 
the increased saltness of its waters after the trade winds have 
been supplied with vapor from it; and the other is in the 
diminished amount of salt which the Bal'tic and North Seas 
contain. The waters of the Caribbe'an Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico are much more salt and heavy than common sea 
water, while that of the Bal'tic and North Seas are but little 
more than brackish, and are Ughter than sea water. "In 
order to comprehend aright the currents of the sea, it is ne- 
cessary to understand the effects produced by the sa&s of the 
sea upon the equilibrium of its waters ; for wherever equi- 
librium be destroyed, it is restored by motion, and motion 
among fluid particles gives rise to currents, which in turn 
constitute circulation," — [Maury.] 

Temperature. Course. Impediments to its progress. — 677. Color. Ther- 
mometer test. Shape of surface- of the stream. Bed.— 678. Effects of the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream. Where felt. — 579. Two prominent agents concerned 
in causing this stream. Remark of Lieutenant Maury on the amis of the sea. '- 
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5 5. North Polak Cur.ESNT8. 

580. There is a powerful current setting from Baffin's Bay 
. through Davis's Straits, which moves an immense voUime of 
water down towards the equator. Laden with icebergs, this 
current meets the Gulf Stream near the Grand Banks, where 
it is divided. One branch continues as an under current 
towards the Caribbe'an Sea, and the other, pursuing its course 
to the south, is felt as an in-shore current along the coast of 
the United States as far as Florida. 

561. Besides this constant surface current which is setting 
out of the Arctic Ocean, there is an under current setting 
from the Atlantic towards the polar basin. This under current 
is known to exist, from the fact that immense icebergs, with 
tops reaching high up in the air, and of course their bases 
extending far down into the depths of the ocean, are oflen 
seen ripping and tearing their way, with terrific force and 
violence, through the surface ice, or against a surface current, 
and moving onward towards the north with great veFocity. 

58^. There is on the usual sailing route between New York 
and the north of Europe, which runs with the Gulf Stream, 
a body of cold water, which presses down into the Gulf Stream 
from the north, causing a bend like a horseshoe. This " bend " 
is the great receptacle of the icebergs which drift down from 
the north. It varies in position and extent, often covering 
several thousand miles of surface ; and it affords instances of 
the greatest and most sudden changes that are known to 
take place in the temperature of the surface waters of the 
sea. Between this horseshoe bend of cold water and New-* 
foundland there is a layer or branch of warm waters, probably 
a branch of the Gulf Stream. The difference of temperature 
between these two bodies of water produces those dense 
fogs that hang over the Banks of Newfoundland. 

683. Counter Currents are of such frequent occurrence 
that there is scarcely a strait joining two seas which does not 
furnish an example — a current running in along one shore, 
and another running out by the other. One of the most re- 
markable of these is found in the Atlantic. It begins off the 
coast of France, and after sending a mass of water into the 
Mediterranean, it holds a southerly course at some distance 

680. Surface current from Bfiffin's Bay. Icebergs. Under current. In-ebofc 
current. — 581. Under current setting Unoa: is the polar basin. How known to 
exist. — 582. Occurrence on the sailing rouic between New York and the north 
of Europe. The ** horseshoe bend.'^ Cause of the dense fogs on the Banki 
of Newfoundland. — 683. Counter currents. Remarkable instance, -r 684. Tks 
16* 
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from' Africa. Passing the coast of Libe'ria, it flows rapidly 
for 1000 miles eastward to the Bight of Bi&f 'ra, in immediate 
contact with the equatorial current, which is running with 
considerable velocity in an opposite direction. 

584. Midway in ihe Atlantic, in the triangular space be- 
tween the Azores', Oana'ries, and Cape Verd Islands, is the 
Sarg&s'so Sea, so thickly matted over with gulf weed {fa'cus 
nd'tans) that the speed of vessels is often much retarded in 
passing through it It is the centre of the whirl caused by 
the motion of the Gulf Stream in its circuit. 

585. Whirlpools are caused by opposing winds and tidal 
currents. The Mael'strom, on the coast of Norway, is occa- 
sioned by the meeting of these currents round the islands of 
Loffo'den and Mosltoe. It is a mile and a half in diameter, 
and so violent that its roar is heard at a distance of several 
leagues. 

§ 6. Effects of Currents on Navigation. 

586. The safety and length of a voyage depend very much 
upon the skill with which a seaman avails himself of the 
course of ocean currents, and of the permanent and periodical 
winds. From Acapulco, in Mexico, acro^ the Pacific to Ma- 
nilla or Canton', the trade wind and equatorial current are so 
favorable, that the voyage is accomplished in 50 or 60 days ; 
but in returning it requires much longer time. 

587. In the Caribbe'an Sea the navigation is so difficult 
from winds and currents, that a vessel, in going from Jamai'ca 
to the Lee^'ard Islands, must go round through the Windward 
Pasi^pge between Cuba and Hay'ti to the ocean. 

588. The outward passage from the United States to Eu- 
rope is one third shorter than the return voyage. Ships from 
Europe to the West Indies, Central or South America, gen- 
erally take their departure from the Cana'ries, in order to fall 
in with the N. E. trade winds. 

589. The passage from the English Channel to the Capt, 
of Good Hope may be imdertaken at any season ; but it is 
necessary to regulate the voyage from the cape to India and 
China according to the seasons of the monsoons. 

590. Before the Gulf Stream was known to practical navi- 

Sargasso Sea. — 585. Whirlpools. Maelstrom. — 586. Of voyages as influenced 
by winds and currents. — 587. Navigation in the Caribbean Sea. —588. Passages 
, to Europe from the United States. Voyages from Europe to the West Indies, 
&c. — 689. Passage from the English Channel to the Cape of Good Hope. Firom 
(he cape to China. -^590. Of commerce before the Oulf Stream was known 
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^tors the coarse of trade between England and Americfli 
was such as to make Charleston, S. C, the half-way house 
between the mother country and the New England States, 
including Pennsylvania and New York among the latter. At 
that time the usual route of vessels bound to America was to 
run down on the other side of the Atlantic towards the Cape 
Verds, till they got the N. E. trade winds, and with them 
stee( for America. This was the route taken by Columbus. 
It brought them upon the coast of the Southern States ; then 
steering to the nortiiward, they drifted along until they reached 
their place of destination. Charleston then had more com- 
merce than New York and all the New England States put 
together. . • 

591. About the year 1785 Dr. Benjamin Franklin an- 
nounced that simply by dipping a thermometer in the water 
navigators might know when they entered and when they 
cleared the Gulf Stream. This changed the route across 
the Atlantic, shortened the passage from 60 to 30 days, com- 
ing this way, and consequently changed the course of trade 
also ; the northern ports became the half-way house, and 
Charleston an outside station. 

592. The China Curbent. — Though the course of the 
China or " Gulf Stream " of the North Pacific has never 
been traced out, there are several points of resemblance l)e* 
tween it and the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic. Suma'tra 
and Malac'ca correspond to Cuba and Florida; Bome^o to 
the Baha'mas, with the Old Providence Channel to the south 
and the Florida Pass to the west The coasts of China an- 
swer to those of the United States, the Philip'pines to the 
Bermti'das, the Japan' Islands to Newfoundland'. As with 
the Gulf Stream, so here with the China Curreiit, there is a 
counter current of cold water between it and the shore. 

593. The climates of the Asiatic coast correspond with 
those of America along the Atlantic ; and those of Or'egon, 
Washington, and Vancou'ver are dupUcates of Western Eu- 
rope and the British Isles. The climate of the State of 
California resembles that of Spain ; the sandy plains and 
rainless regions of Lower California remind us of Africa, 
with its deserts between the same parallels. The North 
Pacific, like the North Atlantic, is enveloped, where these 

Usual route of vessels bound to America. Charleston, S. C. — 591. Discoverv 
bT Dr. Franklin. Effect on Charleston. — 692. The China or ** Gulf Stream'^' 
of the North Pacific. Points of resemblar ^e to the Gulf Stream of the At 
lantic. — 593. Correspondence of climate. Of mists and fogs. The flsh'vief. 
Phvuoal law respecting fishes as food* 
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wanh waters go, with mists and fogs, and streaked with 
lightning. The Aleu'tian Islands are as renowned for fogs 
and mists as are the Grand Banks of New'foundland^ The 
fisheries of Japan' are quite as ex-^nsive as those of New'- 
foundland', and the people of each country are indebted for 
their valuable suppUes of excellent fish to the cold waters 
w^ich the currents of the sea brirg down to their shores. 
It seems to be a physical law that cold water fish are saoie 
suitable for food than those of warm water. 



* Problems fob Solution. 

594. a. What efiect would it have on tlie Gulf Stream if 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies were entirely 
removed ? 

b. What becomes of the water that is carried off firom tho 
Bed Sea by the winds ? 

c. What benefits result to Europe firom the position of the 
Desert of Saha'ra? 

d. Remove the Rocky Mountains, and what efiect would 
k have upon the Valley of the Mississippi ? 

e. If the Pari^ma and Brazilian Mountains were uiuted 
along the coast, so as to block up the mouth of the Amazon', 
where would that river find its chief outlet ? What other 
efiect would it have upon the river ? 

/ If the continent of North- America were 20® farther 
north, what changes would be perceptible ? 

g. Suppose the contours' and reliefs of South America to 
be wholly reversed from east to west, would it remain the 
same as it now is in all other respects ? Explain it. 

h. Would Europe be the same as now if it were appended 
to the eastern border of Asia ? 

t. If the Allegha'nies were continued without interruption 
westward from their southern extremity until they united 
with the Rocky Mountains, what consequences would follow 
as to climate, &c.? 

J, How would it afiect RAs'sia if the Scandina'vian Moan* 
tains, in their highest elevation, were continued along ths 
northern border to join the U'ral Mountains ? 

k. The cities of Ve'ra Crttz and Mexico are in the same 
latitude, and about 200 miles apSjrt : have they the same 
climate ? Give the reasons for your answer. 

L If Europe, with all its islands and peninsulas, were unit- 
ed into one compact mass, what changes would result 1 
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^ft. Suppose tiie position of North America to be 'averted, 
by turning on the Lake of the Woods as a centre so as to 
place Mexico in the polar regions, and British America in the 
tropical, what would be the condition of the United States ? 

n. What change of aspect would ensue if South America 
w«re tilted on the 60th meridian as an axis, so as to elevate 
Cape St Roque 1000 «feet, and depress Cape Bl&n'co in the 
same degree? 

o. Suppose Qul'to, with its present elevation, to be placed 
in North America, on the parallel of 60**, what would be the 
consequence ? 

p. What change of circumstances in Africa would rendei 
the Saha'ra a fertile plain ? 

q. What change in the rehefs of Asia would supply the 
rainless districts with moisture ? 

r. Whence comes the vapor which forms the rains that fall 
<m the immense watershed to which the American lakes give 
drainage ? 

s. In countries where the soil is moist and warm, and the 
air is damp and cold, which will be the most prevalent, dew, 
fogs, or clouds ? What countries afibrd an example ? 

t. H&m'merfest, in Norway, is the most northern townfc 
l^prope. Though north of 70°, the heat in summer is some- 
times oppressive, and in winter the climate is mild enough 
t6 carry on the fishery. How will you account for this ? 

u. Suppose a certain mountain range, thousands of miles 
to the S. W. of the great American lakes, but across the path 
of the S. W. winds, were to be suddenly elevated, and its 
crest pushed up into the regions of snow, having a mean 
temperature of 30", Fahrenheit ; what would be the conse- 
quences ? • 

v.* Cdr'aUines are at work about the Gulf Stream; they 
have built up the Florida Beefs on one side, and the Baha'- 
ma Banks on the other. Suppose they should build up a 
dam across that pass, and obstruct the Gulf Stream; and 
that, in like manner, they were to connect Cuba with Yuca- 
tan', by damming up the Yucatan' Pass, so that the waters 
of the Atlantic should cease to flow into the Gulf; what 
should we have ? 

IP. If the crest of the Sier'ra Neva'da Mountains, in CaU- 
fonna, were from 1500 to 2000 feet lower, what effect would 
it have upon the Great Basin of the Salt Lake ? 

OJ. There are indications that the Dead Sea, and the great 
mland basins of Asia, once had a higher water level than 
they now have, and that formerly the amount of precipitation 
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was greater than it now is. What is the probable cause of 
the.present state of these basins ? 

y. A boy who lived in the capital of Ohio made a very 
pretty little boat. One day, as he was playing with it, it 
floated beyond his reach, and was carried down the stream 
which passed his father's house. A long while after, he vis- 
ited Europe, and as he was walking along the sea sh<»re on 
one of the Loflbden Islands, he found, to his surprise, the 
boat he had so long before lost Through wlmt rivers, bodies 
of water, and oceanic currents, had it passed, if carried 
thither by the action of the water alone ? 

z. If the Straits of Gibril'tar were barred up so that no 
water could pass through, what effect would, it have upon 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 



S 7. Exercises for Examination. 

tf 5. By what fluids is the solid matter of the earth surrounded P 

Be8cril)e the earth's atmosphere, and mention its probable height. 

What are some of its uses and operations? % 

What effects are produced in the temperature of the air by height above 
the sea level P 

What is meant by the term dimate f 

What are the prominent causes of diversity of climate P 

What are the three princijial elements of climate P 

What is the grand agent m diflfjimng heat over the earth's sur&oe P 

Mention the effects produced by the earth's diurnal rotation; and also 
the beneficial results from its inclined position in its orbit 

How &r does the artificial diiosion of the earth into torrid, temperate^ 
and fiigid zones correspond with the climates of those regions P * 

What are itotherms ? Do they run parallel with the equator P 

What is the average degree of heat of the line of highest temperature P 

What regions does it cross P 

What is meant by an inavlar climate P What by an excessive climate ? 

Mention an instance of the effects produced by a large surfiice of water 
in tempering the climate of certain regions of the earth. 

Give GHome account of the height of the snow line in different resionR. 

Why is it higher at certain distances from the equator than under that 
KneP 

Describe the effects produced on vegetation by elevation above the sn 
level, in the hot regions of the earth. ♦ 

Give some account of the temperature of mountains near taVle lands. 

What effects are produced on climate by the nature of the soil P What 
by the prevailing wmds P 
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Hflnr do inooniam nnges ailBa Gfinnle P 

What effects are produced on dimate by the corraQts of the ooeaa P 
What districts usually possesB the more exoeasive dimatesP 
Does th^ tempezature mry as much in intertropical as in tempeale 
• P 



Does electricity act any jpart in the natofal woildP 
What is meant by positive electricity f By negative P 
In what electrical state is the crust of the earth considered to beP 
In what state is pure atmosphere P 

What is meant by conductors and non-conductonP Giye examples. 
Mention some of the effects of the action <^ this powerful agent 
What is terrestrial magnetism P 

By what means is the distribution of t er res tri al magnetism asoertainedP 
In what direction does the magnetic needle point P 
Ib this direction invariabte P 
What is meant by the dip <^ the needle P 
What Is the magnetic equator P 
Bj what influence is terrestrial magnetism affected P 
Qiye the exact situation of the north magnetic pole. Of tiie sooth 
magnetic pole. 



What appears to give rise to winds, or the circulation <^ the atmosphere P 
^Describe a sea breeze. A land breeze. 

What are the trade winds P 

What causes S. W. and N. W. winds to prevail in higher latitudes P 

Give a description of the monsoons. 

How are the calm zones respectively situated P 

What is meant by the " horse latitudes " P 

Stute th6 pro(tf t>f the existence of an* upper current of air passing from 
the Bouthem hemisphere, and fidling to the sur&ce in the northern hem* 
iBphere. \ 

Describe the movement (^ the belt of equatorial calms. 

Give an account of the cloud ring. 

Where are the tjrphoons prevalent, and why P ^ 

What winds are r^;ardea as the great evaporating winds P 



In what state is water always present in the atmosphere, and by what 

means does it find its way there P 
When is the atmosphere said to be saturated P 
On what does the capacity of the air for moisture dq)end P 
What follows the meeting of two currents of air of difiie^ent tempen* 

tmeP 
Why are mountl^ chains styled the great condensers P 
Of what advantage is a system of highlands to the adjacent lowlands P 

m this invariably the Case P ^ 

What examples can you adduce in support <^ this assertion P 
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How do we know when the precipitation exceeds the erapotation from 
■ny gmm tract of country ? 

How aie clouds formed ? Of what do they oonnst ? 

Mention also how rain is formed, and under yrbat drcmnistanoes hail an^ 
■DOW are formed. 

What names are given to the principal forms of clouds P Of the com- 
hinations or seconds^ forms P 

At what helffht in the atmosphere is the region of elouds f 

Which are the highest, and which the lowest clouds ? 

Mention some of the of&oes which clouds perform. 

How is dew formed P What is frost P 

In which hemisphere is the chief evaporating sur&ce P 

While evaporation is going on in one hemisphere, what is taking place 
in the other P 

How is the earth divided with resard to the distribution of lams P 

In what parts of the earth does t|te greatest Quantity d rain &11 P 

Is it more or less abundant in the new worla than in the old P l^tate . 
the comparative quantities. 

Mention the rainless districts of the earth* 

State the cause of the difference in the amount of ram in different regions. 

Give some particulars about rainy and dry seasons. 

What refiiions are characterized by continuous rains P 

What relation subsists between the inland seas of Europe and Asia and 
theplains of Siberia P 

What relation subsists between the Valley of the Mississippi and (he 
South Pacific Ocean P 

Where were the vapors formed which feed the sources of the Amaaon ? 

What contrast is presented between the eastern and western slopes of 
the Andes, with regard to rain P Why is this P 

State the effects resulting from the position of the Lupata chain of 
mountains in Africa. 

What characterizes the climate of Western Europe, tod what drcuin- 
Btanoes eonspire to produce it P 

What is the supposed condition of the interior of Australia ? Why? 

State the pecuuuity which marks each of the several continents. 



What causes the perpetual movement of the waters of the ocean P 

How are waves produced ? Mention some particulars concerning weives. 

By what attraction are tides caused P 

Explain the phenomena of spring tides. Also of neap tides. 

Mention some other beneficial effects of the moon upon the earth. 

Show how the difference in saltness may produce motion in the waters 
of the sea. 

Name the most remarkable marine currents. 

Describe the great equatorial current The south polar current Hiub- 
boldt*s cuxrent • 

Give an account of the currents of the IhcBan Ocean. 

Describe the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 

What mfluenees ooopeeate to render the tempemtaiie of the N« W. 
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coasts of Nortfa America and Eim^ higher than thai of the 
ooastB of Asia and North America? ^ 

Hbw 18 the existence of an wndar eumni setting from the Atkntio 
tovardB the p<dar basin proved P 

How do you aooonnt K>r the dense fi)gs that hang (irer the Baaka of 
NewfirandhindP 

dive some account of the Sarsasso Sea. 

Maition some points of resembhnoe between the waim oancnt of tht 
Korth Fscifie and the Ghdf Stream of the Athyitkv 
17 



CHAPTER XX 

THE OEOORAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF YEGa21'ABLE& 

** He oauseth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service jf 
man, that he may bring forth food out of the eartii." — P«. cIt. li. 

• 

596. The greater part of the land surface is clothed with 
vegetation, the different species of which are not scattered 
promiscuously, but wefe originally placed in those regions to 
which they were adapted. The mountains, the valleys, the 
plains, the ocean beds, each have their peculiar kinds ; some 
requiring the hottest climate, some a more temperate air, and 
others thriving only in the midst of ice and snow. Situations 
never penetrated by the solar rays, as the dark vaults of 
caverns and the walls of mines, have their pecuHar vegeta- 
tion. There is only one state which seems fatal to the ex- 
istence of vegetable life — it is, the entire absence of moisture, 

597. The most important species of plants are those which 
furnish food for man and the domestic animals — the grains, 
fruits, roots, and grasses. But all plants have their uses, foi 
nothing is created by Divine Wisdom without a purpose. 

598. There are vast districts of the earth which have not 
yet been explored by the botanist, as the interior of Africa 
and Australia, with sections of America, Asia, and Oceanica, 
so that it is impossible to state the whole number of species 
in the vegetable kingdom. At the present time, however, 
the catalogue embraces 89,000 species. 

599. The vegetable kingdom is divided into three great 
classes, which differ materially in their structure. Crypt6g'7 
amous plants — those which have no flowers, properly so 
called. They are the mosses, li^ghens, fun'^i, ferns, and 
algae. Endo^'enous plants — those which have stems in- 

696. Of the land with regard to vegetation. Diversities of place and tem- 
perature sustaining vegetation. The only condition fatal t^ vegetable Hfe."— 
ol)7. Most important species of plants. I^othing in nature without a purpose. 
** 598. Unexplored districts. Inresent number of known species of plants. — « 
699. Three principal classes of plants — crvptogamous plants, endogaiUMW 
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creasing from within. They are the numerous grasses, lilies, 
and the palm family. Exd^'enous plants — those which 
have stems growing by additions from without This is the 
most perfect, beautiful, and numerous class, embracing the 
forest trees, most flowering shrubs, and herbs. 

600. The first class aflbrds the most numerous examples of 
wide diflusion. Some species of the second class are also 
widely distributed. But only in very few instaoces are the 
same species of ex'ogens met with in regions far apart from 
each other. In passing from one country to another, we gener- 
ally find a new Jlo'ra. All the plants of all kinds belongiog 
to a country constitute the flo'ra of that country. A plant is 
considered as belonging to those regions only in which it will 
flourish and bear fruit with the natural temperature of the 
seasons. 

601. In equatorial and tropical countries, where a sufficient 
supply of moisture combines with the influence of light and 
heat, we find vegetation in all its magnitude and glory. The 
lower orders, mosses, fun'§i, and confer'vae, are very rare. 
The ferns grow as trees. Reeds ascend to the height of a 
hundred feet, and rigid grasses rise to forty feet The forests 
are composed of majestic lealy evergreen trees, bearing 
brilliant blossoms, their colors finely contrasting, scarcely any 
two standing together being of the same species. Enormous 
creepers climb their trunks, parasitical plants hang in fes- 
toons fronubranch to branch, and increase the floral decom- 
tion with scarlet, purple, blue, rose, and golden hues. 

602. Of plants used by man for food, or as luxuries, or for 
medicinal purposes, occurring in this region, rice, bana'nas, 
dates, co'coa, caca^o, breadfruit, coffee, tea, sugar, vanilla, 
cincho'na, pepper, cinnamon^ cloves, and nutmegs, are either 
characteristic of jt as being principally cultivated within its 
limits, or entirely confined to them. 

603. Rice, the chief food of perhaps a third of the human 
race, is cultivated beyond the tropics, but principally within 
them, and only where there is a plentiful supply of water. It 
has never been foimd wild ; its native country is unknown, 
but probably is Southern Asia. 

604. Bananas, or plantains, are cultivated in intertropical 
Asia, Africa, and America. The banana is not known in an 
uncaltivated state. Its produce is enormous, estimated to 
be as 133 to 1 of wheat, or as 44 to 1 of the potato. 

and exogenous. — 600. Their diffasioii. Definitioii of Jlora, — 601. Vegetation 
in eaoatonal and tropical countries. BTergreens. Creepers. Parasites.—- 
W2. Tropiflal plants used for food, luxuries, or medicines.— 603. Of riee.-^ 
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605. Dates and Cocoa belong to the family of paiims^ 
which are remarkable for their elegant forms. and importance 
to man. They impress upon the vegetation of tropical conn- 
tries its pecnnar cast or expres^on. The date palm is a 
native of Northern Africa, and is so abundant between the 
Barbar/ States and the Saha'ra, that the district has been 
named the Land of Dates. It skirts the margin of the desert 
in all its bendings, from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
confinei| of Persia, and is the only vegetable afbrding sub- 
sistence to man that can grow in such an arid situation. The 
annual produce of a single tree is from 150 to 260 pounds 
weight of fruit. The co'coa palm furnishes annually about 
a hundred cocoa nuts. It is spread throughout the tonid 
zone, but is most abundant in the East India Islands. 

606. Cacao, from the seeds of which chocolate is pr^ 
pared, grows wild in Central America, and is extensively 
cultivated in Mexico, Guatemala, and on th« coast of 
Cumana'. 

607. Breabphitit tree, a native of the South Sea Islands 
and East Indies, grows also in Southern Asia, and has been 
introduced into the tropical parts of America. The fruit is 
not equal to the bana'na as an article of food, 

608. CoFPEB. — The bush is probably a native of the Ethi- 
opian highlands, ^m whence it was taken in the fifteenth 
century to the highlands of Ye^en, the southern part of 
Arabia, of which Md'cha is the chief seaport It has been 
introduced and is now extensively cultivated in British India, 
Cey}^n^ JaVa, Mauri'tins, Brazil^ and the West Indies, but 
the quality is inferior to that of Mo'cha. Coffee was first 
introduced into Ven'ice in 1615, into England in 1652, and 
into France in 1658. 

609. Tea. — The plant is indi^'enous in China, Japlin', and 
Upper Assam'. In the latter country it has recently been 
found in a wild state, and is in process of extensive cultiva- 
tion there. Tea was first introduced into Europe by ih^ 
Dutch in 1666. 

610. Sugar Cane occurs to some extent without thetropics, 
having been cultivated centuries ago in Europe ; but it prop- 
erly belongs to the torrid zone, and has for its principal 
districts the Southern United States, the West Indies, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil', Mauri'tius, British India, China, the Siih'da 
and Philip'pine Islands. The plant was found wild in several 

60i. Bananas.— OOff. Dates and cocoa. Date palm. Cocoa iMla. — MflL 
Caeao. — 607 Breadfruit tree. — 60& Ck>ffee.-~aOO. Tea. — 6ia %i^ oaniw 
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parts of Amenca on the discovery of the contineiit. aad 
occurs wild on many of the islands in the Pacific 

611. Vanilla, the fruit of which forms the well-known 
aromatic of that name, gvows wild, principally in Mexico^ in 
hot, damp, ahady places* 

612. Cinchona, the Peruvian bark, a forest tree, of which 
there are several species, furnishes the valuable medicine of 
that name. It is exclusively confined to South America, and 
grows chiefiy on the Andes of Lo ja and Venezuela. 

613. Peppsr belongs exclusively to the Malabdr' coast, 
wb^e it has been found wild. It is cultivated in Suma'tra, 
which produces the greatest quantity, Bome'o, Malay penin- 
sula, and ^am'. Other species occur in tropical America. 

614. Cinnamon, a small tree yielding the aromatic bark, is 
found native only in the Island of Ceylon^ but another spe- 
cies occurs in In'do-Chi'na. 

615. Clove, an evergreen tree of small size, the dried flower 
buds of which form the celebrated aromatic, grows naturally 
in the Moluc'cas, from whence it has been taken to other 
tropical districts. The Island of Amboj^^na is the principal 
seat of its cultivation, where the temperature is never below 
72** ; the mean annual temperature being 82°. 

616. Nutmeg grows naturally in several islands of the 
East Indies, but is chiefly cultivated in the Ban'da Isles. 

617. j&t passing Jrom the hot to tefnperate climates vegetation 
Qsswmes a marked change in its aspect Green meadows* 
abounding with tender herbs, take the place of the tall, rigid 
grasses which form the impenetrable jungle ; and instead of 
forests composed of lofty evergreen trees, we find woods 
which cast their leaves in winter, and become torpid in the 
colder season. They are the oak, ash, elm, maple, beech, 
lime, alder, birch, and s^c'amure. The cultivation of the 
vine becomes chaiactenstic with the perfection of the ce'real 
grasses and a larger proportion of herba^ceous annuals and 
cryptogamic plants. 

6 IB. Farther from the equator magnificent forests of the 
fir and pine tribes prevail, as in the central parts of KAs'sia, 
en Ihe southern shoftes of the fial'tic, in .Scandinavia, and in 
North America. Jftut some of the ce'reals are no longer cul- 
tivated. Several t^ tiie timber trees common to the tem- 

611. Yaiulla. — &12. Ciiicliona.r7 613. Fe{mer.— 614. Ciimauion. — 615. C1ot« 
— 616. N^itiueg. — :617. Aspect cFf -vegetation in passing from hot to temperate 
climates. Particular ikinds of trees. The vine. Cereals. Herbaceous and 
jCRStOffiMnicidiakta. — 618. The fir and .pine tribes. Of some cereals. Timbor 
Sma. "^DolslTtbe hi^tf Ifttitudes. Korthenx limits of mooiL .SmktlhMD 
17* 
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perate zone do not reach its northern limits. All woody 
vegetation gradually disappears as the higher latitudes are 
attained. The northern limit of wood begins in North Amer- 
ica, at Norton's Sound, and rises to 68° ; then descending, it 
crosses Great Bear Lake and Hudson Bay, leaving Labrador' 
at about 56° ; thence bending N. E., it crosses the south of 
Greenland and north of Iceland, and reaches Europe at 
North Cape, where it descends S. E. to about 66°, and^con- 
tinues eastward till, in Kapitchat'ka Sea, it makes a curve 
south tcf join the point of commencement. The southern 
timit nowhere reaches the Antarctic continent, though it 
passes very near it due south of Tierra del Fue'go. 

619. There is a remarkable similarity of species, both of 
plants and animals, in the high latitudes of both continents. 
In the most northern parts of the arctic lands the year is di- 
vided into one long, intensely cold night, and one bright, fer- 
vid day, which quickly brings to maturity the scanty vegeta- 
tion. Within the limit of perpetual snow a very minute red 
or orange-colored plant finds nourishment in the snow itself. 
This IS the beginning of vegetable life. Large patches of 
snow in the Alps and Pyr'enees are colored by it 

620. Lichens are the first vegetables that appear at the 
limits of the snow line, whether in high latitudes or moun- 
tain tops ; and they are the first to appear on volcanic lavas 
and newly-formed islands, where they prepare the soil for 
plants ef a higher order. They grow on rocks, stones, and 
trees ; in fact, on any tiling that afibrds them moistuse. Mosses 
follow li'shens on newly-formed soil, and they are found 
every where throughout the world in damp situations, but in 
greatest abundance in temperstite climates. 

621. In some places in Siberia trees grow and grain ripens, 
even at 70° N. lat ; but boundless swamps, varied by lakes, 
cover wide portions of this desolate country, which hes buried 
beneath the snow for 9 or 10 months in the yeax. As soon 
as the snow is melted by the returning sun, coarse grass and 
rushes cover the morasses, while mosses and ir^hens, mixed 
with dwarf willows, clothe the plains. The vegetation of the 
arctic regions is chiefly characterized by the predominance 
of perennial and cryptog^amous plants. « 

622. A succession of plants appears on the mountains in 
the torrid zone which rise above the snow line, corresponding 

limits. — 619. Of ^ants and animals in high latitudes. Of day and night in 
the arctic lands. First appearance of vegetable life. — 620. LipLens. Mosses. 
— 621. Eroductione^ of* Siberia. Of vegetation in the arctie regions.— 622;. 
Vegetation on moontains. — 628. Plants subjected to a change of olimate and 
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SCALB OF VEGETATION 
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to those which are found in passing firom the equitorial to tlie 
polar regions. 

623. There are many plants that can accommDdate them- 
selves to the most diverse climates and localities ; but such 
plants become singukriy modified in appearance and struc* 
ture. 

624. Some plants are confined entirely to one side of the 
globe. The heath extends from a high northern latitude in 
the Old World to the Cape of Good Hope ; but not a single 
specimen is found native in America. On the contrary, the 
New World produces the c&c'ti family, while none are found 
naturally in &e CHd. ^ 

625. Mountain chains very commonly divide distinct floras. 
There is a marked difference in the vegetation on the Chilian 
side of the Andes from that on the opposite side, though the 
climate and soil are nearly the same. In North America two 
completely different classes of i^egetation appear on the two 
sides of the Rocky Mountains. 

626. The splendor of the North American flora is displayed 
in the United States. The American sycamore, chestnut, 
black walnut, hickory, white cedar, wild cherry, red birch 
locust tree, tulip tree, oak, ash, pine trees of many species, 
grow luxuriantly ; with an undergrowth of rhododen'drous, 
az&leas, audrom'edas, gerar^dias, calyc&n'thus, hydr&n'geas, 
and many more of woody texture ; and an infinite variety of 
herba^ceous and climbing plants. 

627. The vegetation is different on the two sides of the 
Allegha'nian Mountains. The locust tree, Canadian poplaj, 
hibis^cus, and hydr&n^gea are most common on the west side ; 
the American chestnut and k&Fmias are numerous on the At- 
lantic side, and aquatic plants are more common. 

628. The autumnal tints of the New England forests are 
beautiful and of endless variety. The superior gorgeousness 
of the foliage is owing not so much to any peculiarity of 
climate as to the 'character of some of our native trees. 
Among those which contribute to the " many-colored woods ** 
of autumn axe the maples, by their vivid yellows and scar- 
lets, the hornbeam, by its deep crimson, the scarlet oak, the 
yellow beech, and the dark leaves of the evergreen pines, 
with all their intermediate tints. It is not uncommon to see 
the sugar maple exhibit three distinct colors, t/eliaw, scarlet, 

locality. ~ 624. Plants peculiar to the eastern continent. To the Americac 
continent. — 625. Effect of mountain chains on floras. Examples. — 626. North 
American flora. — 627. Vegetation on opposite sides of the Alleghanies. — 
62S The autumnal tints of New England forests. — 629 For what are thf 
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and green, at one and the same time, either intermingled or 
in separate masses. 

629. In the Soathem States trees and shrubs are remark- 
able for broad, shining leaves and splendid blossoms — the 
magno^Iias, catiPpa, and hibfs'cns. The magnolia grandiflora 
and the tulip tree are the most splendid specimens of this 
race of plants. The arid soil on the Atlantic coast is covered 
by the long-leaved pitch pine ; the swamps are clothed with 
cypress, swamp hickory, and the aquatic oak. The western 
forest is less extensive and less varied than the eastern, but 
the trees are larger. 

630. The native firuits of North America are mostly of the 
nut Mnd, of which there are many. To these may be added 
the Florida orange, the Chickasaw plum, the pap&w^ the 
bana'na, the red midberry, and the persim'mon, with various 
wild grapes. 

631. Tobacco, cotton, Indian com, and rice, though exten- 
sively cultivated in the United States, are not natives of this 
country. The pineapple is entirely American, growing in the 
woods and savannas of Mexico and Central America. 

632. Plants capable of extended naturalization, and ser- 
viceable as articles of food or luxury, have been widely dis- 
seminated by man in his migrations. The cerealia afford a 
striking example. Wheat, barley, oats, and rye were the 
gifts of the Old World to the New. It is probable that they 
w^ere originally from the neighborhood of the great rivers of 
Western Asia, the primitive location of the human race. 
Maize, or Indian com, has been carried to the Old World 
from the New ; as also the potato, the use of which now ex- 
tends from the extremity of Africa to Lapland. 

633. The ocean as well as the land has different botanical 
regions ; and changes of vegetation are observed with the 
depth similar to the variation of land plants with the height 

trees and shrubs of the Southern States noted ? Most splendid specimens, 
rhe arid soil of the Atlantic coast. Western forest. — 630. Native fruits of 
North America. — 631. To'basco, cotton, Indian com, and rice. Pineapple.— 
832. Widely disseminated plants. Probable origin of the cereals. Maaze and 
the potato. -—633. Of marine regetation. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

THX OEOGBiPHICAL DISXaiBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

* And Ood laid, Lt: the etrth bilng forth the liviBir ereetnre after his 1dnd« 
lat le, uid creepmg Lang, and beaet of the earth, attflr his kind: and it wm 
■o.*'— 0«i. L24. 

§ 1. General Observations. 

634. Man is able to adapt himself to all cljinates, and to 
subsist on all kinds of food. The domestic animals may live 
in almost all latitudes where man himself can make his 
home. But all those animals whose subsistence is independ- 
ent of man's social habits dwell within certain limits, be- 
yond which they are not inclined to stray. Like plants, they 
are adapted to ihe situations in which Creative Wisdom has 
placed them ; and thus we find animals belonging to cold 
climates provided with warm, furry coats, which would be 
unsuited to hot regions. Sometimes, when animals of the 
same species inhabit countries possessing difierent climates, 
the garb of the one will difer from that of the other, in ac- 
cordance with the difierence of climate. If by accident, or 
the agency of man, animals are removed to places uncon- 
genial to their natures, they either perish altogether, or sotOB 
change takes place to fit them for their new cdK>de. 
y 635. A group of animals embracing all the species, both 
of land and water, which inhabit any particular region of 
country, constitutes the fauna of that country. There is an 
evident relation between the fauna of any locality and its 
climate; but with respect to land aaimals, there is also a 
dependence of the fauna upon the fiora, for herbivorous 
animals can only exist where there is an adequate supply 
of vegetable food. 

636. As a branch of natural history, the animal kingdom 

634. Remark on man and the domestic animals. Of pther animals. — 63&. 
Definition of fauna. Relation between a fauna, its climate, and flora.— 636L 
DiTiaiona of the animal kingdom. First. Second. Third. Fourth. — 637 

(902) 
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Mmsists of fbar great divisions, or departments : I The Vek* 
TEBRATES, including all animals that have an internal skeleton, 
with a back bone for its axis. It is subdivided into four 
elasses : 1. !Sfommals, (animals which nurse their young ;) 
2. Birds ; 3. Reptiles ; and 4. Fishes, n. Tlie Aetioulatbs, 
animals whose body is composed of rings or joints. It is 
divided into three classes : 1. Insects ; 2. Crustaceans ; 3. 
Worms. IIL The Mollitsks, animals whose bodies are 
without a bony skeleton : some have shells, forming a cover- 
ing and defence ; others are destitute of such covering. IV. 
The Radiates, animals which, in the greater number, have 
their organs of motion and sense radiating from a common 
centre. These last occupy the lowest rank in the scala 

637. The Faunas of the globe may be divided into four 
principal divisions: the Arctic, the Cold Temperate, the 
Warm Temperate, and the Tropical Animals dweUing at 
high elevations upon mountains, where « the temperature is 
much reduced, resemble the animals of colder latitudes 
rather than those of the surrounding plains. 

638. The influence of climate in the polar regions merely 
indaces a greater uniformity in the species of animals. Thus 
the same animals are found in the arctic regions of the three 
northern contments. In the temperate regions the species 
differ on each of the continents, though tihiey still preserve 
the same general features. In the tropical regions the 
animals are not only different from those of the temperate 
zone, but they also present the greatest variety among them- 
selves. 

639. The natural features of the earth's surface limit the 
fila'nas more or less distinctly. A mountain chain, a desert, 
or the sea effects a separation between two f&u'nas. Where 
there is no natural limit the transition fix>m one f&u'na to 
another is hardly preceptible. The range of species does 
not depend upon their powers of locomotion, for those which 
are active have a narrower range than those which move 
slowly and with diflculty. 

640. A very important influence is exerted upon the group- 
ing of animals, and upon the extent of their distribution, by 
the nature of their food. Camiv'orous animals have a wider 
range than herblv'orous ones, because 'their food is to be 
found almost every where. Tlie peculiar figure of a country 

Bmdoiui of the firanu of the earth. Besemblaace between ttnim^ii of hiffh 
eieratioxis end those of the colder latitudes. — 638. Iniluenoe of climate in the 
polar regions. Temperate regions. Tropical regions. — 6^. Natural limits of 
th« ftuuuu Absence of » afttuhd limit. Bange of spedes. —640. Influence 
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Bometiznes detennines a peculiar grouping of animalB into 
local faunas. 

641. The range of marine animals is confined to the 
vicinity of the shores, and their distribution must therefore 
depend upon laws similar to those which regulate the ]fiiid 
faunas. Migrating animals are considered as belonging to 
the place where they make their habitual abode. 



§ 2. AacTic Fauna. 

642. The prominent feature of the arctic fauna is uni- 
formity, which appears in the regularity of form and the 
dusky tints of coloring. There is not a single bird of brilliant 
plumage, nor a fish with varied hues belonging to this fauna. 
The species are few in number, but they comprise multitudes 
of individuals. Clouds of birds hover upon the islands and 
shores of the north, and shoals of fishes throng the coasts. 

643. The most conspicuous animals are the white bear, 
moose, reindeer, musk ox, white fox, polar hare, lemming, and 
various seals ; the whales are the most important Among 
the birds there are some eagles and a few waders, with im- 
mense nuipbers of gulls, cor(morants, divers, pet'rels, ducks, 
geese, &c. There are no reptiles, and insects are rare. 

644. The southern boundary of the arctic fauna corre- 
sponds nearly to the line where forest vegetation succeeds 
the vast barren plains. In North America it is farther north 
on the western side than on the eastern ; and still farther 
north in Europe, where it touches the continent at North 
Cape, and then descends to the latitude of 65°, following 
that till it crosses the southern part of Kamtchat^a. 



§ 3. Temperate Faunas. 

645. The north temperate zone may be subdivided into two 
regions — a northern or cold region, where the trees, except 
the pines, drop their leaves in winter; and a southern or 
warm region, where the trees are evergreen. The dividing 
line would coincide with a line running about four degrees 
nearer the equator than the limit of the vine. In the United 

of food on the grouping of animals. Local faunas. — 641. Range of marint 
fcnimals. Mi^ating animals. — 642. Prominent feature of the arcHc fauna. 
Species and indiTiduals. — 643. Most conspicuous kinds of animals. Birds. 
ReptUes Insects. — 644. Southern boundary of the arctic fauna. — Gi5. S«b 
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States ;t would run between the CarolinaSy and in Europe 

it would extend along the P^r^enees and the Alps. 

646. The temperate faunas are more varied than those of 
the arctic regions. There are many animals of graceful form, 
animated appearance, and varied colors. The forests swarm 
with insects, worms, &c., which become the food of still other 
animals. The principal among the mammalia are the bison, 
deer, ox, horse, hog ; numerous roden'tia, especially squirrels 
and hares ; nearly all the insectiv'om,- with the weasel, mar- 
ten, wolf, fox, and wildcat. Among the birds there is a 
multitude of climbers, pas^serine, gallina'ceous, and many 
rapacious birds. Of ie\ tiles there are lizards, tor'toises, and 
serpents. Of fishes, the trout, sturgeon, pike, cod, herring, 
and mackerel are numerous. 

647. The faunas of the South Temperate Regions differ 
widely from those of the north. Here, also, there are two 

■ divisions, the colder of which embraces Patagonia, where we 
find peculiar species of seals, and, among the aquatic birds, 
the penguin. 

648. £ach of the three southern continents presents in its 
fauna a separate world. The animals of South Ameriba, 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn, are in all respects different 
from those of Southern Africa. The hye'na, wild boar, and 
rhin69'eros of the Cape of Good Hope have nothing like 
them in South America, and the differeyjice is equally great 
Detween the birds, reptiles, fishes, and insects. 

649. Austraha has a fauna wholly unlike that of the rest 
of the world. Its animals are entirely unusual in type, few 
in species, and still fewer individually. Among the most re- 
markable may be mentioned the kangaroo^ kangaroo' rat, 
the flying opos'sum, and the duck-billed mole. 



§ 4. Tropical Faunas. 

650. In the intertropical regions we find that quadrupeds are 
most remarkable for their magnitude, strength, and ferocity ; 
that reptiles are larger and more venomous ; that birds are 
decked with the most splendid plumage, and the insect tribes 
distinguished for their size and the brilliancy of their tints. 

diTisionof the temjjerate faunas. The dividing line. — 646. Animals -of these 
faunas. Mammaha. Rodentia. Insectivora. Birds. Reptiles. Fishes. —• 
147. Faunas of the south temperate regions. Divisions. — 648. Faunas of the 
three southern continents. Comparison hetween South America and South 
Utica — 648. ^f Australia. — 660. Tropical fawiuu. By what distinguished ? 
18 
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6^1. Tlie most perfect and ,the most singular types of aH 
classes of the animal kingdom are found here. Xhis is the 
region of the monkey tribe, the herb? v'orous bats, the giiiffe', 
the elephant, the hippop6t'amus, and the tipir, with the 
whole family of toothless animals. Here also are the largest 
of the cat kind — the lion and the tiger. Among the birds 
are the parrots, touc&ns , and humming birds; of reptiles, we 
find the largest croc'odiles, and gigantic tor'toises; and of 
insects an immense variety of the most beautiful kinds. Hie 
marine animals, taken as a whole, are superior to those of 
other regions ; and groups of islands in the torrid zone are 
covered with cdr'ml reefs formed by certain marine wnimali 
termed polypi. 

-*651. PeeuUiritT of typM. Bvds. B^ptQw. InMots. Marioe 
Oofslf 



CHAPTER XXll. 
THE OBOGRAPHIGAL DISTBIBUTION OF HANKDn). 

** For thoti hast made him a little lower thaa the angds, and hakt crowned 
him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to hare dominion OTer the works 
of ^7 hands. Thou hast pat all thmgs nndcr his feet." — P«. ym. 6, 6. 

652. Man is justly separated from all other members of 
the animal kingdom, and regarded as fprming an order by 
liimself, comprising a single species, exhibiting many vari- 
eties. The most inferior specimen of the human race is 
distinguished from any mere animal by a difference immense- 
ly great 

653. He can subsist under the greatest extremes of climate, 
owing chiefly to the pUancy of lus constitution, although ob- 
taining much artificial aid. The Es'quimaux endure the cold 
between the parallels of 70** and 80*. The African subsists 
under the ^burning sun of the equatorial regions. And the 
Eniopeaa, accustomed to. an intermediate temperature, has 
boame the rigor of the highest accessible latitude, and the 
fiercest heat of the torrid zone. 

654. He can adapt himself to rery different states 0t the 
aiiDosphere as to density, thoogh with a varying capacity in 
diffisreat individuals. He is not confined to any particular 
kind of food, but subsists, in different situations, with equal 
facility on a very varied diet. Vegetables are the chief food 
of the nations within the tropics ; animal food supplies the 
polar tribes ; and both contribute to support the inhabitants 
of temperate climates. He is thus fitted for a very wide 
geographical range, and may occupy regions that are physi- 
cally discordant 

655. In high latitudes, where snow covers the ground 
tlirough most of the year, and vegetation is scanty, entire 
tribes live on fish and seals. Towards the equator, where 
vegetation is most profuse, vast numbers thrive with no other 

aSHit Man distinct from ^he rest of the animal luxkg^om. — 653. Man in rela- 
tion to climate. — 664. 1 iie atmosphere. To food. — 655. Food in high lat- 
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articles of support than cocoa nuts, bananas, yams, aiid rice 
In the intermediate districts, the special region of the varL« 
ous kinds of grain, and where animal food can as readily be 
procured," the people subsist on a mixed diet 

656. The principal physical differences obsenrable among 
mankind refer to varieties of strength, stature, proportion of 
limbs, texture of skin, character of hair, color, and the form, 
of the skull. 

657. The distribution of mankind over the surface of the 
earth, and that of the other organized beings, are not founded 
on the same law. We have seen that, in both the vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, all the types go on increasing in 
strength and development from the polar regions towards 
the equatorial, where they appear in their greatest perfec- 
tion. But in the distribution of mankind there is a difiecent 
law from that which governs the distribution of plants and 
animals. 

658. In the latter the degree of perfection is in proportion 
to the intensity of heat and other agents stimulating the 'dis- 
play of material Ufe. They attain the end of their existence 
here. The law of their being is purely physical In man 
the degree of perfection does not rest upon his physical or- 
ganization £Llone, but also upon the degree' of his intellectual 
and moral improvement. Man does not attain the end of his 
existence here. The law of his being is moral — it is a law 
of development. • 

659. We accordingly find the most exalted of the human 
race inhabiting those parts of the earth's surface which ace 
most favorable to the growth and development of all his 
powers. These are not in the frozen regions, where his time 
and strength are exhausted in procuring a scanty sustenance ; 
nor under the enfeebling influences of the tropical regions, 
where the life of the body overmasters that of the soul ; but 
they are in the temperate climes, where the alternations of 
heat and cold, the changes of t^e seasons, a fresher and more 
bracing air, incite man to the vigorous employment of all his 
faculties. 

660. BlA'menbach classified the human family into five 
great varieties, marked by strong distinctive characters — the 

itudes. Towards the equator. The intermediate district. -^ 656. Principal physr 
ical differences. Refer to what ? — 657. Fact observed in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. Law of distribution in the human races. — 658. Perfection 
in plants and animals proporticvned to what ? Law of their being. Threefold 
nature of man. Governing law. — 669. Localities of the most perfect of the 
human races. The frozen regions. Why unfavorable to man's develoDBMnt ? 
Why not the tropical regions ? Temperate regions. Why favorable f — 6GQL 
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Cauc&'sian, Mongolian, Malay', Ethio'pian, and American. 
But these varieties are limited by Cuvier to three leading 
types, founded on' the conformation of the skull — the Cau- 
ca'sian, Mongolian, and Ethio'pian. 

661. The geographiccd centre of the human family is in the 
regions of Iran^ Arme'nia, and the Cau'casus, where exists 
the purest and most perfect type^ In proportion as we de- 
part from this centre in the three general directions of the 
lauds the types gradually degenerate, and in the extreme 
points of the southern continents we find the lowest in the 
scale of humanity. 

662. The Caucasian race, the characteristics of which 
are, the regularity of the features, the grace of the lines, and 
the perfect harmony of the whole figure. The head is oval, 
with no part too prominent beyond the others. The hair is 
fine. The face is divided into three equal parts, by the line 
of the eyes, and that of the moutb. The eyes ,are large, 
well defined, not too near the nose, nor too far from it, and 
their axis is placed on a line at right angles with the line of 
the nose. The facial angle* is 90°. The stature is tall, 
pliant, and well proportioned ; the shoulders neither too 
broad nor too narrow. The length of the extended arms is 
•equal to the whole height of the body. Though commonly 
{galled the white race, it is evident that color is not a charac- 
teristic, since they are of all shades, from fair and florid to 
the clear dark brown. 

663. Tiie Cauca'sian group of nations includes the hand- 
somest, the most civilized, and the most intellectual portion 
of mankind. They inhabit all Europe, except Lapland, Fin- 
land, and Hungary ; they occupy North Africa as far as the 
20th parallel of north latitude, .^Erabia, Asia Minor, Persia, 
the Himalay'a to the Brahmapoo^tra, all India between these 
mountains and the ocean, and the United States of North 
America. 

664. The Mongolian race forms the second variety. 
Their characteristics are broad heads, prominent cheek 
bones, eyes compressed, wide apcgt, elevated at the outer 

* The facial angle is formed by a line drawn horizontally ftom. the entrance 
of the ear to the edge of the nostrils, and another line from this latter point to 
the ridge of the eyebrowB. • 

Divisions of the human family. — 661. Geographical centre of the races.— 662. 
Characters of the Caucasian race. Head. Hair. Face. Eyes. Facial angle 
Stature. Shoulders. Arms. Color. — 663. This group includes what ? CoTin 
cries occupied by this race. —664. Characters of the Mongolian race.— 665. 
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corners, long black hair, and yellow or sallow olive complexion. 
There is a want of harmonioas proportions throughout the 
entire person. 

665. The Mongd'hap^group of nations occupies all Asia . 
Minor north of the Persian table land, and north of the Hima- 
laya, the whole of Eastern Asia from the Brahmapoo^tra to 
Behr'ing^s Straits, together with the arctic regions of America 
north of Labrador'. 

666 This variety includes the Toorlcomans, Mon'gol, and 
Tartai tribes, the Chinese, Indo-Chinese, Japanese, Es'qni- 
maux, 'Pins, Laplanders, and Hungarians. 

667. The Ethiopian race forms the third variety. The 
distinguishing features of this group are, the retreating fore- 
head, prominent mouth, thick lips, flat nose, woolly head, and 
black complexion. They occupy all Africa south of the Sa- 
ha^ra, and half of Madagas'car. 

668. The Malay variety, being the fourth of Blt!l'menbach's 
classification, seems io have sprung from a mixture o^ the 
Mongolian with the Cauca^sian. They have a very dark 
complexion, with lank, coarse black hair, flat faces, eyes set 
obliquely, projecting jaws, and a gaunt body. 

669. The Malays' occupy the continent of Australia, the 
islands of New Guin'ea, Van Die'men's Land, New Zealand, 
Chatham, the Society Islands, the Philip'pines, Formo'sa, 
Mindana'o, Gilolo, the highlands of Borne 'o, Sumba'wa, and 
Timor'. In this variety are found some of the ugliest and 
most, degraded specimens of the human family. 

670. The American or Indian race forms the fifth variety. 
They are distinguished by a reddish brown or copper color, 

.long black hair, deep-set black eyes, prominent cheek bones, 
aquiline nose, and often by handsome slender forms. They 
inhabit the American continent from 62" N. lat, to the Straits 
of Magellan. The North American Indian has a marked 
superiority over the Indian of the south. 

671. Another mode of classifying the varieties or races of 
mankind is by the affinity of languages. It appears that the 
number of peculiar forms widely differing from each other is 
very great, and probably is not less than 2000. A comparison 
of various languages, however, shows that many bear a family 
resemblance, which is exhibited in the circumstance of a large 

Countries occupied by this race. — 666. Tribes and nations of this race. — 667. 
Origin of the Malay race. Characters. — 668. Countries of this race. Malayans 
compared with other races. — 669. Characters of the African race. • Their native 
abode. — 670. Characters of the American or Indian race. Their native lands. 
Thie Indian of North and of South America.— 671. Another mode' of claMifl 
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pioportioii of their roots being oommon to the whole group, 
united witl^ a-general resemblance in grammatical structure. 
Nations, whose idioms have this affinity are considered as 
related in origin. ^ 

672. One strongly marked lamily of languages consists of 
the dialects collectively termed the Semitic; (so named from 
the supposed descent of the nations who speak them from 
Shem, the son of Noah.) To this family belong the Hebrew, 
the Aramean, including the Babylonian and the Syriac, and 
the Arabian, to which the £thiopic is v^ry closely allied 
Another family of languages is the 3uio- European, which 
includes various idioms of Europe and Asia. This is a most 
extensive group, and contains six branches, two of which 
belong to Asia, and four to Europe. — 1. The Sanscrit, and 
all its dialects in India. 2. The ancient Zend, and all the 
idioms now spoken in Persia and Armenia. 3. The Greek 
and Latin languages, and all the dialects sprung from thetn. 
4. TBe Slavonic, the origin of the Russian, Polish, and Bohe* 
mian languages. 5. The Teutonic, with the Gothic at its 
head, and comprising the different German dialects, the Anglo* 
Saxon, Banish, Swedish, &c. 6. The Celtic, comprising the 
Welsh^ Cornish, Gaelic, Erse, &c. It is evident that these 
two groups, the Semitic and Indo-European, extend over 
the whole portion of the globe inhabited by the Caucasian 
variety; and through European colonists the European 
branches have extended to America and other parts of the 
world. 

673. In pursuing the study of geography thus far, we have 
found that the eastern and western continents are distin- 
guished, in their physical nature, by an assemblage of different • 
and opposite characteristics. The Eastern World is the 
superior in the number of its continents, in the variety and 
richness of its structure, in its dry and extreme climate, in its 
excess of animal over vegetable life, in liie number and 
superiority of its races of men, and in its being the primitive 
seat of civilization. The Western World is the inferior in 
the simplicity of its forms, in the moisture of its climate, in 
the preponderance of the vegetable kingdom over the animal, 
and in its being the domain of the red man. 

674. This inequality of the two worlds was only allowed 
for a while, for, as "all are but parts of one stupendons 

eation. — 672.4'he Semitric dialects. The Indo-European. Extent of theM 
two ffroup8.<^673. Characteristios of the Eastern World. Of the Weston 
World. ^674. First impulse to nratual action.— 675. Man. His 
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irbole,** there must be mntual relations subsisting between 
them. Tlie discovery of America by Columbus, in 1492, 
gave the fiist impulse to their mutual action through the 
agency of man. Every thing in nature seemed admirably 
adapted to carry on the necessary interchange which was to 
haFBK>nize the relations. 

675. Man is eminently a social being, and the more he 
advances in civilization .the ^eater will be his influence. 
Seienti&5 discoveries and social combinations, which eaU 
ioto practice great social principles, exert a decided eflect in 
the progress of mankind. Hence we find the cultivated races 
extending themselves to the uttermost parts of the earth by 
«3ugration, colonization, and commerce. The advantages of 
colonization and commerce to the less civilized portions of the 
wcnrkl, as well as to the more highly favored, are incalculable, 
not only by furnishing an exchange for manufactures, but 
by the attainment of greater knowledge of the earth and its 
inhabitants. 

676. " Seiencef has never been so extensively and so suc- 
cessfully cultivated as at the present time. The collective 
wisdom and experience of Europe and the United States of 
.America are now brought to bear upon subjects of the highest 
importance in annual conventions, where the pursuit of truth 
is as beneficial to the moral as to the intellectual* character. 
The noble objects of investigation are no longer confined to 
a few, but are -becoming more widely difiused among all 
ranks of society ; and the most enlightened ffovernments have 
giiftn their support to measures that could not have been 
otherwise accomplished. Simultaneous observations are 
made at numerous places in both hemispheres on electricity, 
magnetism, on the tides and currents of the air and of the 
ocean, and on those mysterious vicissitudes of temperature 
and moisture which bless the labors of the husbandman onQ 
year and blight them in another. 

677. " Vain would be the attempt to enumerate the im- 
provements in machinery and mechanics, the canals and 
railroads that have been made, the harbors that have been 
improved, the land that has been drained, the bridges that 
have been constructed. It would be difficult to follow the 
rapid course of discovery through the complicated mazes of 
magnetism and electricity ; the action of the electric current 

Sdence and society. Progress of the cultivated races. AdrantagM of colo* 
nisatioii and commerce. — ^076. Present state of the world. — 677. Progress of 
Uke arts and seiences. Of geographieal diseovery. 
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on the polarized sunbeam, one of the most beautiful of modem 
discoveries, leading to relations hitherto unsuspected between 
that power and the complex assemblage of visible and in- 
visible influences on solar light, by one of which Nature has 
recently been made to paint her own likeness. It is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the rapid succession of the varied 
and curious results of chemistry, and its apphcation to physi- 
ologv and agriculture. Geography has assumed a new 
character, by that unwearied search for accurate knowledge 
and truth that marks the present age, and physical geography 
is altogether a new science. The spirit of nautical and geo- 
graphical discovery, begun in the fifteenth century, by those 
illustrious navigators who had a new world to discover, is at 
this day as energetic as ever. Neither the long, gloomy night 
of a polar winter, nor the danger of the ice and the storm, 
deters oiur gallant seamen from seeking a better acquaintance 
with this ball of earth, even under its most frowning aspect 
The scorching sun and deadly swamps of the tropics as httle 
prevent the traveller from collecting the animals and plants 
of the present creation, or the geologist from investigating 
those of ages gone by. Man daily indicates his birthright as 
lord of the creation, and compels every land and sea to con- 
tribute to his knowledge." — [Somerville.] 



Exercises for Examination. 



678. Plants. — Is the distribution of plants on the earth's sux&oea 
matter of chance or of design P 
What is the one only condition &tal to vegetable life P 
Which are considerend as the most important species of plants P 
Into what classes are plants naturally divided P ^ 

Describe each class. 

Wliich class includes the greatest number of species P 
What is meant by the^ra of a coimtry P 
Where is vegetation most abundant, and why ? 
Give a descnption of those regions. 
What useful plants belong to the intertropical regions P 
What characterizes the vegetation of the temperate climates^ 
Is there any vegetable production within the limits of perpetual soowf 
Which are the first plants that appear at the limits 5f tne snomr line t 
What description oi plants predominates in the arctic regions P 
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What appearances of vegetation does a high moimtain in the loirid 
lone exhibit ? 

Where is the heaHi plant indigenous ? 

Where is the cadus f 

What effect have mountain chains upon floras P 

What is there remarkable in a New England forest in autumn P 

For what are the Southern States of the Union lemarhfchle in the vege-' 
table kingdom P 

Where is the pineapple indigenous P 

What description of plants has been widely disseminated by man's 
agency? 

Mention some particulars as to the origin of some of them. 

What is the highest northern limit of the successful cultivation of 
wheat, oats, and barley in both continents P 

Animals. — What is the meaning of fauna, as used in zoology P 

Is there any relation between a fiiuna and its climate P Between a &una 
and a flora P 

Mention the four ffreat divisions of the fiiunas of the earth. 

What effect has chmate in the polar rej^ons upon animals P 

What contrast is remarked in tne tropical regions P 

What class of animals has the widest range, and why P 

What effect have the reliefs of a country upon its fiiunas P 

Is there any limit to the range of marine Imimals P 

Where do migrating animals belong P 

Describe the arctic muna. Its souuiem limit. 

How is the north temperate zone divided P 

Give a general description of. the temperate &unas. 

What remarkable &ct is mentioned of the three southern contirifents P 

By what are the fiiimas of the torrid zone distinguished P Give some 
particulars. 

Mention the four great divisions or departments of the animal king^ 
dom. Describe each. 

Mankind. — ^Wherein is man distinguished from the rest of the animal 
kingdom P 

What constitutes the chief food of the nations within the tropics P Of 
the polar tribes P Of those in the temperate regions P 

To what do the principal physical differences among mankind refer P 

Why are the temperate regions inhabited by the most exalted of the 
human race P 

Mention the varieties of mankind as classified by Blumenbach. 

.What is Cuvier's classification, and on what is it based P 
# What part of the earth is considered as the geographical centre of the 
. human &3nily P 

What change is perceptible in leaving tk's centre P 

Describe the Caucasian race. 

What regions have they occupied, and at present still occujjy P 

What are the characteristics of the Mongolian race, and what regions 
do they occupy ? 

What are the characteristics of the Ethiopian race P 
• Describe the Malay variety. What regions do they occupy P What is 
their rank in the scale P 
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What are the diaiacterkticB of the Amerioar or fiidkn xaiee f What 
portion of the globe do they ooeupy P 

What contrast do the northem and Bouthem oontmentu praseot im 
lelalion to mankind P 

Which are the two principal groups of languages f 

What langiuges bekng to the Semitic &n% ¥ 

Name the mx tanmches of tiie Indo-Euxopean grofup of hqgH^Mk 
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POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

FBEUMINABY OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 1. Political Geooiliphy defined. 

Im Political Geography the earth is considered as the 
abode of the human family, among whom its surface is divided, 
and by whose agency it is subjected to various changes. In 
its physical aspects the earth remains the same from age to 
age ; or, if there be a change, it is unimportant in a general 
view. The seas, mountains, rivers, and coasts possess the 
same prominent features at the present day as in the times 
of Csesar, of Solomon, or of Abraham; while the boundaries 
and extent of nations have been subject to frequent fluctua- 
tions, and human society is ever marked by change and 
revolution. 

§ 2. States op Society. 

Man is formed for society. His reason, which distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the animal creation, could never 
bo developed in a solitary state. A nation or people is said 
to be civihzed in proportion as the social relations are ex- 
tended, regulated, and perfected. Various social conditions 
combine to produce this improvement; they are literature, 
the arts, the sciences, and the Christian religion. That which 

Analtsis. — Definition of political geoeraphy. Physical geography treats 
of the permanent ; political of the changeable. Man a social Wng. What is 
eivilization ? Conditions necessary to impioyement. Foundation of aecoii^ 
19 (217) 
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gives secarity and pennanence to these social conditions is 
the political organization of society — the government — the 
STATE. Civilization, therefore, is an improved condition of 
man, resulting from the establishment of social order in place 
of the individual independence and lawlessness of a savage 
or barbarous mode of lif^. 



§ 3. Of Government. 

A State is a body of people, united imder one government, 
and is variously denominated a kingdom, a republic, a com- 
monwealth, or a body pohtic. In every form of government 
there are three distinct powers to be exercised — the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive- The Legislative js the law- 
making power, and is sometimes vested in one man ; some- 
times in a certain number of men, called the legislature, 
congress, parUament, or diet ; and sometimes this power is 
exercised by the people in general assembly. The JiuUdaary 
is that branch of the government which is concerned in the 
trial and determination of controversies between parties, and 
of criminal prosecutions. This {)OTYer is usually confided to 
a distinct class of men called judges. The Eocecutivej or 
power to administer the government, . to superintend the 
execution of the laws, is vested in a president, king, duke> 
chief, or other titled head of the state. The executive officer 
is usually assisted in the discharge of bis duties by a few 
persons chosen by himself, and styled hi^ cabinet, council, ot 
ministers. 

The three principal forms of governmeiit are monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy^ A Monarchy is a stiate or gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is vested in % single 
person. Such a state is usually called a kingdom, or empir-"}. 
If the prince or ruler of a nation exercises all the powers of 
government without control, the monarchy is absolute ; but 
2r his power is defined by a constitution, or by fandamented 
laws, the monarchy is limited. In most monarchical govern- 
ments, the throne is hereditary ; that is, it is retained by the 
reigning sovereign during life, and descends, at deajth, to a 
member of the same family. An Aristocra^^ i^ a form of 

and permanence. Definition of civilization' BefinitioQ of stai^. Various 
terms. Three distinct powers of government. What is the legislative power ? 
■what the judiciary ? what Uh: executive ? Aids to the executive. Three prin- 
cipal forms of government. Monwrchy. Monarchy when absolute; limtted: 
iMreditfyy monarchy. Aristcraoy. D«moevacy. Republv. OonfBdwatm^ 
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gfrrerumBat in which the sfipreme power is vested ift a few 
of the principal persons of a state, or in a privileged order* 
A Xhmocraef^ is that form of government in which the people, 
collectively, exercise the powers of legislation. A pure 
democracy is rarely found, except in towns or very small 
coromiinities. ^ A RepitbUc is a democratic state, in which the 
sovereign power is lodged in rulers and representatives 
elected by <he people for a limited term of time. A Confedr 
eratwn is a union of several independent states, for mutual 
aid and defence, under the direction of a general government; 
as the United States of America, the States of Germany, and 
of Switzerland. 



§ 4. Ot* Religion. 

Religion, in a general sense, is the reverence of man for 
some higher power or powers by whom all things are gov- 
erned. It exists in some form, however gross, in almost 
every tribe of mankind. The prevailing forms of religion are 
the Jewish, the Christian, the Mohammedan, and the Pagan. 

The Jews are descendants of the patriarch Abraham. They 
worship Jehovah as the 'true God, receiving only the Old 
Testament Scriptures as of divine authority. They expect 
the Messiah is yet to come. As a nation they have no country 
of their own, but are dispersed throughout all nations, yet 
remaining a distinct and peculiar people. In many countries 
they do not enjoy the common privileges of citizenship. 

Ckristiams are those who believe in Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Christ, the Messiah of God. They acknowledge the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as of divine 
authority, and as their guide in faith and worship. There are 
three great divisions of Christians — the Eastern or Greek 
chiurch, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestants. They differ 
. from each other in pecuharities of doctrine and modes of 
worsliip. . 

Mofmmmedcms are those who receive the Koran, or sacred 
book of Mohammed, as their guide in religion. Its author 
was an Arabian impostor, who lived about 600 years after 
Christ, and pretended to be the inspired prophet of God. All 
that is good in the Koran he drew from the Bible ; the re- 
mainder is his own invention. The Turks, Persians, Arabians, 

Definition of religion. Four prevailii^[ forms. Jews. Christians. Three 
great divisions of the Christian church. Mohammedans. The Koran. People 
of ^e Mohammedan faith. Paganism. Principal systems of paganism. 
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and Egyptians })rofess the Mohammedan faith. This form 
of religion is more correctly called Islamism. 

Paganism is the worship of idols, or false gods. It com- 
prises many systems, of which Brah'minism, Bt!iddh'ism, and 
FeWchism are the principal. 



Among the widely differing estimates of the population of 
the globe, the follpwing is sufficiently accurate for compari- 
Bon: — 

North America, 35,000,000 

West Indies, 3,800,000 

South America, 19,000,000 

Europe, 263,500,000 

Asia, 626,000,000 

Africa, 68,000,000 

Australia, including Oceanica, . . . 3,000,000 

Total, 1,018^00,000 

Population according to the races of mankind : — 

Caucasian, 520,000,000 

Mongolian, ' . . . 422,100,000 

Ethiopian, 56,000,000 

Malay, 8,200,000 

American, . 12,000,000 

Total, . . . 1,018,300,000 

/ Population according to the religions of mankind : -^ 

Jews, 3,679,000 

Christians, 261,921,000 

Mohammedans, 178,325,000 

Pagans, 574,375,000 

Total, 1,018,300,000 



CHAPTER II. 

DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
§ 1. People and Countries. 

The present populatigu of North America consists of the 
white descendants of diflferent European nations, negroes, 
Indians, and mixed races. The origin of the Indian race is 
unknown. It is certain, however, that this continent was 
inhabited by a people who hved long before the present 
races or tribes, and concerning whom neither history nor 
tradition have preserved any very satisfactory record. Many 
evidences remain to ^rove the fact of their having existed, 
and that they had attained to a degree of civilization far 
superior to the present Indian race. Among these evidences 
are the remains of elaborately sculptured edifices, and medals 
of copper and silver. The various tribes of America, except- 
ing the Esquimaux, bear a strong resemblance to each other 
in physical formation, and thus indicate a common origin. 
Their peculiar characferistics have already been noticed on 
page 211, in Part L They have beeu considered as an infe- 
rior race intellectually ; yet instances of advancement are 
not wanting, especially of those tribes occupying the Indian 
Territory of the United States, where they have attained a 
station in advance of all other known tribes. A large por- 
tion of North America is still in possession of the Lidians, 
comprising the northern parts of Mexico, the western parts 
of the United States, and the N. W. parts of British America. 
Their entire numbers are estimated at more than half a 
million. 

The Caucasians who have settled in America belong 
chiefly to the nations- of Western Europe. The Spaniards 
colonized Mexico and Florida ; the English the eastern por- 
tions of the continent from Florida northward ; the French 

Inhabitants of North America. The aborigines. Indian tribes. Parti 
eolonized by :he Spaniards. English. Danes. IVench. Dutch. Othen. 
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were the first settlers of the Valleys of the St Lawrence 
and Mississippi. Numerous Dutch colonists settled at New 
York and New Jersey; »and to all these have been added 
Swedes, Germans, Swiss, Scotch, and Irish in great numbers. 
From such materials the great Anglo-American family has 
been formed, which is now rapidly spreading over all the 
habitable portion of North America. 

North America, including Central America, is politically 
divided into a number of independent states, and the coloni- 
al possessions of several European nations. These are, the 
Danish Possessions, French Possessions, Russian Posses- 
sions, British America, the United States of America, 
Mexico, and the States of Central America. 



I 2. Danish Possessions. 

Grsenland and Iceland form the chief part of the pos- 
sessions of Denmark in North America. Gh'eenland hes N. 
£. of the continent, having Baffin's Bay and Davis's Straits 
on the west, and the Atlantic Ocean on the east ; Cape Fare- 
welU in 59** 49' N. lat, is its most southerly point; the north- 
ern limits are unknown. The trhole country is high aad 
locky. The eastern shore, north of the 65th parallel, is aa 
impenetrable barrier of ice. The western shore is high, 
nigged, and barren, and rises close to the water's edge in 
dms and mountains. The coast is indented with bays or 
fiords, and interspersed with islands, of which Disco is the 
largest The coasts and islands are the only habitable parts. 

Vegetati<Hi is almost suspended by reason of the intensely 
cold climate. In these high latitudes there is no night in 
summer and no day in winter. Coal is obtained on the 
Island of Disco. Among the animals are the reindeer, polar 
bear, white hare, fox, and dog. Seals abound on the south 
em coasts, and the sea, rivers, and fiords are plenteous in 
• fish. Fishing and sealing form the principal occupa.tion of 
the inhabitants. 

In West Greenland there are thirteen colonies, fifteen 
minor commercial establishments, and ten missionary stations: 
the most northerly of the latter is Upperna'vik, in 73* 20' N. 
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fat, and tbe most southerly is Juliansfaaab, in 61* 30' N. lat 
The exports are whale oit seal, bear, and reindeer skins, 
and eider down ; the imports are woollens, blankets, coffee, 
and spirits. The number of inhabitants is about 9400, the 
Danes and Norwegians constituting nearly one half. The 
Moravian missionaries have Seen very successful in convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity. 

Iceland is a large island, situated between 63** and 67* N. 
lat, and about 480 miles £. of Greenland, having an area of 
about 30,000 square miles, and ^6,000 inhabitants. It is of 
volcanic formation, and is traversed by two ranges of Ice 
Mountains, of which the Orafajokel is the highest, being 
6405 feet The volcano of Hecla, in the S. W. part of 
the island, is 5110 feet high, and is remarkabla for the 
frequency of its eruptions. The general aspe<?t of the coun- 
try is rugged a^^d extremely desolate. The Geysers, or hot 
springs, form the chief wonder of this island, and are used 
by the natives for culinary purposes. The fisheries are ex- 
tensive, and large quantities of pickled fish are exjported, 
as also wool, skms, and moss. The chief town is JSeStid'vik^ 
situated on the S. W. coast 



§ 3. French Possessions 

The only peaces held by the French in North America are 
the Islands of St Pifirre', Grand Miquelon', and Petit JVGque- 
lon', which lie S. W. of Newfoundland They are used only 
as fishing stations for French vessels. 



§ 4. Russian Possessions. 

Area in square nuleB, 371,000. Population, 10,000. 

' This territory comprehends the N. W. portion of the con- 
tinent, extending from Behring's Strait eastward as far as 
the meridian of Mt St Elias, 140° 52' W. ion., and from this 
summit south-eastward along the coast chain of hills, till it 
reaches the coast in 54** 40' N. lat, foiming an area of about 
371,000 square miles. Several extensive islands along the 
coast are included in the Eussian territories, the chief of 

F«nmlation. Misnonaries. Iceland. Volcanic formation. Heda. Hot 
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which are Kodiak, Sitka, Admiralty, and Prince of Wales. 
The chief town is New Archangel, on Sitka Island. The 
people are mostly savages. A few Russians reside in the 
country, who are engaged in the fur trade. 



§ 5. British America. 
Area in square milea, 2,925,250. Population, 2,758,460. 

British America comprises an extensive territory, occu 
pying the northern portion of the continent, between the 
great lakes and the Arctic Ocean, and extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It comprises New Britain, or Hudson 
Bay Territory, and the provinces of Canada, iSew Brans- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward's 
Island. Each province has a governor and council appointed 
by the British government, and a legislature chosen by the 
people. A governor general is also appointed. 

New BRiTAiN,'or Hudson Bay Territory, is a vast region, 
extending from Bafiin's Bay and Davis's Straits on the east 
to the Pacific Ocean and Russian Possessions on the west, 
and from the northern line of Canada and the 49th parallel 
far into the polar regions. It is chiefly a tract of ice and 
snow in the northern department ; but in the southern por- 
tion, along the shores of the lakes, it is swampy ; while more 
inland it is well wooded. It produces tlie fur-bearing ani- 
mals in great abundance. It is used by the " Hudson Bay 
Company," which was chartered by Charles 11. in 1670, 
merely as hunting grounds, from which to obtain supplies of 
furs for the markets of the world. There are probably up- 
wards of twenty diflferent kinds of furs, the most valuable of 
which is that of the black fox. The other articles of com- 
merce are oils, dried and salted fish, feathers, quills, and wal- 
rus ivory. Area, 2,480,000 square miles. Population, 180,000. 
Capital, York Fort. 

Canada occupies a long, narrow tract of country, extend- 
ing south-westward from the Atlantic, along both sides of the 
St Lawrence River, as far as 45® N. lat, and thence west- 
ward on the northern shores of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, comprising an area of 350,371 square miles. 
Population, 1,842,265. It is intersected by a number of 

Extent. Islands. Chief to-vm. British America. Divisions. GoTenunent 
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fldoonlain ridges extending from the coast into the interior; 
nnd between these lie exten&ive and fertile valleys. The 
most flourishing and populous settlements in the country are 
chiefly on the rivers and along the shores of the great lakes 
This country was formerly divided into the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower, but is now politically united, though stiU 
diflering in laws, customs, ana manners. The people of 
Canada East are chiefly of French origin, but those of Can 
ada West are British. The French Canadians are all Eo 
man Catholics. 

The commerce of this province has steadily increased io 
extent and importance, and is principally carried on through 
the ports of Quebec, Montreal, and St. John. The exports 
are timber, grain, ashes, furs, and fish. Two extensive lines 
of canal — the Rideau, connecting Bytown and Kingston, to 
avoid the rapids in the St Lawrence ; and the Welland, from 
the S. W. of Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, to avoid Niagara 
Falls — are among the most useful works in Canada. 

Quebec, the capital, is situated partly on a bold, rocky head 
land, rising 350 feet above the northern bank of the St. Law- 
rence, between it and the St Charles, and partly on the nar- 
row^ margin of the river below the rock. The principal part 
of the upper town is enclosed with fortifications which are 
considered impregnable. Quebec is situated about 340 miles 
firom the Gulf of St Lawrence, and is accessible to the 
lai^est ships. Lat 46** 49' 12" N., Ion. 71° 15' 45" W. Dis- 
tance 317 miles N. of Portland, Maine, 169 miles N. E. of 
Montreal. 

Mantrealiaihe largest and most populous city and chief 
seat of commerce of British America. Its position at the 
head of the ship navigation of the St Lawrence, and near 
its confluence with the Ottawa, as well as its situation with 
respect to the cities of New York and Boston, necessarily 
renders it one of the greatest emporiums of Canada. It is 
situated on Montreal &land, in the River St Lawrence, 169 
miles above Quebec, in 45** 30' N. lat, and 73° 25i W. Ion. 

Kingston is situated at the N. E. extremity of Lake On- 
tario, on the site of the old Fort Frontenac. Its harbor is 
well sheltered, and contains the royal naval station on the 
lakes. Toronto, lately the capital of Upper Canada, is situ- 
ated on a fine harbor towards the western extremity of Lake 
Ontario. The banks of the St Lawrence between Montreal 

Of Canada West. Commerce. Canals. Quebec. MontreoL Kingston. To* 
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•ad Quebeo are lined with nnmeioiis pretty villages, ^dneli 
are rendered conapicuous by their large stone churches, with 
ahining, tin-oovered roofs and spires. 

New BmcNSwioK. — This province consists <^ an exten- 
sive tract, comprising 27,700 square miles, the greater part 
of which is still covered with magnificent forests ; po[Hila- 
tion, 193,800, It is bounded on the N. by the Bay of 9ha- 
leurs' and the Restigoa^he^ Biver ; S. by the Bay of Fundy ; 
E. by the Gulf of St Lawrence ; and W. by Lower Canada 
and the State of Maine. The principal settlements are along 
the St. John's Biver and its lakes. Lumber and fish axe the 
chief articles of export St John^ the largest town in the 
province, and the seat of an extensive trade, is on the rivei 
of the same name, near its mouth ; and 85 miles above it is 
FredeTtcUm, the capital. 

Nova Scotia peninsula, with the Island of Gape Breton, 
together form one province, which is bounded N. by the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, E., S., and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
N. W. by the Bay of Fundy. Area, 18,746; pop«latioii, 
216,117. An isthmus 9 miles wide connects the peninsula 
with New Brunswick. The Bay of Fundy is very peculiar; 
its shores on both sides are rocky and abrupt ; while near its 
head the tide, pressed and confined within diminished limits, 
rushes with much violence over extensive and wide-spread 
mud flats, and rises 60 feet or more perpendicular. The fish- 
eries are valuable and extensive. Hahfax^ the capital of the 
province, is pleasantly situated on a slope of ground lacing a 
fine spacious harbor, on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
It is the chief naval station of Great Britain in North Amer- 
ica, and is the British North American station for the Cunaid 
line of steamers, which run between New York, Boston, and 
Liverpool. Among the other noted places in this province is 
Annapolis, on the Bay of Fundy ; it is the oldest settlement 
in North America^ which was founded by the French in 1604. 
Pictou and Sydney are noted for their mines of bituminous 
coaL . 

Newfounplani>. — This is a large and valuable island, 
situated off the S^ E. coast of Labrador, from whidii it is 
separated by the Strait of Belleisle» 12 miles across. It con- 
tains a surface of 35,913 square miles, is very irregular in ifei 
outline, its shores being greatly indented. The chief re* 
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■OTuces of the population are in the cod, seal, and ftalmon 
fisheries, for which it has been long celebrated. The princi- 
pal fishing grounds are off the S. £. coast, called the Grand 
Banks. St. John'st the capital, is in the S. E. part of the 
island. Population of the island, 101,600. 

pRiNOE Edwaed*s Island. — This is a fine fertile island, 
lying in the Gulf of St Lawrence, north of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, from which it is separated by Northumber- 
land Strait The climate is milder than that of the sur- 
loonding British colonies. The soil is fertile, yielding large 
erops of grain. Area, 2134 square miles ; population in 1848 
was 62,678. Charlottetown is the capital. 



SVOOESTIONS TO THE TeACHEB. 

VoTAGtES AND TRAVELS, peifomied in imaginatioii by means of mapiif 
are admirably adapted to male the study of geoffiaphy of practical utility. 
la describing voyages, the pupils should be reauirea to mention the waters 
sailed through, &e general courses, the islanos, coasts, and other promi' 
nent objects sucoessivel]^ passed, whether on the hieh seas or coastwise. 
In travels and transportations inland, whether by railroo^ steamboat, or canal, 
Ihey should spedfy the direction, distance, and the chief places which are 
passed on the routes ; and the teacher should communicate such additional 
mformatio(^ in connection with the several places as may serve to aid the 
memory by the principle of association. Then^ as a voluable means for 
testing the knowledge of a class in topc^^phy, narrate to them, with as 
much minuteness ofdetail as may be necessary, a voyage or iomney, cca^ 
fuUy om^iTig the names of the placea, but at the same tmie requiring 
the pupils to note down the names in succession which your narrative may 
suggest. 

1. As an example of a voyage, take the following : Describe a voyage 
firom New York to Aspinwall and back^ in a steamship. We sail through 
the ** Narrows ** into tne Atlantic Ocean, and, when we are sufficient^ Sa 
from the coast, we shape our course southerly for the eastep part of the 
Bahamas to avoid the Gulf Stream, and pass between AckUn and Laagua 
Islands, then throu^ the windward passage which separates Cuba from 
Hayti, and touch at Kingston, Jamaica, having sailed 1640 miles ; from 
Kmgston we sail S. S. W. across the Caribbean Sea, 575 miles, to Aspin- 
wall, on the Isthmus of Panama, the whole distance being 2215 miles. 
Leaving Aspinwall for the homeward voyage, we take a N. N. W. oourse 
tlun)ugn the Caribbean Sea and Yucatan rass, and round Cape St Antonio, 
eftstwaid, to Havana, the capital of Cuba, having sailed 1075 miles ; ftom 
Havana we proceed northerly through Florida Pass, and along the coast 
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of the United States, to Sandy Hook and New Yoik harbor, a distance of 
1260 miles from the last port, making the return route 2335 miles. ^ 

2. The following is an example of steamboat and railroad tmTelhn^ : 
.A trip from Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, to Sandusky city, Ohio. We wiU 
now step on board one of the many beautiful steamboats which crowd the 
kuidin^ at Pittsburjr, and proceed down the Ohio River. Our first stopjpiD^g 
place IS Steubenvule, one of the most flourishing towns on the river «. 
thence we proceed to Wheelinff, Virginia, which is situated in the centre 
of an area, 100 miles diameter, or the most fertile soil an^ where to be found. 
We next stop at Marietta, one of the first settled towns m Ohio ; and th^ce 
to Portsmouth, at the terminus of the Ohio Oanal, where we find exienmve 
iron fiustories, and people busily engaged in receiving and forwarding 
produce and merchandise. Our next place of landing wul be at Cincinnati, 
where we shall leave the boat and take the cars for the renaainder of 
our journey. Cincinnati is the largest and most commercial dty west of 
the Alleghanies, containing more tmn 160,000 inhabitants. It is laid out 
with great regulflrity, and occupies a portion of two table lands, one elevated 
from 40 to 60 feet above the other. Steamboats are constantly leaving for 
Pittsburg, Louisville, St. Louis, New Orleans, and other places, freighted 
with prcMuce from the interior. 

We will now take the cars for Sandusky city. On our route we pass 
through a beautiful country, abounding in well-cultivated fimns, with ex- 
tensive fields of wheat and com. At Xedia there is a railroad which 
passes through Columbus, the capital, to Zanesville. Keeping on in our 
mtended route, we pass through Springfield, Urbana, Bellefontaine, Kenton, 
and other places, to Sandusky city, v^ch is one of the principal ports on 
Lake Erie. 

3. A narrative of a journey without naming the places visited : '^ On 
a small island at the mouth of a beautiful river is a very important com- 
mercial city. At its wharves ships of all nations may be found, dischaig^ 
ing or receiving their cargoes, and its merchants hold intercourse with 
every part of the known world. Many who do business in this city reside 
in another city, a little to the east, and on the western extremity of a fine • 
island. If we should ascend the river we should pass through a beautiful 
region of country, noted for its wild and romantic scenery, and should see 
at our left a pkce from which floats the American flag, to indicate that it 
is occupied as a military station. It was here that, a long time ago, in the 
days of the revolution, a man holding a high rank in the army arranged 

a plan to surrender to the enemies oi his country the important position 
which had been committed to his command. And it was m attempting to 
pass from this place to the British army, that a young and gallant British 
ofiicer, with the despatches of the traitor in his possession, was arrested by 
men, who, thou^ poor in purse, were too stead&st in their integrity to be 
bribed or bought with gold. Here, too, have been educated some of the 
bravest officers now in the American army, and some of the most able 
engineers and scientific- men of whom our country can boast Sailing 
former up the river, through a pleasant and fertile country, but muci lesi 
elevated than that we have left, and passing several pleasant towns and vil- 
lages, we come to a city which was first settled by the Dutch, and still 
contains many of their aescendanta. It is a beautiful city, is the capital of 
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A bige date, and is the tenninus c^ a noted canal, onoe regaided as one of 
die most remariuible woi^ of the kind in the world. Nearly parallel with 
this canal runs a railroad, and OTer both are every year tnmsported im- 
moise quantities of grain, flour, provisions, and merchandise or all kinds 
which are produced or consumed m the surrounding country, or even in the 
&r west Above the last-named city, and . on the same river, is another 
beautiful city, that bears the name of one which, centuries ago, ^en people 
believed that the gods would come down to take pait in ihe battles of 
men, was besieged for ten long years, and at last was taken only by 
stratagem. 

Now, what dty did I first describe ? What name is sometimes applied 
to it on account of its size and importance P On what island is it? At 
the moutli of what river ? What ^tv to the east of it ? It is sometimes 
called the " City of Churches." Why? As we ascend the river, what 
mountains do we pass P What military station ? What institution there ? 
Who attempted to give this up to the British ? When P W^y P With 
what success ? W£it British officer is referred to ? What was his &te ? 
What became of the commanding officer of the fort, and by what name 
has he since been known ? Why is this t>lace so important as a military 
station P What towns and villages above this on the nver P At what city 
did we arrive? Describe it What city a little to the north of it P What 
ancient city is referred to ? What distinguished diaracters and heroes of 
antiquity took part in the siege P By what stratagon was the dtv taken f 
What was the cause of the aeg^ P What cauu is meutiooed P WbU 
pjaoes does it connect P &c., &c» 
20 



CHAPTER III. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AME&ICA. 

§ 1. General Observations. 
Area in square milea, 2,900,000. Population In 1860 was 23,1913741. 

The United States of Aheriga is a confederacy of 
iovereign states, occup3ring the middle portion of North 
America, between 24** and 49** R lat, and 67** and 126** W. 
Ion., extending from the Atlantic to the P^ific Oceans, and 
from the British Possessions on the north to the Mexican 
republic and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. The great- 
est length from east to west is 2800 miles ; its breadth from 
north to south is 1600 miles; frontier,' 11,000 miles, of which 
1400 miles is sea coast and 1600 lake coast. The whole 
area is estimated at 2,900,000 square miles. The Union 
originally consisted of thirteen states, but now of more than 
thirty, together with the federal district, and several terri- 
tories. 

Thtfcountry is naturally divided, by the Eocky Mountains 
and the Alleghanies, into three distinct regions'; the Atlantic 
declivity on the east, the basin or Valley of the Mississippi,* 
in the middle, and the Pacific declivity on the wesit The 
Atlantic border is indented with many important bays- and 
sounds ; there are but few on the Gulf coast, but on the west 
coast there ajre several excellent bays, that of San Francisco 
being one of the finest in the world. Only two of the great 
lakes lie wholly within the limits of the United States ; they 
are Michigan' and Champlain'. 

The rivers of the United States may be divided intc four 
classes : 1. The Mississippi and its wide spreading tributaries, 
which djrain nearly the whole country between the mountain 

GoTemment of the Unitbd States. Extent. Length. Breadth. Area. 
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\ ; 2. The rivers east of the Alleghanies, which water 
Ihe Atlantic terrace and lowlands, and thence flow into the 
ocean ; 3. The rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, inde- 
pendent of the Mississippi ; and 4. The rivers on the west- 
em slope of the Rocky Mountains which flow into the 
Pacific. In a country so extensive and diversified there 
must necessarily be a variety in soil and climate. 

The United States rank next to Great Britain in commer- 
cial enterprise. The foreign, coasting, and inland trade are 
all on an extensive scale. The domestic commerce may be 
divided into three branches: 1. That which is carried on 
coastwise, up the bays and large rivers, and on the great 
lakes, by schooners, sloops, and steamboats ; 2. That which 
is carried on chiefly in steamboats, but partly in flat bottom 
boats on the tributaries of the Mississippi ; 3. The overland 
trade between the Western and Atlantic States, by canals 
and railroads. 

The mineral resources ol the United States are abundant 
and various. Coal, iron, copper, lead, and gold are inex- 
haustible; as also granite, sienite, marble, sandstone, and 
breccia for building purposes. Although the industry of the 
country is at present chiefly applied to agriculture, the prog- 
ress of manufactures is daily increasing, and extending 
their limits to every part of the nation. 

The Government of the United States, as established by 
the Constitution of 1787, consists of a legislative, an execu- 
tive, and a judiciary department. The legislature is termed 
tfa^ ** Cdngress of the IMted States of America*' and consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate is 
composed of two members from each state, chosen by the 
several state legislatures, for a term of six years. Tlie 
House of Representatives is composed of members from the 
states^ elected by the people, for a term of two yefts. The 
number of members from each state is in accordance with 
' the population of each. ^ 

The Executive power is vested in a President, who, with 
the Vice Resident, is chosen for four years, by •* Electors '* 
from all the states. Each state appoints as many electors as 
it has members of Congress. The executive business of 
the nation is conducted by several ofiicers who constitute 
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the President's cabinet. These are, the Secretary of S » 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Postmaster General, 
and the Attorney General, each of whom presides over a 
separate bureau' or department. The Vice President is the 
presiding officer of the Senate. 

The Judiciary power of the United States is vested in one 
Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may, 
from time to time, establish. The judges are nominated by 
the President, approved by the Senate, and hold their office 
during good behavior. 

There is no national or established religion in the United 
States ; for it is expressly declared in the Constitution, that 
" Congress shall make no law respecting the e&tablishment 
of rehgion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof." Every citi- 
zen is free to choose his own faith ; but the mass of the 
people adhere to Christianity, in some one or other of its 
forms. 

The general interests of the nation are confided to the 

' general government ; but each state hasi a government of 

its own, with the exclusive control of its own local afiairs. 

The territories are under the jurisdiction of the general 

government 



S 2. The District olt Columbia. 

This District formerly comprised an area of territory tea 
miles square, on the banks of the Potomac Biver, about 120 
miles from its mouth. It was originally ceded to the United 
States by Virginia and Maryland, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing therein a federal capital and a seat for the general 
govemmeat. In 1846, the portion on the Virginia shore of 
the Potomac was retroceded to that state, so that now the 
District comprehends only the Maryland portion, in which 
are situated tlie cities of Washington and Georgetown. 

The City of Washington, the federal capital and seat 
of the general government, is situated on the east bank of 
the Potomac River, in 38° 53' 34" N. lat, and IT V W. 
Ion. It is laid out on an extensive and regular plan, but only 
a small portion of it is yet occupied by buildings. It con- 
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tains the Capitol, the President's House, the edifices for the 
State, Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, the General 
Post Oflfice, Patent Office, Smithsonian Institute, and Navy 
Yard. Washington is connected with the north, south, and 
west hy railways, and is accessible from the Atlantic for 
ships of the largest class. 



§ 3. Sections op the United States. 

The states and territories of the Union are divided intc 
five sections : the Eastern or New England States ; Middle 
States ; Southern States ; Interior States ; and Pacific States. 



Maine, 
Massachusetts, 



1. NetP England. 

New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, 



Vermont, 
Connecticut 



New York, 
Delaware, 



2. Middle States, 

New Jersey, 
Maryland. 



Pennsylvania, 



Virginia, 
Georgia,. 
Mississippi, 



3. Southern States, 

North Carolina, 

Florida, 

Louisiana, 



South Carolina 

Alabama, 

Texas. 



4. Interior States and Territories, 



Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Missouri, 
Tennessee, 
Kansas Ter., 



Indiana, 
Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, 
Minnesota Ter., 
Indian Ter. 



Illinois, 
Iowa, 
Kentucky, 
Nebraska Ter., 



California, 
Oregon Ter., 



5, Pacific States and Territories, 

Utah Ter., 



New Mexico Ter., 
Washington Ter. 



Buildings. Communication yrith the city. Fiye sections of the United Statei 
andtemtories. — Nbw Enolakd. For what noted ? People. Churches and 
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. EXEECISES IN VOTAOES AND TeA'^^ELS. 

Deacribe a voya^ from Boston to New Orleans. KeW Orleans to H*» 
tana. Havana to Norfolk. Norfo& to Montreal Montreal to HaiSEk^ 
Hali&x to Mobile. Mobile to Vera Gniz. Vera Ome to Eingston, Ja 
maica, and from tiience to Penaacola. From Penaacola to New York. 
New YoiiL to Portrao-Prince. Port«Q-Prince to Qalyeston. Galvestoa 
to Quebec f^m Quebec to Natchez. Natchez to Chagres. Desmbe 
the journey from Chagres to Panama ; and the voyage m>m Panama to 
tSanVrancisco. 



§ 4. The Eastern or New England States. • 

New England is that portion of the United States lying 
east of the State of New York, and comprises six states : 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, MassachusetlSi Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut This section is noted as being the 
most intelligent, industrious, and thriving portion of the Union. 
The people are benevolent and hospitable, conscientious in 
their worldly afiairs, honest, and honorable. , Th^ir charcheo 
and school houses indicate their great principles-*^ region 
and education. Tn no other country has education been more 
developed. This is the great manufacturing district of the 
Union ; hence its rapid increase in wealth and population. It 
is also extensively engaged in the whale and other fisheries, 
giving employment to more than 17,000 men. The commerce 
of New England is very extensive. The soil of this section 
is better suited to gracing than to grain. Beef, pork, butter, 
and cheese are among the important productions. 

Boston is regarded as the commercial metropolis of New 
England* It occupies a peninsula at \he head of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and is encircled and immediately connected 
with the cities of Roxbury, Cambridge, and Charlestown, and 
the towns of Chelsea, Brighton, Brookline, and Dorchester. 
East and South Boston form a part of its municipality. It is 
the focus of the railroad system of New England ; and, from 
the proximity and influence of Harvard University, it is styled 
the "Litemry Emporium,'* — the "Athens of America." 
New Bedford on Buzzard's Bay, Providence on Narragansett 
Bay, and Portland on Casco Bay, are also important com- 

School houses. Manufactures. Fisheries. Commerce. Soil. Production& 
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meicial cities in New England. Lowell, Massachusetts, oa 
the Mer'rimack Eiver, is one of the largest manufacturing 
places in America. Worcester, Springfield, PittsfieM, Groton, 
Andover, and Keene are noted railroad centres. 



§ 5. Maine. 

Extent, taBi'48o «* to 47*» 2(f N. lat^ and from ec® 4^ to 71® 4' W. Ion. 
Area, 32,628 square miles. Population, 583,169. 

Maine is the largest of the New England States. It is 
boimded on the N. W. and N. by Canada East ; E. by New 
Brunswick and the St. Croix Riyer ; S. by the Atlantic Ocean; 
and W. by New Hampshire. It was first settled in 1626. 
The province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts in 1656, and so continued until 1820, wlten it was 
Sbparated, and became an independent state. 

In the north and north-west tlje country is mountainous, 
and has a poor soil. Throughout the interior it is generally 
hilly, and the land rises so rapidly from the sea coast, that the 
tide in the numerous rivers flows but a short distance inland. 
The best land in the state is between the Pendb'scot and 
Kennebec' Elvers, where it is excellent. There are numerous 
lakes in this state, which abound in fish, and multitudes of 
streams and rivers that afibrd many excellent mill seats. The 
coast is lined with islands, and indented with numerous bays 
and inlets, which furnish more good harbors than are found 
in any other state in the Union. The Penob'scot and Cas'co 
Bays are magnificent and of great e^ent. Other bays are 
Frenchman's, Enghshman's, MachT'as, and Passamaquod'dy 
The highest mountain summit is Mount Katah'din, in Piscat'- 
aqua county. The principal rivers are the Penob'scot, Ken- 
nebec', Androscog'gin, Sa'co, Salm'on Falls, Piscat'aqua, St. 
Croix, and the St. John's. The most noted lakes are Moose- 
head, Um'bagog, Seba'go, S'choo'dic, and Chesun'cook. The 
chief islands are Mount Desert, Deer, Long, Boon, and Fox. 
Extensive forest hills, covered with the finest of pine and 
other timbers, traverse the state in every direction. The 
great staple productions are lumber, granite, and lime. 

Atdgusta, the^capital of the state, lies on both sides of the 
Kennebec River, 43 miles from its mouth. The two part^ 
of the town are united by a handsome stone bridge. Lat 

Bztent. Area. Population. Compariaon. Boundaries. First settled, &e 
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44* 18' 43" N., Ion. 69* 50' W. Distance 595 mfles N. E. 
fronu Washington. 

Portland is the largest and most importar ^ city in the state. 
It is finely situated on an elevated peninsi la projecting into 
Cas'co Bay. The harbor is deep, safe, spacious, easily 
accessible, and always open. Population in 1850, 20j815. It 
is 542 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Bangor, on the Penob'scot, 60 miles from the sea, is one of 
the pleasantest situated and most elegantly built cities in the 
Union. Its coasting trade is superior to most of ihe northern 
ports. -. Population, 14,432. It is 661 miles from Washington. 

Brunswick, on the Androscog'gin, is the seat of Bowdoin 
College. At Oro'no, Machi'as, and C&Fais there are numerous 
saw mills, employed in sawing logs into boards and planks. 
From Belfast, Bath, Wiscas'set, and other places, inunense 
quantities of lumber and firewood are shipped to other ports 
in the Union, and to the West Indies. Thomaston an^ 
Camden export lime. 

§ 6. New Hampshire. 

Bzte&t, from 42« 41' to 45« 11' N. lat., and from 70o 40' to 72o 28' W. Ion. 
Area, 9411 square miles. Population, 317*976. 

New Hampshire is bounded N. by Canada East; E. by 
Maine ; S. E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Massachusetts ; and W. 
by the Connecticut River, which separates it from Vermont 
The mountains, lakes, valleys, and cataracts of New Hamp- 
shire abound in sublime and beautiful scenery, and have 
acquired for it the tMe of the " Switzerland of America." 
It is als6 called the " Granite State." The White Mountains, 
which are of much celebrity, lie in the northern and eastern 
portion of the state, and are the loftiest in New England. 
Mount Washington, the highest summit, is 6226 feet in 
height. The " Notch " in these mountains is regarded as a 
great natural curiosity ; it is a deep chasm, affording a passage 
through which the Sa'co River runs. Other peaks are Moose- 
hillock, Grand Monad'nock, and Kear'sarge. 

Among the beautiful lakes in this state are Lake Um'ba- 
gog, on the eastern line, and Winnipiseo'gee Lake, near the 
centre, a highly picturesque body of water 22 miles long, and 
containing a number of romantic islets. The chief rivers are 

•sts. Augusta. Portland. Bangor. Other towns. — New Hampshi&b. Bx« 
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the Connecticut, Mer'rimac, Androscog^gin, Salmon Falls, 
Piscat'aqua, Sa'co, Ammonoo'suc, and Ashuelot. Thc^nly 
islands of note are the " Isles of Shoals," off Portsmouth 
harbor. Ne^w Hampshire has only 18 miles of sea coast, and 
Portsmouth is its only^harbor. 

Concord^ the capital, lies on both sides of the Mer'rimack 
Biver, which is spanned by two bridges. Lat 43° 12' 29" N., 
Ion. IX"" 29' W. Distance 474 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Portsmouth, near the mouth of the Piscat'aqua, is the largest 
and most commercial town in the state. Its harbor is unsur- 
passed, being capacious, safe, easily defended, and deep at 
the lowest tides. A United States navy yard is located here. 
Distance 491 miles N. E. from Washington. 

Hanover, on the Connecticut River, is the seat of Dartmouth 
College Exeter, in the S. E. part of the state, is the seat of 
Phillipi? Acadebiy, one of the oldest and most respectable in 
New Hampshire. Dover and Great Falls are noted manu- 
facturing places. Franco'nia is celebrated for its iron works 



§ 7. Vekmont. 

Extent, from 42° 60' to 45® N. lat., and from 71® 33' to 73° 26' W. Ion. 
Area, 10,212 square miles. Population, 314,120. 

Vbemont is bounded on the N. by Canada East ; E. by 
the Connecticut Biver, which separates it from New Hamp- 
shire ; S. by Massachusetts ; W. by New York, from which 
it is partly separated by Lake Champlain. This state lies 
wholly inland. It takes its name from the Green Mountains, 
so called by the French from the evergreens which covei 
them. Vermont is more of an agricultural than a manufac- 
turing or commercial state, and is noted for its excellent pas- 
turage, affordiug subsistence to numerous flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle. Wool is the staple production. Large crops 
of com, wheat, and oats are cultivated in the Connecticut 
valley. The chief rivers are the Connecticut, . Lamoile' 
Onion, Missis'que, White, and Otter Creek. The principa 
islands are North and South Hero, and La Motte, all of 
which are in Lake Champlain. 

Montpe'UeTy the capital, is on the Onion River, in the 
northern interior of the state. It is in 44® 17' N. lat, and 

coast. Concord. Portsmouth. HanoTcr. Exeter. DoTer, &c. — Vbrmont. 
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72** 36' W. Ion. Distance 524 miles N. N. E. of Waskington. 
Burljgigton on Lake Champlain, is the largest town in the 
state, and jne of the handsomest in New England. Its har- 
bor is one of the best on the lake, and is of easy access. 
Vermont University is located here^ Some of the other 
priacipal places are Middlebory, the seat of a college; 
Bennington, a batUe ground in 1777 ; Brattleboro', in the S 
£., on the Connecticut; and Norwich* 



§ 8. Massachusetts. 

£xtent, from 41« 23' to i2» 52' N. lat.,and from Od^ W to 73o SO^ W.lmu 
Area, 7500 square miles. Population, 994,514. 

Massachusetts is bounded on the N. by VermdRt and 
New Hampshire ; E. by the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the At- 
lantic, Rhode lisland, and Connecticut; and W. by !New 
York. This is the oldest, wealthiest, and most pc^ulous of 
the New England States, and is the most densely settled 
state in the Union. The people are noted for intelligence, 
Uberality, energy, and enterprise. Though one of the small- 
est states, it is among the nrst in agricidture, manufactures, 
and commerce. Its colleges and public and private schools 
are numerous, and rank among the best in the Union. 

The face of the country is diversified. There are several 
ranges of mountains in the western part of the state, which 
are a continuation of the Alleghanies. They run along ihe 
western boundary under the names of the Taghkan^ic and 
Hoo'sac ridges, passing into Vennont as the Green Moun- 
tains. Saddle Mountain, 3900 feet high, is the most elevated 
peak. The White Mountains of New Hampshire range this 
state in the region of the Connecticut Siver. Their highest 
summits within this state are Mount Tom and Mount Bol^- 
yoke, the Connecticut River flowing between them ; . and 
Wachusett, a single peak south of Fitchburg. The middle 
ind north-eastern parts of Massachusetts are Mly and broken, 
in the south-eastern counties the land is level and sandy 
On the sea coast the soil is generally poor, but the rest (>f 
the state has a strong, good soil, well adapted to grazing and 
grain. 

The chief rivers of this state are the Connecticut, Merh" 
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loack, Ck>neord, Nashua, Ipswich, North» Saugus, Chcurles^ 
Mystic, Neponset, Taunton, Chicopee, Deerfield, French, 
and Hoosatonic. The principal bays are Massachusetts, 
Buzzard's, Barnstable, Plymouth, and Cape Cod. And the 
most noted islands are Nantucket, Martha's Vmeyard, Eliza- 
beth, Plum, and those in Massachusetts Bay. 

The valleys of the Connecticut and Housatonic, especially, 
have a fine soil, and embrace many flourishing and pleasant 
towns. The farms around Boston are literally gardens, from 
which the city is supplied with the finest fruit and vegetables. 
The principal agricultural productions are grass, Indian corn, 
rye, wheat, oats, and potatoes. Beef, pork, butter, and cheese 
are abundant and of excellent quality. Among the mineral 
products are iron ore, marble, and limestone, in Stockbridge, 
and other places in Berkshire county ; granite and sienite, 
in great quantities, are quarried at Quincy, Chelmsford, and 
other places. 

Massachusetts is not more celebrated for her manufactures, 
commerce, and fisheries than for the moral qualities of the 
people engaged in these departments of industry. The ii^> 
telligence, character, and happiness of the operatives are 
well known. This state abounds in beautiful cities, towns, 
and villages, and the traveller will observe every where 
within her borders a great number of churches and school 
houses. 

Boston, the capital of the state, is a large and wealthy 
city, situated on a peninsula at the head of Massachusetts 
Bay, in 42* 21' 21" N. lat, and 71** 3' 30" W. Ion. Distance 
432 miles N. E. firom Washington. It is the commercial 
and literary metropolis of New Ensland. The city consists 
of three parts, namely. Old Boston, on the peninsula ; South 
Boston, formerly a part of Dorchester ; and East Boston, for- 
merly Noddle's Island. It is connected with Eoxbury by 
an isthmus, with Brookline by a causeway, and with Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown by several bridges. It is the focus 
of the railroad system of New England. As a commercial 
town Boston is second only to New York. The State 
Hoase is situated on Beacon Hill, the highest eminence in 
the city. Directly in front of the State House is the cele- 
brated " Boston Common." The most imposing building, on 

le^ of the Connecticut and Hottsatonic. Vicinity of Boston. Productions, 
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account of its associations, is Faneuil Hall, which is held in 
gacred veneration as the " Cradle of American Liberty." The 
population of Boston in 1850 was 136,871. 

Cambridge^ the seat of Harvard University, the oldest and 
most richly endowed institution of learning in the United 
States, is about 4 miles N. W. of Boston. The Observatory 
is in 42* 22' 51.5'' N. lat, and 71* 7' 22" W. Ion. Ckarks- 
town is 'on a peninsula N. of Boston, ^nd connected with it 
by three bridges. It is noted for the monument which com- 
memorates the battle of June 17, 1775. The United States 
Navy Yard and State Prison are located here. PlymmUh, 
36 miles S. E. of Boston, is memorable as the spot where 
the " Pilgrim Fathers " founded the first permanent settle- 
ment in New England, in 1620. 

Lowelly on the Merrimack, is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities in America. Upwards of 10,000 females are 
employed in the factories, many of whom devote their leisure 
to literature and the fine arts. Immense quantities of broad- 
cloths, carpets, and cotton cloths are here manufactured. 
Lowell is styled the " Manchester of America." Population, 
33,833. There are also extensive manufactories at Law- 
rence, Waltham, Taunton, Canton, Ware, Springfield, Fra- 
minghara, Fall River, Fitchburg, Pawtucket, and other 
places. 

Salem, noted for its wealth and commerce, stands on a 
peninsula formed by two inlets of the sea. The East India 
trade is mostly carried on from this place. Newburyport is 
a handsome town near the mouth of the Merrimack. Ship 
building, manufactures, and the cod, mackerel, and whale 
fisheries are carried on here. Gloucester and Marblehead, 
near Salem, axe considerable fishing towns. The cod fishery 
is extensive. New Bedford and Nantucket are extensively 
engaged in the whale fishery. Williamstown, Amherst, An 
dover, and Newton axe seats of literary institutions. Worces 
ter, Springfield, Groton, and Pittsfield are raihoad centres. 
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§ 9. Rhode Island. 

SsEteiit, from 4l^W to 42» 3'K. Ut, and from 71** 6' to Tl*" 38' W. Ioil 
Area, IMO fqun miles. PopoUtioft, 147,Mff. 

Rhode Island iS bounded on the N. and £. by Maasachn- 
setts ; S. by the Atlantic ; and W. by Connecticut It is the 
least of the United States in extent of tenritory. It wia 
founded at Providence in 1636, by Roger Williams. Though 
formerly an agricultural state, it now stands preeminent in 
manufactures. In the north-western part the surface is hilly, 
and the soil poor; in the southern portion it is generally 
level, and is an excQUent grazing country. Along the shores 
of the Natragansett Bay the soil is very fertile. There a^e 
no mountains in Rhode Island. Mount Hope, in Bristol, the 
highest elevation in the state, and once the residence of the 
Indian king Philip, is only SOO feet in heigtit Narragansett 
Bay IS a fine body of water, dividing the state into two parts. 
It is 30 miles in length and 15 miles broad, and embraces 
many beautiful islands. It is accessible at all seasons, and 
affords a spacious and secure harbor for Vessels. The chief 
rivers are the Blackstone, Providence, Pawtux'et, Wood, and 
Pawcatuck'. The Island of Rhode Island, from which the 
state takes its name, is in Narragansett Bay. It is 15 miles 
long and averaging 31 broad. Its climate and soil are excel- 
lent 

Providettce, one of the capitals is situated at the head of 
Narragansett Bay, 30 miles from the sea. It is a very flourish- 
ing city, and is rapidly increasing in wealth and population. It 
contains an area of about nine square miles, which is divided 
by Providence River into two parts, united by convenient 
bridges. The largest ships can come up to its wharves. 
Brown University, one of the best endowed literary institu- 
tions in the countiy, is situated on an eminence in the east- 
em section of the city. Lat 41** 49' 22" N., and Ion. 71^ 24' 
48" W. Distance 394 miles N. E. from Washington. 

NgUfport, the other capital, and next in importance, is 
situated on the S. W. part of the Island of Rhode Island. 
The harbor is one of the fittest in the s world. The beauty 
of its situation aim the salubrity of its climate have made this 
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town a place of fashionable resort for persons fh>m the 
Southern and Middle States during the summer months. 

Smithfield is a flourishing town near the northern boundary 
of the state. Warwick is a large manufacturing town. 
Bristol, on the eastern shore of Narragansett Bay, has con- 
siderable commerce. Pawtuck'et is a manufacturing village, 
four miles north of Providence, on the Blackstone Eiver. It 
is noted as being the place where the first cotton mill was 
established in Amenc% by Samuel Slater This town is 
partly in Rhode Island and partly in Massachusetts. 



S 10 CoiTNEOTIOTTT. 

Bztent, fttnn 41^ to 42<> a' N. lat., utd from 71*^ 70* to 79^ l& W. l<m. 
Area, 4764 square miles. Population, 870,792. 

CoNNEOTicuT IS bouuded on the N. by Massachusetts; 
E. by Rhode Island; S. by Long Island Sound; and W. 
by New York. It is the southernmost of the New Eng- 
land States. Numerous bays and inlets indent the south- 
em shore, afS)rding excellent harbors. The surface of the 
state, though not mountainous, is traversed with several con- 
siderable elevations ; there are few level tracts. The great 
body of the state is excellent land, fitted for all purposes of 
agriculture ; the best soil is in the valleys of the Connecticut 
and Housatonlc Rivers. The other principal rivers are the 
Thariies, Farmington, Naugatuck^ and Quin'nebaug, all of 
which are celebrated for their shad fisheries. The principal 
productions are com, oats, rye, hay, and potatoes. Almost 
every farm has one or more orchards, and great quantities 
of cider are annually made. 

The people of Connecticut have long been considered as 
a most energetic race. Her sons are scattered throughout 
the whole extent of the Union, carrying with them and dis- 
seminating their habits of industry and economy, and the 
cherished principles of their native land — "the land of 
steady habits.*' In every department of life they are found 
preeminent 

Connecticut produces some valuable minerals. Iron ore 
is found in Salisbury and Kent " Verd fctique " marble 
is found at Milford, and fireestone (red sandstone) exists in 
abundance. Manufacturing industry prevails to a consider- 
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able extent In point of commercial importance, Connecticut 
ranks third among the New England States. The principal 
exports are horses, mules, and dairy and farm produce. New 
York afibrds a m^ket for the western portion of the state, 
and Providence for the eastern. 

Hdrtfard^ one of the capitals and the oldest town* having 
been founded in 1635, is situated on the west bank of the 
Connecticut Kiver, 50 miles fiom the Sound The city is 
beautifully located, and has considerable commerce, notwith- 
standing its inland situation. The first Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in the United States was established here. There 
is also an Insane Asylum. Trinity (formerly Wcushington) 
College is located at Hartford. The " Old Charter Oak," 
so celebrated in history, is still standing, (1855,) and afibrds 
an object of interest to visitors. The trunk of this vener- 
able relic now measures 21 feet in circumference. Lat. 
of the city 41** 45' 59" N., and Ion. 72" 40' 45" W. Distance 
335 miles N. E. firom Washington. Population, 13,555. 

New Haven, the other capital, is situated near the sea- 
Qoast, at the head of a small bay. It is a place of consider- 
able commercial and manufacturing importance, and one of 
the most beautiful cities of the Union. It is laid out in two 
parts : the old town and the new. In those portions appro- 
priated exclusively to residences, almost every house has a 
garden in &ont, with flowers, vines, and trees. New Haven 
is the seat of Yale College, one of the oldest and most 
flourishing institutions in ti^e whole country. Besides the 
Imildings belonging to the college, there are many other 
beautiful public edifices. Lat. 41*» 18' 27.7" N., Ion. 72° 65' 
24" W. Distance 301 miles N. E. from Washington. Pop- 
ulation, 20,345. 

Norunckj at the head of navigation on the Thames, is the 
third city in point of population. The falls in the river afibrd 
fine mill seats, where there are some very extensive manu- 
&ctories. New London, 14 miles below Norwich, near the 
mouth of the Thames, has an excellent harbor. It is actively 
engaged in the whale and seal fisheries. Middletown is a 
pleasant place on the Connecticut, 15 miles below Hartford. 
Its coasting trade and manufactures are important Stoning- 
ton, Saybrook, and Bridgeport are among the noted seaports 
along the coast 

Industrial pursuits. Hartford. The ** Cliarter Oak." New Haven. Nonvich. 
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EXBROHBS IN VoTAOBS AKD TRAVELS. 

Oowtwiie froBA Thomaston to NewbuiTport. From Tbomaston to 
Eatttport Railroad from Bath to Boston. From Boston to Portsmouth. 
From Montpelier to Boston. From Boston to Burlington. From Boston 
to Spxinfffleia and New York. From Bridgeport to Albany. From Bos- 
ton to Albany. From Boston to New YorlLf via Stonington ; via Fall 
Rivier; and via Nermdk, A ship freighted wit)i Imnber from B^mgor to 
Haxtibrd. Import into Boston a oaxgo of teas) of nnoes; of oofiae from 
the Old World and the New. Impart into Frovkbgnoa a cargo df silk 
goods I of ivory $ ofout]er}'& 



§ 11. Tbe Middle States. 



The Middle States are so called from their geographical 
position. Tliey are New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland. This section is bounded on the 
N. by the Great Lakes, River St Lawrence, and the prov- 
inces of Canada; E. by the New England States ana the 
Atlantic; S. by the Poto'mac River, which separates Mary- 
land from Virginia; and W. by portions of Virginia and 
Ohio. It lies between 38*' and 45* N. lat, and 72** and sr 
W. Ion. The advantageous situation, the diversity of sur- 
fkce, the natural facilities* for intercourse, and the energy of 
the people, have unitedly elevated the Middle States to a 
high distinction among their sister republics. The staple 
productions of the soil are wheat, Indian com, and tobacco ; 
the mines yield an inexhaustible supply of coal, iron, and 
other useful minerals. On the north and west the great 
lakes and the St. Lawrence form an outlet for commerce; 
and the rivers flowing in a southerly direction convey to the 
Atlantic coast the products of the interior. 

The uninterrupted facilities which these states enjoy in 
their relation with all their sister states, and with foreign 
countries, will secure for them a continued and an increasing 
prosperity. 

New London. Middletown. Oth«r towns. — The Middlb STaVU. BotmAuiift 
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Sxteat, fiotn 40O aO' to 46o N. 1«L, and fr«n 7P 56' to TO^ M' W. Ioa. 
Area, abont i$,000 square miles. Population* 3,097»3Hi 

New York is bounded on the N. by Lake Ontario^ the St 
Lawrence JRiver, and Canada East ; E. by Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut; & by the Atlantic Ocean, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and W. by Pennsylvania, Lake 
Erie, and NiSg'ara River. The first settlement was made by 
the Dutch, in 1615, on Manh&t'tan Island, now New York 
city, and at Albany. 

, Two chains of the Allegha'nies pass through the eastern 
part of the state. The Highlands, coming from New Jersey, 
cross the Hudson near West Point, and soon after pass into 
Connecticut The ,Cats'kill Mountains, farther west, and 
more irregular in their outline, cross the Moliawk, and con- 
tinue, under difierent n^imes, along the western border of 
Lake Champlain. The western part of the state has gener- 
ally a level surface, except in the southern tier of counties, 
where the western ranges of the AUegha'nies terminate. 
The surface of the state in general may be regarded as an 
elevated tract with numerous indentations and depressions, 
w6ich fonn the basins of the lakes and the valleys of fertil- * 
laing streams. 

The principal rivers of New York are the St Lawrence, 
NiSg'ara, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehan'na, Genesee', Os- 
we'ga, Oswegatch'ie, Black, St Re'gis, Mo^hawk^ Saran&c', 
Salmon, Chenin'go, Tio'ga, Sen'eca, Allegha'ny, Cro'ton* 
H^er'lem, and East The chief inland lakes are George,. 
Cayu'ga, Sfin'eca, Onei'da, Oswegfitch'ie, Canandai'gua, Cha- 
tiu'que, Skenefit'eles, and Crooked. New York is noted for 
a number of most magnificent waterfalls. The " Falls of * 
Nl&g^ara" form the most stupendous cataract in the world. 
The river falls perpendicularly about 160 feet over the preci- 
pice The chief islands in tide water are Long, Stat'en. 
Manhattan, Blackwell's, Grardner*s, Shelter, and Plum. 

New York ranks first among the states in population, 
wealth, political impoptance, and public improvements. The 
system of canals and raihoads is on an exteniive scale, and 
of greater value than those of any other state. The Erie 
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Ouial is one of the most magnificent works of the kind ever 
constructed ; it is 364 miles long, extending from Buffalo to 
Albany. 

The agricultural productions are abundant and* excellent 
In the western section they are chiefly those -of tillage, of 
which wheat is the staple ; the east is best adapted to graz- 
ing. The manufactures of New York are extensive. Every 
section of the state abounds in excellent water power, which 
is generally improved for manufactories, flour mills, saw mills, 
&c. Cottons, woollens, iron, paper, leather, glass, oil, silk, 
cutlery, hardware, firearms, and carriages are the more im- 
portant articles. As a commercial state it surpasses all others 
in the Union. The banks of New York form one of its dis- 
tinguishing features, as they exercise a powerful influence on ' 
the financial condition of all the other states. 

Albany, the capital of the state, is situated on the west 
bank of the Hudson, 145 miles from its mouth. It is the 
terminating point of the Erie and Champlain Canals, and of 
several raibx>ads. It has a large commerce, and its manufac- 
tures are considerable. LaL 42** 39' 3" N. ; Ion. 73* 44' 49" 
W. Distance 376 miles N. N. W. of Washington, and 164 
W. of Boston. Population, 50,763. 

The city of New York is in the south-east part of the 
state, on Manhattan Island, at the confluence of the Hudson 
and East Rivers. It occupies the whole island, and is 13^ 
miles long, with an average breadth of If miles. The 
densely inhabited portion of the city is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the island, where the principal business is carried 
on. in population, wealth, and commerce New York is the 
greatest city on the American continent. It is second only 
to London in the amount of its shipping. A very large por- 
tion of the imports and exports of the United States pass 
through it The harbor of New York is one of the safest 
•and most beautiful in the world, affording free ingress and 
egrci^s to vessels of the largest class at all seasons of the 
year. * 

New York is a world within itself Within the circuit of 
this " Empire City of the New World " are mingled people 
of every nation, kindred, and tongue, exercising every art 
and profession known to man ; churches of every persua- 
sion ; people fff all creeds ; institutions of every imaginary 
shade; and man in all his phases and in every condition. 
Lat 40** 42' 43" N. ; Ion. 74*» 0' 3" W. Distance 226 miles 

tloBS. MiuniAMtiirM. Commeroe. Baaks. ASbuij, NtwYokdIy. Siak 
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N. E. of Washington, 216 miles S. W. of Boston, and 86 
miles N. E. of Philadelphia. Popiilation, 515,507. 

Brooklyn, the seat of justice of King's county, and second 
cityin population in the state, is situated on the \yest end of 
Long Island, on the easterly side of East River, opposite 
New York city. From the top of the " Heights " the city 
spreads over a gentle or undulating slope, for seveml miles, 
towards Gowanus Bay on the south, and Wilhamshurg on 
the north-east Williamsburg is now a part of Brooklyn 
city. The ample limits of this city, and fine situation close 
to the business part of the great commercial emporium, with 
which it is connected by six steam ferries, render it a favorite 
residence for merchants and others who do business in New 
York. To these causes it is indebted for its rapid growth in 
population and wealth; and it is destined to attain incon- 
ceivable greatness. The harbor^is deep and spacious. Along 
the south-west front of the city is the Atliuitic Dock, a deep 
and capacious basin of 42 acres, which is surrounded by 
piers and bulkheads, containing a lai^e number of substan* 
tial warehouses. On Wall'about Bay, at the north side of 
the city, is the United States Navy Yard. Here, too, is the 
United States Dry Dock. Population, about 175,000. 

Troy is on the east bank of the Hudson, 6 miles above 
Albany. It is a thriving city, and a rival to Albany in busi- 
ness and enterprise. Manufactures of various descriptions 
occupy a large portion of the people. Population, 28,785: 

Rochester is situated on the Genesee Biver, 7 miles from 
Lake Ontario, and 220 miles N. W. of Albany. To its vast 
water power and the Erie Canal Bochester owes its pros* 
peiity and surpassing growth. In 30 years it has risen 
from a marshy wilderness to a population of 36,403, active 
with industry. 

Buffalo is situated at the east end of Lake Erie, and is the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal. A great chain of rail- 
loads binds Bufiilo to New York, Boston, Albany, and the 
richest portion of the Empire State»along the course of the 
Erie Canal ; and another, traversing the va^ey of the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware, links it with New Jersey, New 
York city, and Philadelphia. The Lake Shore Bailroad 
connects it with the vast network of railroads in. the West- 
ern States. A large amount of capital is invested in manu- 
factures. Population, 42,261. 

Among other places on the Hudson, there is Poughkeep'sie, 

Harbor. A world within itself. BrooUyn. Troy. Boebestor. BvfiiUo. 
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BDt«d fi>r its agricnltunl wealth ; Newbiirg» celebmled as 9 de- 
pot of butter and cheese ; West Point, the seat of the United 
States Military Academy ; Hudson, an old trading town ; and 
Sing Sing, the location of a state prison. Along the £ne 
Canal there is Schenec^tady, the seat of Union College*, 
U'tica, a beautiful and thriving town near the centre of the 
state; Sjfr^acuse and Sali'na, famous for their salt works; 
and Lockport, where the canal descends by five double 
locks. Among other noted towns are Auburn, the location 
of a celebrated state prison ; Geneva, the seat of a college ; 
Canandai'gua, remarkable for its wealth and beauty ; Soxa- 
to'ga and B&ll'ston, noted for their mineral springs. 



i Idu New Jessst. 

Extent, iSrom 88o 6V to 41«> 22/ N. lat., and from 73o 68' to 75® 2^ W. Ion 
Area, 8S20 square miles. Population, 489,330. 

New Jersey is bounded on the N. by New York ; E. by 
the Hudson River and the Atlantic ; S. by the Atlaotic ; and 
W. by Delaware Bay and River, which separate it from 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. This state was first colonized 
at Ehzabethtown, io 1664. The northern part of the state 
is mountainous. An elevated range, called the " Palisades/' 
eommences near Hoboken, and extends along the Hudson 
for miles, forming a perpendicular wall of stone, which at 
some points is 500 feet high. The middle is diversified by 
hills and valleys, and is well adapted to grazing and grain. 
The southern part is level and sandy, and chiefly barren. 
The chief rivers are the Hudson, Delaware, Retritan, Tas* 
sa'ic, and Hack'ensacl^. The bays are Delaware, Newark, 
New York, Raritan, Sandy Hook, Bar'negat, Little and Great 
Egg Harbors. 

New Jersey enjoys peculiar advantages from its geograph- 
ical position, which requires all the great lines of ccmBium- 
cation between the north-east and south to extend ttuncmgh 
its tenitory. laming is the chief occupation of the ii^abit' 
ants. Garden vegetables and fine fruits in abundance 9X9 
raised for the New York and Philadelphia markets. 

IVentany the capital of the state, is situated on the east 
bank of the Delaware River, at the head of sloop navigatioa 
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ftkaamilea N. K of Fbilfldelpbia, and 60 miles &. W. <£ 
New York* Above tbe city, the rir^ descend* by zuidSr 
or falls ; and at the foot of this descent it is spanned oy m 
fifie bru]^e, 1100 feet long, with five arches, supported by 
stoae piers. The city is connected to New York and Phil- 
adelphia by raikoads. Lat 40^ 14' M., Ion. 74'' 46' 30'' W. 
Distance 166 miles fixmi Washington. 

Nopctrk, on the Bassa'ie, 49 miles K K of Trenton, and 9 
miles west of 2>^w York, is the most popnlcMis city of the 
state. In proportion to its population, few cities are more 
extensively engaged in manufactures. Newark cider has 
great celebrity. Population, 3S,893i Princeton. 11 miles N. 
E. of Trenton, is the seat of the College of New Jersey. 
Jersey City, on the Hudson, opposite New York, is the com* 
mencing point of southern travel from that city, with which 
it is connected by two ferries. 



§^ 14. PsNNSTJkVANIA. 

Extent, flram 90^43' to 42P IT N. laW and from 74"* 44^ to SO^ 84^ W. Ion. 
Area, 46,000 square miles. Population, 2,311,786. 

PftNNSTT^VAJfiA Is bouncfed on the N. by New York and 
Lake Erie ; E. by Delaware River, which separates it from 
New York and New Jersey ; S. by Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia; and W. by Virginia and Ohio. This state was 
first settled in 1681, by a colony of English Quakers, under 
the guidance of William Penn, from whom it derives ^ts 
name. It is traversed from S. W. to N. E. by the AUegha'- 
nies in several ridges. On both sides of the mountains the 
country is either moderately hilly or level; and the soil is 
generally excellent, and adapted to wheat, the staple pro- 
duction in agriculture. 

PennsylTania ranks among the largest and wealthiest 
states in the Union, and is styled the ** Keystone State." It 
is the great mining district of the- United States, producing 
co^ and iron. West of the mountains are vast fields of 
bituminous coal. The anthracite coal region lies between 
the Blue Ridge and the north branch of the Susquehanna, 
occupying the whole mountain districts to the south and east. 
The iron is used in all the machinery and cutlery made in 
^he- state, and is extensively used for raihroads. The chief 

ilk. PibiMtoa. Jcrasf Ctof.— 'PswavnTAKiA. Sxtoit. Bsfondum. First 
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liren axe the Delaware, S^Mylldll, Leliigh, Siisqaebiln'na, 
Jani&'ta, Genesee', Alleghft^ny, Monongahela, Ohio, Claiion, 
and YoQghiogfae'ny. 

Harri^rg^ the capital of the state and of Dauphin county, 
is situated on the Susquehanna, 106 miles N. W. of Philadel- 
phia, and 110 miles fiom Washington, its sitnation is com 
manding, having a fine view of the river and surrounding 
country. The fine bridge over the Susquehanna is 2876 feet 
long, and 50 feet above the river. A short distance below it 
is the viaduct of the Cumberland Valley Bailroad, an elegant 
and substantial structure. 

Philadelphia, the first city of Pennsylvania in population, 
wealth, and manufactures, and the second in the United 
States, is situated on a peninsula formed by the eonfiuence 
of the Delaware and SghAyl'kiU Elvers. The city was laid 
out with beautiful regularity in 1683, by its illustrious founder, 
William Penn. The commerce and business of the city is 
on the Delaware side, while the SchuyPkill a^rds pleasing' 
landscapes and agreeable places of residence. No feature 
of Philadelphia is more striking than the regularity and neat- 
ness of its streets, its fine squares ornamented with shade 
trees and shrubbery, and its public edifices of great cost and 
elegance. The old State House, or Independence Hall, is an 
object of great interest, where the " Deciaration of American 
Independence ** was decreed and signed by the Continental 
Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776. Lat 39** 56' 59" N., and 
Ion. 75° 9' 54" W, Distance from Washington, 136 miles 
N. E. Population, 408,762. 

fittsburg, the " Birmingham of America," is situated on 
the head waters of the Ohio, at the confluence of the 
AIlegha(ny and Monongahe'la Rivers, 297 miles west of 
Pliiladelphia. It is the second city in the state, and is 
especially distinguished for the bituminous coal beds in its 
vicinity, which supply fuel for the numerous manufacturing 
establishments. From its position, Pittsburg is a great com- 
mercial as well as manufacturing emporium. It holds io 
Pennsylvania the same relation as Bufisdo does to New York, 
being the gate of commerce l>etween the east and west 
Allegh&'ny City on the north, and Birmingham on the south, 
are suburbs of Pittsburg, with which it is coimected by 
bridges and ferries. 

LancaOer is a beautiful town, situated in a pleasant end 

PhilrfripM a. The DeUwize and SehnyUciU ndet of the dty. Apptmna^fd 
the tUty, PuhUo buildinge. Pittaburg. Soburbe of Pittahutg. LaaoMMi 
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bighly cultivated region, and is a thoroughfare between Phil* 
adelphia and the west RituUttg is an agreeable place, and 
has considerable trade and manafactures. Fottsville is a 
flourishing town, which owes its importance to the coal mines 
in its vicinity. Carlisle, York, Chambersburg, Germantown, 
Saston, Bristcd, Bethlehem, and Erie are oiher important 
towns. 

' { 15. Dblawakb. 

Extent, from 38« 27' to 89« 6(K N. Ut., uid from Ti^* 5(y to 75o 40^ W. km. 
Area, VM aqiiwo miles. FopuUtion, 91,632. 

Deulwaub is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania ; E. by 
Delaware River and Bay ; and S. and W. by Maryland. This 
is the smallest state in the Union in respect to population, 
and, next to Bhode Island, in territory also. It was origi- 
nally settled by a colony of Swedes as early as 1643. The 
general aspect of this state is that of an extended plain, or 
several inclined planes, favorable for cultivation. Some of 
the upper portions of Newcastle coiAty are irregular and 
broken. On the table land forming the dividing ridge 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake is a c^dn of 
swamps, which give rise to various streams that descend to 
either bay. Its manufactures, consisting chiefly of woollen 
and cotton goods, leather, paper, iron, gunpowder, &c., are 
its main dependence. Its flouring mills are numerous and 
extensive, and its flour takes a high stand in the market 
. Uaver, the capital, is situated on Jones's Creek, about the 
middle of the state. Lat 39° 10' K, Ion. 75° 30' W. Dis- 
tance from Washington 114 miles. Wilmington is the chief 
seaport and largest town, situated between Brandywine and 
Christiana Creeks, just above their junction. The finest 
collection of flour nulls in the Union are in its vicinity. Its 
distance from Philadelphia is 28 miles S. W., and £rom Balti- 
more 70 miles N. E., with which cities it is connected by 
railroad. Population, 13,979. Newcastle^ on the Delaware^ 
a few miles south of Wilmington, has considerable trade 
with Philadelphia. 

Keadmg. Fottsville. Other towns. ~ Dblawarb. Extent. BoundariMi 
Bank. General features. Manu&ctnres, &c. DoTer. Wilminicton. NeiPi 
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§ 16. MakTLAND. 

Sxtnt, ftom 360 to 390 48' N. Utt., and from 75« lO'to 79o 20' W. km. 
Ajrca, 13,069 aquar* mika. Population, 583,034. 

Maryland is bounded on the N. by Femisylvama ; E. b^ 
Delaware and the Atlantic; S. and W. by Virginia, firom 
urhich it is for the most part separated by the Poto'mac 
River. It is the most southerly of tbe Middle States, and 
very irregular in its outline. The first permanent settlement 
within the limits of Maryland was xxia4& on the Island of 
Kent, in the Chesapeake Bay, by William Claiborne, in 
1632; though it was regularly colonized in 1634, by Lord 
Baltimore, witii 1(K) emigrants, mostly Cttthohcs. Maryland 
is divided by Chesapeake Bay into two parts, called the 
Eastern and Western Shores. The land on the £astera 
Shore is low and level That on the Western Shore, below 
the falls of the rivers, is principally level, bat above it 
gmdoally becomes uneven and hilly, and in the western part 
of the state it is mountainous, being interseeted by the 
Allegh&'nios. The cSief rivers are the Poto^mac, Susque- 
k&a'na, F&t&ps'co, Patux'ent, Elk, Sassafh«, Chester, St 
Mary'St and the ^v'em. There is mneh good soil existing 
% i& every section of the state, but the most [«oductive in 
graiJBL and fruits are some of the limestone tracts in the 
' western counties. Iron and coal of superior quality sie 
among the mineral resources. The flour of ]!i£uryland is 
considered equal to the best in the market. 

Annapolist the capital' of Maryland, is situated on the 
Sev'ern River, three miles from its entrance into Chesapeake 
Bay, and 20 miles S. E. of Baltimore. The United States 
Naval School is located here. 

Battifmote, the chief city of the state, stands on a bay 
which sets up firom the Pataps'co River, 14 miles from the 
Chesapeake Bay. It has an extensive 'commetce, and is 
one of the greatest flour markets in the world. Many of the 
public edifices are splendid and costly. Bil'timore has been 
named the " Monumental City," chiefly from the two great 
monuments it contains: the Washington Monument, 180 
feet in height, and the Battle Monument, 52 feet high, 
erected in memory of the patriots who fell in defence of the 

castle. — Mabtland. Extent. Boundaries. . Place. Shape. First setde* 
ment. Date of its colonization. Chesapeake Bay. Eastem Shore. Weat* 
«n Shore. Biyers. Soil. Fioduotions. Minerals. Flour. Annapoliii 
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city against the British, in 1814. Lat 39* 17' 47.8" N., 'and 
Ion.' 76** 36' 39" W. Distance from Washington 38 miles. 
Population, 169,054. Frederick City, Hagerstown, Williams- 
port, Bla'dansburg, axtd Cumberlana are important as e»tie- 
pots of commerce^ 



EXS&CISBS IN Voi^OES AND TkaVELS. 

By steunbofKt from Tray to Ner«r York. By raOroad from New York to 
Dimkirk^ FrtMii Albany to Buffit'o. From Albanjr to Whitehall From 
Bxoaklyn to Oreen{KMrt« From New Yorii to Philadelphia, via Amboy. 
From Philadelphia to Chambersbaig. From Philadelphia to Pottsville. 
From Hajrisburg to Pittsburg. By canal from Albany to Bu&lo. Trans* 
portation oi merchandise from Philadelphia to Pittsbuig. Transportation 
of omnibuses built in Newark* N. J., to Boston. A cargo of coal from 
Philadeljdiia, to Lowell, Mass. I^ransjportation of manu&ctured cottons 
from Lowell to PhiladeliJiia. Lnport mto New York, a cargo of logwood 
and. sanapBziUa. 



J 17. The Southern States. 



In this section are included the States of Virginia, North. 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. . They lie between the Potomao 
River and the Ri'o Gran'de del Nor'te, and are bounded N, 
by Pennsylvania, N. E. and E. by Maryland and the Atlantic, 
S. by the Gulf of Mexico. They arc all border states, open 
to the sea. The coast is indented with numerous bays and 
inlets, and lined with many islands and reefs, which render 
navigation difficult and dangerous. Excepting in Louisiana 
and Texas, there are very few channels sufficiently capacious 
and deep for large shipping ; hence foreign commerce is com- 
paratively limited. The coasting trade, however, is very- 
extensive. The people are chiefly devoted to agricultural 
pursuits. The great staples are wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, and sugar. From the pine forests in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, large quantities of pitch, tar, turpentine, and lumber 
are obtained. The live oak timber of Florida is unequalled 
la quality, and is in great demand for ship building. 

Baltimore. Otherplaces.— The SorrHEBN States. Boundaries. Bays.' lai 
hmds. Foxeign commerce. Coasting trade. Occupation. Produetums Pint 
22 
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§ 18. ViKOINIA. 

Bztent, from 86^ 83' to 43« 4^ N. Ut., and from *75«> 2ff to 83^ iff W.Ik 
Area, 61,362 square nulea. Populadon, M21,661. 

Virginia is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land ; E. by the Atlantic ; S. by North Carolina and Tennes- 
see ; and W. by Kentucky and Ohio. This state is often called 
the " Old Dominion/' from its being the oldest English settle- 
ment in America It was founded at Jamestown, in 1607. 
The face of the country, though exhibiting but little grandeur, 
is greatly diversified, and in some parts is rich and pleasing 
in the continued outline of hill, valley, river, and plain. The 
soil, too, is as varied as the surface, presenting every grade 
of fertility and sterility. From the sea coast to the head of 
tide water on the rivers^ embracing a tract over 100 miles in 
width, the country is low, sandy, covered with pitch pine, 
and is unhealthy in the warm season. Between the head of 
tide water and the Blue Ridge the soil is better, and the 
surface becomes uneven and hilly. The interior of the state, 
traversed by successive ridges of the Allegha'nies, running 
from S. W, to N. E., is a healthy region, and in the valleys 
are some of the finest lands in the state. The country west 
of the mountains, towards the Ohio Eiver, is rough and wild, 
with occasional fertile tracts, but rich as a mineral region. 

The chief rivers are the Poto'mac, James, Shenando'ah, 
Rappahftn'nock, York, Appomat'tox, Ohio, Great and Little 
Kan&wlia, Sandy, and Monongahe'ia Drummond Lake, in 
Dismal Swamp, serves as a feeder to the canal. The staple 
productions of agriculture are tobacco, wheat, and com. The 
mines of coal, iron, gold, and salt are exceedingly valuable, 
and among the mountains there are celebrated mineral 
springs. Virginia has given birth to many eminent patriots, 
statesmen, and warriors, among whom were Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Chief Justice Marshall 

Richmond, the capital of the state, is beautifully situated 
Ott the James River, 150 miles from its mouth, and imme- 
diately below the falls. It is a great commercial depot, having 
an extensive back country, abounding in tobacco, wheat, 
Remp, and coal. Lat 37** 32' 17" K, Jon. 77^ 27' 28" W 

forests. lire oak timber. — Virginia. Extent. Boundaries. First settle- 
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Distance fiom Washington 122 miles, south. Population, 
27,482. 

Norfolk is the principal seaport It is situated in the S. E. 
part of the state, on the Elizabeth River, a few miles from 
Its entrance into Hampton Roads, and 217 miles S. S. W. of 
Washington.^ It has a safe and commodious harbor. At 
Gosport, near Portsmouth^ on the west side of Elizabeth 
Biver, is a navy yard, with a dry dock built of hewn granite*. 
Population, 14,326. 

Petersburg, on the Appomfit'tox, and Fredericksburg, on the 
KappahSn'nock, are important places of trade. Wheeling, 
on lie Ohio, is a large manufacturing town. Yorktown, on 
York River, is memorable for the surrender of Lord Com- 
wallis and the British army in 1781. Mount Vbbnon, on 
the western shore of the Potomac, 15 miles from Washington, 
is venerated as the former residence and last resting-place 
of the Immoetal Washington. 



{19. North Carolina. 

^Extant, from VS'ISS toSeoSS' N. Ut., and from Ib'^ ^ to84« W. lo^. 
^ Ana, 43,800 square miles. Population, 868,903. 

North Carolina is bounded on the N. by Virginia ; E. by 
the Atlantic ; S. by South Carolina ; and W. by Tennessee. 
This state was first settled at Albemarle, by emigrants from 
Virginia, between 1640 and 1650. Along the whole coast 
is a naxtow ridge of sand, separated from the main land in 
some places by narrow sounds, in others by broad bays. 
The passag'es and inlets through it are shallow and dangerous. 
O'c^racoke Inlet is the only one north of Cape Fear through 
which vessels can pass. In the maritime counties the land 
is low, and covered with extensive marshes and swamps, 
and for 60 miles inland is a deeul level, generally sandy, and 
covered with forests of pitch pine. Above the falls of the 
livers the country becomes uneven, and the soil more fertile. 
In the western part of the state is an elevated plateau, and 
some high ranges oP the Allegha'nies. Black Mountain, the 
highest summit in the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is 6476 feet high. 

The chief rivers are the Chowan', Roanoke', Tar, Neuse, 

MountVemon.— NortkCa&olina. Extent, &o. ^ Boundaries. Settlement 
Feeuliarity of the sea coast. Ocracoke Inlet. Maritime counties. Above the 
fifOls. Western parts. BU>^ Mountain. Bivers. Sounds and bays. C19M. 
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Cape Few, Catiw1)a, Broad» Y&dldsi, and FamUca Tkt 

principal sounds and bays axe Pftmlico and AlbenuurW, 
Onslow and Rileigh. Capes Lookout and Fear are mnch 
dreaded by mariners ; and Cape Hat'teras is the most dan- 
gerous headland on the American coast The ^old region 
of North Carolina lies on both sides of the Blue RSlge, in iht 
S. W. part of the state. In the swamps rice of^ fine quality 
grows in abundance. Cotton, tobacco, and rice are the staple 
productions. T^e pine forests of North Carolina yield nearly 
the whole quantity of turpentine, tar, and rosin in the United 
States. The upper country produces wheat and other grains, 
with hemp and flax. 

Raleigh, the capital, is situated in the centre of the state, 
near the River Neuse. Lat. 35^* 47' N., Ion. 78** 48' W. Dis- 
tance 286 miles from Washington. WUmifigtant the largest 
town and chief seaport, is situated on Cape Fear Biver, 35 
miles from the sea. Fayetteville, near the west branch of 
Cape Fear River, is second in population, and is better sit- 
uated and provided with facihties for trade, than any other 
town in the state. 

1 20. South Caboliha. * 4 

Extent, from S2o 2* to 35o lO* N. lat., and from 78» 24' to 83«> 30' W. km. 
Area, 28,200 square miles. Po|^iikti»i^ 668;£0r. 

South Carolina is bounded on the N. and N. E. by North 
Carohna ; S. E. by the Atlantic ; and S. W. by the Savannah 
River, which separates it from Georgia. This state was first 
settled, at Old Charleston, in 1670. The pres^it city of 
Charleston was begun ten years later. South Carolina is 
triangular in its outiine. The sea coast is bordered with a 
chain of fertile islands. The low country, extending from 80 
to 100 miles inland, is covered with forests of pine barrens, 
interspersed with marshes and swamps, which form excellent 
plantations. Beyond this is the middle country, extending 
50 to 60 miles in breadth. It is composed of numerous ridges 
of sand hills, presenting an undulating appearance. Further 
inland the mountaius become abrupt, but on advancing the 
country displays an elevated plateau, called the Upper Coun- 
try, succeeded by a fine district of hills and dales. The Blue 
Ridge pa sses along the N. W. border of the state. 

Qold region. Kice. Other productions. Upper coimtry. Raleigh. Wilming*" 
ton. Fa/6tteYille.-«SooTff Oabolina. Extent, ft o. Settlement Sh^ 
Coast. Low r -wintry. Middle eountrf. ITpper oountry. Mountains. BiTenk . 
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The chief rivers are the Savsumab, Pedee', Black, San- 
tee', Cooper, Ashley, -Sto'no, and Kdisto. On the coaat 
are Bull's and Wingaw' Bays, Port Eoyal and Georgetown 
entrances, and Tyree and St. Helena Sounds. Cotton and 
rice are the staple productions of South Carolina, but the soil 
and climate are well adapted to tobacco and indigo. The 
climate of the upper country is healthy at all seasons ; but in 
the low country it is sickly dm-ing the summer months. 

ChhtnUna, the capital of the state, is a pleasant village, sit- 
uated on the Congaree Eiver, below the oonfluenice of the 
Broad and Sald'da Rivers, and 120 miles N. W. of Charleston. 
Here is located the College of South Carolina, a flourishing 
institution, which is liberally supported by the state. Lat. 
33** 57' K, Ion. 81° T W. Distance from Washington 500 
miles. 

Otarhston, the principal commercial city of South Carolina, 
occupies a point of land formed by the conflqence of Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers, which together enter the ocean by a 
spacious and deep harbor, extending seven miles below the 
city. Charleston may be considered as the metropolis of the 
Southern Atlantic States, Into it flow many of the produc- 
tions of North Carolina and Georgia. Jt9 foreign commerce 
is extensive and valuable, as is also its coasting trade. Lat 
32° 46' 33" No Ion, 7 T 65' 38" W. Distance from Waahing^»tt 
544 miles. Population, 42,985. Hamburg, on the SavannaK 
opposite Augusta, is connected with Charleston by railroad. 



§ 21. Georgia. 

Extent, from dH^ \9^ to a&'> N. lat., and ham 9Q» Gff to $&"> iff W. Ion. 
Area, 61,600 square miles. Popiilation, 905,999. 

Georgu is bounded on the N. by Tennessee and NortlpL 
Carolina; N. E. by South Carolina; S. E. by the Atlantic; 
S. by Florida ; and W. by Alabama This is the most south- 
erly of the " origirial thirteen states," and was first settled in 
1733, at Savannah, by a colony from England, under Gen- 
eral James O'glethorpe, The topography of Georgia, both as 
it regards the armngement of its coast and the whole inland 
country, is very similar to that of South Carohna ; and the 
staple productions are the same, with the addition of some 
tropical fruits, as figs, omnges, lemons, &c. Oak and pine 

%y8, &c. Productions. Climate. Columbia. Charleston. Hamburg.-*^ 
m^aaiA. Extent, &c. Boundaries. Place and settlement. Topogntphj 
22* 
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timber abound in the forests. The Sea Islands, so ceie 
brated for the beautiful texture of their cotton, are Tybee', 
Os'sabaw, St Catharine's, SapSllo, St. Simon's, and Cum- 
berland. The principal rivers are Savannah, Ogee'chee, 
Altamahi', Satil'la, Ocmul'gee, Oco'nee, St Mary's, Flint, 
Chattahoo'chee, Tallapoo'sa, and Cod'sa. 

Ji^UlecfgeviBe, the capital of the State of Georgia, is situ- 
ated at the head of steamboat navigation on Oco'nee Biver, 
300 miles from the sea. It stands on elevated ground, in 
the midst of a rich and populous cotton-growing region. Lat. 
330 7/ 20" N., Ion. 83' 19' 45" W. Distance from Washing- 
ton 642 miles. 

Savanfuih is the largest and most important city of Geor- 
gia. It is situated on the south bank of the Savannah Biver, 
17 miles from the sea. It has an excellent harbor, with a 
safe and easy entrance from the ocean. * Late improvements 
in railroads and other channeb of communication have added 
largely to its growth and prosperity. Lat 32* 4' 53" N., Ion. 
81* 5' 14" W. Distance from Washington 662 miles. Pop- 
ulation, 16,060. 

Augusta, on the Savannah Biver, below the falls, and 
125 miles above Savannah city, is an entrepot for the produce 
of a large district, being connected by raihoads with impor- 
tant points in the adjacent states. Macon, Columbus, Da- 
rien, and Athens are noted towns. 



^ § 22. Florida. 

Extent, from 25<> to SP N. lat., and from SO^ to 87^ SO* W. Ion. 
Area, 63,786 square miles. Population, 87,401. 

Florida is bounded on the N. by Georgia and Alabama; 
E. by the Atlantic ; S. and W.^ by the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
W. by Alabama. This is the' most south-easterly state of 
the Union; the greater part of it is a peninsula, extend- 
ing south between the waters of the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. The United States government purchased this ter- 
ritory of Spain in 1819 ; and in 1845 it was made one of the 
states of the Union. Florida is noted for its luxuriant vege- 
tation, and the brilliant colors of its flowering shrubs. The 
coast, indented with bays and lagoons, extends nearly 1200 

Productions. The Sea Islands. Rivers. Biilledgeville. Sayannah. Augusts. 
Other towns. — Florida. Extent, &c. Boundaries. Relative situation, &e. 
For what noted ? Bays. Lagoons. Surface, t >uthem portion. Northcn. 
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imles. The surface is generally level, and bat little elevated 
above the ocean. The sonthem portion of the state presents 
singular alternations of savannas, hummocks, lakes, and 
grass ponds, called collectively " everglades," which extend 
from Cape Sable into the heart of the country for several 
hundred miles. Okeechol)ee Lake is included in this tract 
The northern part of the state has a diversity of surface. 
The soil is generally sandy except in the hummocks. These 
hummocks^ consist of a reddish yellow or black clay mixed 
with sand, and vary in extent, from a few acres to several 
miles, and coustitute no small part of the peninsula. Ai^- 
other portion consists of " pine barrens," where the soil is 
poor. The soil in many parts is well adapted to the growth 
of cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, and tropical fruits. The for- 
ests produce an abundance of live oak timber, cedar, and 
yellow pine. Turtle and other.fisheries are carried on ex- 
tensively among the Keys. Granite is quarried to some 
extent 

Tallahas^see, the capital, is situated in the midst of a fer- 
tile and undulating region, upon elevated ground, in the 
northern part of .the state. LaJ. 30** 28' N., Ion. 84** 36' W. 
Distance from Washington, 896 miles. Twenty miles south 
of Tallahassee is St Mark's, on the Gulf of Mexico, where 
ships discharge their cargoes bound for the capital, to which 
they are conveyed by railroad. 

Pensacda, the most westerly town in Florida, is situated 
on a bay of the same name, about 10 jniles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is the principal port of entry and city in the 
state. One of the United States navy yards is located 
here. Lat 30' 24' N., Ion. 87** 10' 12" W. Distance from 
Washington 1050 miles. 

Key West, one of the islets at the sputhem extremity 
of the peninsula, has a fine harbor, and is the seat of the 
Wrecker's Court, to whose decision aU cases of salvage 
are submitted. It contains a military station of the United 
States. 

St. Augiestine', the oldest town in the United States, hav- 
ing been settled in 1564, is situated two miles from the Atlantic, 
on the south side of a peninsula, and is protected from the 
ocean by Anastasia Island. It enjoys a pure and healthful 
climate. 

Hummockfl. Soil. Productions; Fbheries, &c. Tallahassee. Pensacola 
K^ West St. Augustine. — Alabama. Extent, &o. Boundaries. Faceo 
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9 23. Alabama 

Extent, from SO^ 17' to 36» N. Ut^ and from 84® 58' to 88o 28* W, loo. 
Area, 60,781 square miles. Population, 771*671. 

Alabama is b)unded on the N. by Tennessee; E. by 
Georgia; S. by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico; and 
W. by Mississippi State. It was admitted into the Union 
in 1820. The northern parts of the state are mountainous, 
being crossed by the S. W. extremity of the AUeghi'nies. 
In the south the country is generally level. The two divis- 
ions differ essentially in soil, climate, and natural productions. 
The north has a fine fertile soil, and the hills and mountains 
are covered with immense forests of oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
cedar, and poplar. The central region is comparatively 
sterile, and covered with pine. Forests of cypress, giint; 
swamp oak, holly, and live oak diversify the south, and the 
soil is rich, deep, and well adapted to the growth of cotton, 
sugar, rice, tobacco, and* tropical fruits. Alabama has an 
extensive foreign commerce. 

Mobile, the principal city and only port of entry in Ala- 
bama, is situated 30 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico, on 
Mobile Bay, It has a good harbor, though difficult of access, 
being obstructed by marshy islands and shoals. Vast quan- 
tities of cotton are annually exported. Lat 30* 41'26"N., 
k)n. 88** 1' 29" W. Distance from Washington 1033 miles. 
Population, 20,514. 

Mmijgamery, the capital, is on the Alabama Biver, at the 
head of steamboat navigation. It is the centre of an exten- 
mve trade in cotton. Distance from Mobile 220 miles N 
E. Tuscaloo'sa, formerly the capital, is on the Black War 
Vior River, The University of Alabama is located here. 



§ 24. Mississippi. 

Bxtent, from 9^ 10' to 85o N. lat., aad from 88o 10' to 91« 85' W. Ion. 
Area, 47,114 square miles. Population, 606,656. 

Mississippi is bounded on the N. by Tennessee; £ 
by Alabama; S. by the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, 
and W. by the Pearl and Mississippi Rivers, which sepaiate 

the cowitry, P^roductions of the three ftectionB. Mobile. MontgomtfT* 
TuscialooM. — MissiBSiPPi. Extent, &c. Doundaries, &c. Surface. Staple 
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h from Louisiana and Arkansas. T%l« first settlement in 
tbis state was madB at Natchez, in 1716, by the French. It 
wiB lidmitted as a state of the Union in 1817. The surface 
in the sotithern section, for about 100 miles from the Gulf, is 
naarly a dead level, covered chiefly with pine forests, cypress 
swamps, pmihes, and inundated marshes. Farther north the 
aurface beoc»nes more elevated, and in many places hilly 
and bsofeen, bat not mountainous. A range of blufis stretches 
aiofig tke Mssissippi Biver ; they are an extension of the 
table Hmeds wiueh spread over the state. The great staple 
piodnetion of iMs state is cotton ; but corn, bananas, sweet 
potatoes, tobacco, indigo, and fruits aVe cultivated. 

JstcksoH, the capital of Mssissippi, is situated at the head 
of boat navigation on the Pearl River. Natchez is the largest 
and most oemmercial town in the state, situated on the 
east bank of the JVfiseissippi, 292 miles above New Or^leans 
Along the river at the foot of the bluff, which rises 200 feet 
from the water, there are stores, warehouses, and other build- 
ings ; but the more respectable part of the city occupies the 
top of the elevation, which ad^rds fine places of residence, 
aad a beautiful view of the river and its banks. La?! 31® 34' 
N., Ion. 91** 24' 4" W. Distance from Washington, 1146 
miles. Viokidtmrg, Port Gibson, and Y&«66' City are places 
of note. 

f 25. Lot^tSlANA. 

. Bitent, from 29o to 33o N. Ut., andftrou 88» ID' to 94» 25^ W. Ion. 
Area, 44,215 sqvare mike. Population, dl7»839. 

' Louisiana is bounded on the N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi States ; E. by the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers, which 
separate it from Mississippi State, and by the Gulf of Mexico ; 
S. by the Gulf; and w. by Sabine' River, which separate;* 
it from Texas. This is one of the most important states oi' 
the Union. It was first settled at Iberville', in 1699. It be- 
came a state in 1812. Louisiana consists of inundated and 
dry lands. Above the mouth of the Red Biver, the tract 
Uable to periodical inundation is narrow; but below that 
streain it widens and expands like a fan, and finally embraces 
the whole of the Gulf border. All of the soil sufficiently 
elevated for cultivation wiUiin the inundated region is of 

Koduotion. Other articles. Jackson. Natchas. OUier places. — Louuiaha 
Extent, Ac. Its bounduirs. Bank. Of the inundated and dry lands. Coast 
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superior quality. The northern part of the state has an un- 
dulating surface. The country between the Mississippi, Iber* 
eille', and Pearl Rivers is an important part of the state. 
The southern or level portion is highly productive of the 
staple crops, and the northern portion, which is undulating, 
has been considered as the " Garden of Louisiana." 

The coasts are indented with numerous large bays, and 
lined with islands and sand bars. Lakes Pont9hartrain^ 
Mau'repas, Borgno, Chetima'ches, Mermentau', C&l'casiu, and 
Sabine', all lie south of 30"" N. lat The Mississippi runs 
through the middle of the state, and divides into several 
mouths before reaching the Gulf of Mexico. The Red River 
crosses th^ state from west to east, flowing into the Missis- 
sippi 240 miles above New Orleans. To protect the country 
from inundation, levees or embankments are raised along the 
shores. The staple productions of Louisiana are cotton, 
sugar, molasses, tobacco, and rice. The manufactures are 
principally for the supply of the inunediate wants of the 
community. 

New Chileans, the commercial metropolis of Louisiana, is 
situated'on the lefl bank of the Mississippi River, 100 miles 
from its mouth. From its form, as it extends along the bend 
of the river, it is sometimes called the " Crescent City." The 
levee or quay extends for four miles along the bank' of the 
river, and presents* an unexampled scene of activity. It is 
the great receiving and distributing depot of the interior of 
the United States, and the greatest cotton marketj^ in the 
world. By its geographical position it sustains extensive 
commercial relations to the West Indies, South America, 
Mexico, and the southern parts of North America The in- 
habitants consist of Americans, French, Spanish, Creoles, 
and the colored races of every shade. Lat 29° 57' 30" N., 
Ion. 90" W. Distance from Washington 1203 miles. Popu- 
lation, 119,461. 

Ba'ton Rduge', the capital of Louisiana, occupies a pleas- 
ant slope on the east side of the Mississippi, 117 miles uoith- 
west of New Orleans. It is a military station and seat ot* a 
college. Donaldsonville, Madisonville, Alexandria, Opelou- 
sas, and St Martin's are among the other noted places in this 
state. 

JLakes. Missiflaippi SiTsr. RedBiTer. Lerees. Productions. NewOrieuu 
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§26. Texas. 

Sztoit, ftom d5<» 4^ to 360 dtV N. Ui. , and from 98o aO' to 106<» 45^ W. ka. 
Area, 237,000 square miles. Populatioii, 212,592. 

Texas is bounded N. by Red and Arkansas Bivers, 
which separate it from the !hidian Territory; E. by Louisi- 
ana; S. by the Gulf of Mexico; and W, by the Ri'o 
del Nor'te, which separates it from Mexico. This country 
was formerly a province of Mexico ; it became independent 
in 1836. It afterwards sought for admission into the United 
States, which was granted by Congress in 1845. The gen- 
eral aspect of this state is that of a vast inclined plane, gradu- 
ally sloping eastward from the mountains on the western 
border. It comprises three essentially different regions. Along 
the coasts and far mland it is low and level, but free from 
marshds and swamps, and composed of excellent arable and 
pasture lands and prairies. Tho soil is a deep, black mould, 
and of great fertility. In the north the lands are considera- 
bly elevated, and the surface undulating. The prairies of 
this section are covered with vast forests. On the west 
and south-west is the mountainous region, being crossed 
by the Sier'ra de Salba. There are few countries of tho 
same extent which have so small a portion of land unfit 
for cultivation, and no country is better supplied with river 
conveniences. The climate is essentially tropical, except 
in the more northern parts. Cotton and sugar cane are 
the agricultural staples. Most kinds of grain and fruit 
grow luxuriantly in ^e interior. Silver, iron, coal, and bitu- 
men are among the minerals. Buffaloes and wild horses 
exist in vast numbers on the prairies. 

Austin, the capital of Texas, is situated on the Colora'do 
River, 200 miles north-west of G&l'veston. Galveston is the 
cliief commercial place in the state. It is situated on the 
north-east part of Galveston Island. The entrance to the bay 
is deep and spacious, afibrding a good harbor and anchorage. 
Lat. 30** 17' N., 9V 48' W. Ion. Hous'ton, Sabine', Bex'ar, 
and Cor'pus Chris'ti are noted places. 

riaa. History. Face of the country. Three regions. Mountains. Advan- 
lages Productions. Biinerals. Animals. Austin. Oalyeston. Other pUceD 
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EXEBCISES IN VOTAOBS AMD TBATEL& 

Mf Mfiboul from Waahin^tOQ to Philadelphia. From Baltimore to 
Cumberland. From Fredncksbiu^g, Va., to Wilmington, N. C From 
Charleston, S. C, to Atlanta, Qa. From Savannah to Mao(m. To Ghat- 
taDoo^ Deftoribe tlie two principal tmvelling routes firom'^Baltimore to 
Charleston. The route from thence to New Orleam. From Savannah 
CO Nashville. Tra&spoitetion of m^ehandiie from VMbvag to Tuseum- 
bla, Ala. A sh^ freighted with whale oil from New Bedford to Savannah. 
A cargo of tobacco from Eichmond, Va., to Forthmd, Me, A oazgo of 
tar from Wilmington, N. C, to the navy yard at 'Boston. A dup kmi of 
granite from Haliowell, Me., to Galveston, Tex. Transportation of rioe 
from Savamiah to Buftdo. Of cotton from Charloston, S. C, to Yoik, 
Me. Also from New OileaM to Lawrmoe, Male. 



i 27. Thx States of thb Intekios. 

These states have heretofore been called the Western 
States ; but since the extension and rapid increase of set- 
tlements beyond the Rocky Mountains, the term *• -western " 
is no longer appropriate. The States op the Interior have 
no sea coast ; some of them, however, have a laj'ge extent 
of lake coast They occupy the basins of tbe Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri Rivers, and at preseftt (1855) comprise 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan', Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan'sas, Missouri^ and lo'wa, with 
the Mioneso'ta, Nebraska, Ksmsas, and Indian Territories. 
Nearly the whole extent of this region presents a series of 
plains or prairies, inclining only in the direction of the great 
lakes and rivers. The soil is of great depth and fertility 
This section is the gr&n'ary of the United States ; and it is' 
scarcely possible to set limits to the breadstufis which it is 
capable of producing. Inexhaustible supplies of the most 
valuable minerals exist beneath the surface of the earth — 
ead, copper, iron, coal, and lime. . With these vast resources 
of wealth, and the great avenues of commerce afbrded by 
the great lakes and* noble rivers, the States of the Interior 
are destined to rival, if not to excel, in importance any of 
the border states. 

-States of thb Intb&ioh. Remark. Sea coast. lake coast Bly- 
er basiuft. States and tezritories comprised.. Face of the country. Soil. 
Granary. Mmerals. Future. — Ohio. Extent. Boimdaries. CamparatiTe 
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§ 28. Ohio. 

Sstent, from 38« 34' to 42<> N. lat., and from 80<> 35' to 840 57' W. Ion. 
Area, 80,994 square milet. Population* 1,980,408. 

Ohio is bounded on the N. by Michigan and Lake Erie ; 
E. by Pennsylvania ; S. E. and S. 6y Ohio River, which 
separates it from Virginia and Kentucky; and W. by In- 
diana. This flourishing state is the most north-easterly of 
the Stated of the Interior. It wall first settled at Marietta, in 
1788, and in 1802 it became a member of the Union. The 
northern parts of the state, bordering on Lake Erie, and the 
middle portions, are generally level, and in some places wet 
and marshy. The eastern and south-eastern parts, near the 
Ohio River, are very uneven, often rising in abrupt and bro- 
ken hills, though it is not mountainous. The most extensive 
prairies are on the head waters of the Muskingum and 
Scio'ta, and near the sources of the Miami, in the N.W. 
part of the state. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and nearly 
all of it is susceptible of cultivation. Ohio is an agricultural 
state. Wheat, corn, and pork are the staple articles of trade. 
Iron, bituminous coal, salt, and other minerals are abundant. 
The manufactures of Ohio are already of cbnsiderable impor- 
tance, and are rapidly increasing both in variety and extent. 

Chlumbus, the capital, is situated on the left bank of the 
Scio'ta River, near the centre of the state, 110 miles from 
Cincinna'ti, and 396 miles from Washington. A large public 
square of 10 acres, in the centre of the city, is formed by the 
intersection of rectangular streets, and contains the public 
edifices. Columbus owes much of its prosperity to its being 
the seat of government. Lat. 39* ST N., Ion. 83^ 3' W. Dis- 
tance from Washington, 396 miles. 

Oincinnati, the largest city of the States of the Interior, is 
beautifully situated on the north bank of the Ohio, in the 
S.W. part of the state. It is the centre of trade for a large 
extent of country, and is the greatest pork market in the world. 
Near Cincinna'ti are several thriving villages and towns, 
which are connected with it in prosperity and interests. Lat. 
39** 5' 54" N., Ion. 84^ 27' W. Distance from Washington, 
497 miles. Population, 115,436. 

Cleveland is situated on an elevated plain at the entrance 
of Cuyaho'ga River into Lake Erie. Its harbor is one of the 

n^w. Face of th^ countxv.. Prairies. Soil. Productions. Minerals. Maiui- 
(kctures. Columbus. Ciudniiati. Cleyeland. Other towns. — Indiana. 
23 
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best oa the lake, spadous and safe. The city is beautifa]l) 
laid out, and the streets are so well shaded by forest trees, as 
to give it the appellation of the " Forest City." Sandusky is 
one of the principal ports on Lake Erie. Zanesville, on the 
Muskingum, Dayton on the Mi&m'i, and Chillico'the on the 
Scio'ta, are all large and flourishing manuf$u^turing towns. 



S 29. Indiana. 

Extent, from 370 45^ to 41o 52* N. lat, and from 84» 42* to 880 12^ W. km. 
Area, 33,809 square miles. Population, 988,416. 

Indiana is bounded on the N. by the Lake and State of 
Michigan ; E. by Ohio ; S. by the Ohio River, which separates 
it from Kentucky ; and W. by Illinois. In features, soil, and 
climate, Indiana forms a connecting link between Ohio and 
Illinois. It is more hiUy than the latter, but contains no 
mountains. A range of high land called the " Knobs " extends 
from the falls of the Ohio to the Wabash, which in many 
places produces a broken surface. Bordering on all the 
streams, except, the Ohio,. are belts of lowland and prairie. 
Between the Wa'bash and Lake Michigan' the country is 
generally level, abounding alternately in woodlands, prairies, 
lakes, and swamps. No state in the Union can show a greatei 
extent of fertile land, in one body, than Indiana. The staple 
productions are horses, mules, neat cattle,*sheep, swine, grain, 
and the products of the dairy. Iron, coal, and epsom salts 
are among the minerals. 

Jkdianapoks, the capital, is pleasantly situated on the White 
River, near the centre of the state, and is distinguished for 
its rapid growth and prosperity. No less than seven railroads 
centre here, communicating with important places within and 
beyond the limits of the state. Lat. 39° 66' N., Ion. 86° & W. 
Distance from Washington 573 miles. 

New Albany, on the Ohio, two miles below the falls, is one 
of the most important places in the state. Great niunbers 
of steamboats are here built and repaired. It exhibits-all the 
signs of enterprise and prosperity. 

Madison, on the Ohio, is pleasantly situated on a high bank, 
above the reach of the floods, and is one of the most flour- 
ishii^ places on the river. It is connected with Indianapolis 
by raihoad. Evansville, in the S.W. part of the state, is a 

Bxtent, &c. Bouadaries. Compared with Ohio and Illinois. The "Knobs*' 
Lofwlaad and prairie. Productions. Minerals. Indianapolis. New Albaai 
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Inrge r«9«iitifactnrmg and commercial city. It is sitnated at 
the tennination of the Wi'bash and Erie Canal Harmony, 
Vi^cennes^ Tenre Haute, and Logansport are flourishing 
towns on the banks of the WA1)a8h. Fort Wayne, on the 
Mau^mee, and Michigan City, on Lake Michigan, are also 
noted places. 



§ 30. Illinois. 

KxtBUt, horn 37'' to 420 30' N, lat., and from 9P iO* to 9f WW. Ion. 
AiBa, 56,409 square mileiL Popolation, 861,470. 

Illinois is bounded on the N. by Wisconsin ; E. by Lake 
Michigan and the State of Indiana ; S. E. and S. by the Ohio 
River, which separates it from Kentucky; and W. by the 
Mississippi Hiver, which separates it from lo^wa and Missouri. 
The French settlements of Kask&slda and Qaho^kia were 
made in the early part of the 17th century, but were never 
important. Illinbis became one of the states in 1818. The 
surface of this state may be regarded as a gentle plain, more 
or less rolling, inclined in the direction of its rivers. It is 
estimated that two thirds of the state are covered with prairie 
lands, presenting every degree of fertility, down to extreme 
barrenness. The northern and southern sections are some- 
what broken, but no portion of the territory is tmversed by 
ranges of highlands. The forests abound in oak of various 
kinds, and other trees. Lead is a very important mineml 
production of this state ; the Gfde'na mines are the richest in 
the world. Copper and iron ores exist, and coal abounds in 
the bluffs. Fine salt springs exist in the southern part of the 
state. Wheat, com, and other gmins, horses, mules, neat 
cattle, sheep, and swine, are the staple productions. 

8prvn^fieldy the capital, is situated on the border of a beau- 
tiful plain, very near the centre of the state. It is one of the 
most pleasant towns in the west ; it is laid out with broad 
and shaded streets, interspersed with spacious lawns and 
squares, all things indicating prosperity and vigorous health. 
Lat. 39** 48' N., Ion. 89* 33' W. Distance from Washington 
801 mOes. 

Ckicdlgo is situated in the N. E. part of the state, on the 
west side of Lake Michigan', and occupies both sides of the 
river, from which it takes its name. It stands on the border 

Madison. ETansviXle. Other towns. •— Ilunois. Eztont. Its boundaries. 
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of a prairie, elevated a little above the level of the lake. Few 
towna have a more advaiiita^eous posrilkm. The lUinois and 
Michigan' Gaaal» by connecting the navigation of the lake 
with that of the great river of the state, has contributed largely 
to the growth of Chioi^go. The branches of eotniaerce in 
which it is most extensively engaged are lumber, grain, and 
cattle. Lat. 42° N., Ion. 87*^ 35' W. Distance from Wash- 
ington 763 miles. Population, 29,963. Alton and Quincy, 
places of extensive trade, and Gale'na, noted for its valuable 
lead mines, are on or near the* Mississippi River. Peo'ria 
and Peru, on the llinoit, are flonrishing towns. 



§ 31. MlOHIQAN. 

Extent, from 41«» 48' to 47** ao* K. lat., and from 82» 20' to 9a«» 16' W. Ion. 
Area, dS«24S aqnaze miles. Population, 997,654» 

MicHiGAK consists of two distinct peninsulas. The south- 
em peninsula is bounded N. by the Straits of Mackinaw, 
which separates it from the upper peninsula ; N. E. by Lake 
Huron, which separates it from Canada West ; £< by Lake 
Huron, the Biver and Lake St. Clair, Detroit River, and Lake 
Erie, which also separate it from Canada West; S. by Ohio 
and Indiana; and W. by Lake Michigan. The northern pen- 
insula, which is annexed .to Michigan' proper merely for the 
temporary purposes of civil government, is bounded N. by 
Lake Superior ; E. by St Mary's River, which separates it 
from Canada West ; and S. by Wisconsin, Lake Michigan', 
Mackinaw Strait, and Lake Huron. The surlaee of Micb^an' 
proper is less varied than any other section of equal extent 
m the Union. It is divided into two gently ineMned planes, 
on^ sloping towards Lake Michigan' on the west, tke other 
towards the lakes on the efkst The greater portion of the 
country is covered with dense forests, the soil of which is good. 

The northern peninsula is diversified by mouftta^» hills^ 
valleys, and plains. The Porcupine Mountains, with an 
elevation of 1800 to 2000 feet, run nearly thdtoi^hoiut the length 
of the peninsula, descending towards the shores of Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan'. From its high latitude and sterile 
character, this section does not promise much to agncsultaxe ; 
but its mineral treasures are invaluable. Bicb veins of copfer^ 
blended more or leas with silver, occur at Keweenaw Point, 

Add. CSueagow Other tonmis.— Michigan. Extent. Two peninsulas. Bom* 
iitie»efth»e9«lhempeB]iimU. OftiiAnoitheni. (SKirftuseorSoutlienlfiali* 
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Sftgle Birer, Isle Bbyale, sad in other parts of tfie peffOMiila. 
From o»e of the Teins of the Copper Falls fiiiaes a single 
mass of native copper has been taken which weighed 30 Ions : 
it was perfectly pure. The chief prodneitions of the fionthere 
p^unaola ave hocses, mules, neat cattle, slieep, swine, with 
wiieat, com, and other grains, ^tuated on the four grecrt 
\akes of Hnron, Superior, Mtchigan, 9mA Erie, this state po»- 
QCBses advantages for eommerce nosurpassed by any inland 
Hale m. the Union. Its foreign trade is confined lo fiie Brit- 
\A Frovincea An imme&se traffic is earned on in lumber 
with the Eastern and Soathem States^ 

Lansing, the capital of Michigan', is situated on Grrand 
Eiver, mbki the centre of the state. It is 95 miles N. W. 
j£ De^x>it, and 80 miles from Lake Michigan. 

Detrmt is situated on the west bank of Detroit Rrver, IS 
ODiiles from Lake £r^. It is an important metropolis of ttie 
States of the Intericnr, and is destined to hold a still higher 
rank. Several hundred steamboats and other vessels, ftom 
rarious places on the lakes, visit Detroit during l^e season 
9f navigation. Lat. 42** 19^ 46" N.. Urn, sr 2' 30* W. Dfa- 
lance from Washington 526-mile8. Papulation, 21,919. 

Ypaliin^ti, containing the State Normal School ; Ann Arbor, 
^(he seat of the State Umveri^ty; Jackson, containing the 
State Penitentiary; Marshall, Kalamazoo', IHiw-Faw, and 
Niles are all large and flourishing towns, through which the 
Central Railroad passes. Mackinaw, on the strait, is a 
United States military post ; th6 Indians assemble here an? 
auaMy to receive their annuity from the United States gov- 
ernment 

§ 32. Wisconsin. 

Extent, from 42«» 80' to 47® N. lat., and from 87*» to 92o 40' W. Ion. 
Aiea, 63,934 square imles. Population, 805,191. 

Wisconsin is bounded on the N. by Minnesota, Lake Su'- 
pvrior, and Northern Michigan ; E. by Lake Michigan ; S. by 
Illinois; and W. by the Missisaippi River, which sepamtes 
k from lo^wa and Minneso'ta. This state is one vast plain, 
elevated fkom 600 to 1^0 feet above the Gulf oi Mexico, 
aad varied only by river hills and the gentle swells and un- 
dulations of the coantry. In the northern part of th^e state 

ft 
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the SQi&ce is divenified by hills and valLeys. In the soathem 
and central parts the surface consists of prairies, meadows, 
and timber lands» and the soil is not surpassed in fertility by 
any portion of the Union. The salubrity of the climate^ the 
purity of the air and of the water, the coolness and short du- 
ration of the summers, and the dryness of the winters, con- 
spire to r^vlor Wisconsin one of the most favored regions 
of the United States. The south-west portion of the state 
is one vast mine of lead, extending over a region of tOO 
miles in circumference. The copper mines in the north, 
bordering on Lake Superior, are among the richest in the 
world. 

MEnMun^ the capital, is pleasantly situated between two 
beautiful lakes, about midway between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi WhoixuiGee, the chief city of Wisconsin, is 
finely located for commerce on both sides of Milwaukee 
Biver, at its entrance into Lake Michigan. It is the market 
for a laige part of the productions of the state. Lat 43'' 3' 
45" N., Ion. 87* 67' W. Distance from Washington, 700 
miles. Population, 20,061. Prai'rie du Chien', upon the 
Mississippi, is situated on a 'beautiful prairie, upon which 
may be seen several artificial mounds of great antiquity. 
Janesville, Beloit, Green Bay, and F5nd du Lac are all 
flourishing places. 

§ 33. Iowa. 

Bztent, from 40«d0'to 430 30' N. lat., and from W> 20' to 96o M' W. lon^ 
Area, 50,914 square miles. Population, 192,214. 

Iowa is bounded on the N. by Minnesota; E. by the Mis- 
sissippi, wliich separates it from Wisconsin and niinois ; S. 
by Missouri and the lower course of Des Moines Biver; and 
W. by the Missouri and Sioux Bivers, which separate it from 
Nebraska and Minneso^ta. The general surface of lo'wa is 
moderately undulating, without mountains or high hills, ex- 
cept in the northern part Along the margins of the rivers 
tiiere are frequent ranges of bluffs, varying in height from 
40 to 130 feet In other instances the streams are skirted by 
rich lowlands, covered with trees. A large proportion of the 
state consists of prairies, some of which have a level, others 
a rolling surface. The soil in the lowlands, as well as oii 
the prairies, is. generally good, the former consisting of a 

vantages. Lead and copper. Madison. Milwaukee. Praiie du Chien. Otbec 
towns. — Iowa. Extent. Boundaries. Faee of the country. Frodnetioni 
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deep, ri{ih, black mould, and the latter of a sandy loam* 
lo'wa piodaces luxuriant crops of com, wheat, and oats. 
Lead is the principal mineral, and is found in the vicinity of 
I>abtkgue^ and along the Upper Mississippi. Coal, limestone, 
and iron ore are also found. 

lo'wa Oity, the capital, is finely situated on the Io'\«:a Biver. 
The location is beautiful, rising on a succession of elevated 
terracei#, overlooking a splendid country. Dubikque', the 
chief coomiercial town on the Upper Mississippi, is situated 
in the lead mine region. It stands on a prairie, having sev* 
eral blnfis in the rear, some of which are adorned with ele 
gant mansions. Burlington, on the Mississippi, is the oldest 
town in the state. It possesses great commercial advantages 
Keokuk, Davenport, Mount Pleasant, Muscatine^ and oSiei 
towns are rapidly increasing in population. 



S 34. Missouri. 

Extant, from 86o SO' to 40<> 80' N. Ut, and from 80^ 20' to 96^ W. Ion. 
Axea, 66,037 square miles. Population, 682,044. 

MissouEi is bounded on the N. by Iowa ; E. by the Mis- 
sissippi, which separates it from Illinois and Kentucky ; S. 
by Arkansas ; and W. by the ' 96th meridian and Missouri 
iUver, which separates it from 4he Indian Territory, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. This state, ^n the north-western part, is a 
wild prairie. The central and south-western portions are 
hilly and broken, being traversed by ridges of the Ozark' 
Mountains. The south-east is low, swampy, full of lakes, 
and subject to inundation. The best portion of the state lies 
between the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, which has an 
undulating surface, with large tracts of alluvial and hilly 
prairies. Missouri is rich in agricultural and mineral re-, 
sources. Its chief productions are "corn, hemp, and tobacco. 
Large herds of cattle, swine, and horses feed on the prairies, 
The lead, iron, and coal mines are inexhaustible. The cele- 
brated Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob yield 80 per' cent, of 
pure iron. * 

Jefferson City, the capital, is on the Missouri River, near 
the centre of the state. St Louis is situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, 20 miles below the mouth of the 

lAineralg. Iowa City. Dubuoue. Burlington. Other towns. — Mibsottbx. 
Extent. Boundaries. Face of the country. Mountains. Jiesources. Iron 
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Missouri, and 180 above the mouth of the Ohio. Its coni' 
lucrcial position and advantages are remarkable. It i^ the 
uiitrej)ot of a vast trade from the valleys of the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers. Lat. 38** 37' 28'^ K, Ion. 90° 15' 16" W. 
Distance from Washington 856 miles. Population, 77,8ft4. Sl 
C/iarles, formerly the capital, is on the Missouri River, 20 
miles from its mouth, and is a noted town. Independence, 
New Madrid, and St. Genevieve are also important places. 



§ 35. Abxansas. 

^tent, from 33» to 36« SO* N. lat., and'fiwn 89® 80' to 94» SC W. Ion. 
• Aroa, 54,000 square milM. Fo]raltttioii, 209,639. 

Arkansas is bounded on the N. by Missouri; £. by the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from Tennessee and 
Mississippi; S. by Louisiana; and W. by Texas and the 
Indian Territory. The surface of this state is considerably 
diversified. In the eastern part, for about 100 miles from 
the Mississippi, the country is low and wet, and much of tiie 
land is subject to inundation. With the exception of som^ 
prairie, this portion is covered with dense forests. The soil 
here, where arable, is of the most productive kind. In the 
middle of the state the surface is uneven and broken, and in 
the western parts it is mountainous and hilly, interrupted by 
timber lands, prairies, and barren plains. In some respects 
Arkan'sas may be regarded as a barren country, if we except 
the soil along the margin of the rivers, which is generally 
fertile. The chief mountains are the Oz&rk', which He at 
the N. W. corner, rising to a height of 2000 feet. A range 
of hills, called the Black Mountains, extends between tiie 
Ark&n'sas and White Rivers. The principal rivers that 
traverse this state are the Ark&n'sas, Wachita', White, and 
• St Francis. The hot springs near the sources of the Wachita' 
are much resorted to by invalids. The staple productions are 
cotton, grain, cattle, and horses. Its minerals are iron oie, 
lead, gypsum, salt, and coal 

Little JRocky the capital, is situated Xyn a high blufiT, on the 
south side of the Ark&u^sEis River, at the head of steamboat 
navigation, 300 miles from its mouth. Lat 34** 40' N., Ion. 
92* 12' W. Distance from Washington 1068 miles.. Van 

Ijaces. — Akxansab. Extent. Boundaries. Surface Os«rk MoimtuM 
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Bttren, BateariU^ FayetteviUe, Helena, and Fulton are ai^ 
portant jdaees. ^ 



§ 36. Kbntuokt. 

Extent, from as^ dtV to 39° lO'N. Ut, and ficom 82° to »<> 35^ W. Um. 
. Area, 37,680 square miles. Population, 988,405. 

Kentucky is bounded on the N. by the Ohio River, which 
separates it from Illinoia, Indiana, and Ohio ; E. by Virginia ; 
S. by Tennessee; and W. by Missouri. The territory of 
this state was formerly a part of Virginia, and was explored 
by Daniel Boone, in 1792. It lies entirely in the Valley of 
the Ohio, and is a part of an immense incUned plane, more 
or less broken in its surface, descending from Cumberland 
Mountains to the Eiver Ohio. The hills are gently rounded, 
and are fertile quite to their tops, having lyurvow valleys 
between them of great fertility. The whole state below the 
moHntaans rests on a bed of limestone, in general about eight 
feet below the sur&ce. In the S. W. part of the stale, be'^ 
tween Green and Ciunberland Bivers, are several wonderful 
caverns. The ''Mammoth Cave," in Edmonson county, 
130 nules Gtota Lexington, is nine or ten miles in extent, 
with a great number of avenues and intricate wmdinga 
Most of the caves yield an inexhaustibke supply of mtre, 
which is one of the ingredients in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. The phncipal rivers are the Ohio, Misstssdi^, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Kentucky, Green, Salt, Licking, 
Boiling, and Big Sandy. The staples are com, tobacco, 
hemp, and wheat Among the mineral resources are ivoA, 
coal, salt, saltpetre, and hme. The salt springs are mnmer- 
ooa. 

JFrani^brty the capital, is situated on a cireular bend on the 
north side of Kentucky Biver, 60 miles from the Ohio. Be- 
hind the town the plain rises several himdved feel iato a 
table land, fnxn which appears a magnificent prospect of the 
liver, and a wide extent of country. The citizens of Frank- 
fort display the accustomed intelligent hospitality which is a 
oharactenstie of ELentuodsians. Pc^mlatioaii, 4372. 

Zouimlle is the gnsat comiiQercial city of the.sitaitie. It i» 
mkUBXtd on the soaiith baxik of tbcs Ohio River,^ ianmedia^ly 
above the &iils. This city may he regarobed aa one of the 

QtlMr toiWDs. — MsiffTucKX. Bafceni. ifea l^otwAanea. ttwbw^ JSHtowikiB. 
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great magazines for provisions in the interior. It is tlis 
market for a vast agricaltural region, and trades extensively 
with the whole valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi The 
Portland Canal enables vessels from below to avoid the 
rapids of tiie Ohio in ascending and descending the river. 
Lat 38* 3' N., Ion. 85* 30' W. Distance fiom Washington 
590 miles. Population, 43,194. 

Lexington, XES oldest settlement in the state, is situated in 
the midst of a most beautiful and fertile country, on a branch 
of the Elkhorn River, 70 miles fxom Louisville. It is the 
seat of Tmnsylvania University. Maysville, on the Ohio, 
as also Covington and Newport, are flourishing towns. 



§ 37. Tennessee. 

Extent, ttopi 86« to 86o 35' N. lat., and from Sl^ 90' to W* KK W. Ion. 
Ana, 45,600 square miles. Population, 1,0 



Tennessee is bounded on the N. by Kentucky and Vii* 
ginia; E. by North Carolina, of which it was formerly a part; 
S. by Georgia, Alabama, aad Mississippi; and W. by the 
Mississippi River, which separates it from Arkan'sas and 
Missouri. It became a state in 1796. This state is greatly 
diversified in surface, soil, and climate. The eastern part 
abounds in mountains and hills, some of them lofty, and 
presenting scenery peculiarly grand and picturesque. The 
middle section is less bold in its features ; though hilly, it 
gradually becomes undulating, and even level towards the 
north. The soil of the western division is black and rich; 
in the middle section there are large extents of excelleDt 
land, and in the eastern or mountainous parts, the soil is 
generally thin, except in the valleys, where it is exceedingly 
fertile. The Cumberland Mountains intersect the state, 
extending from S. W. to N. £. The principal rivers are the 
Mississippi, Cumberland, Tennessee, Clinch, Holston, Duck, 
French, Broad, and Hiw&s'see. Cotton, tobacco, and hemp 
are the staples. Of minerals, iron, gold» coal, salt, and salt^ 
petre are the principal. 

NctshviUe, the capital and largest city, enjoys an extensive 
tmde. It is situated on the Cumberland Biver, 122 miles 
firom its mouth. Few southern cities combine a pleasant 
situation with more attractive hospitality and refinement, of 

LoulsvUle. LezJiurtott. Other places. — TamfainB. Bztent. Beimduiei. 
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display a greater number of elegant public structures, than 
NashviUe. Lat 36^ 9' 33" N., Ion. 86** 49^ 3" W. Distance 
from Washington 714 miles. Population, 10,478. 

JMemphiSy in the S. W. corner of the state, on the Missis- 
sippi, is a place of considerable trade. One of the United 
^ates na^ stations is here. Knoxville, on the Hobston, 
was formerly the capital 



§ 38. Minnesota Tekkito&t. 

Exte&t, from 42o 9(K to 49° N. lat., and from 91« to lOS^ W. Ion. 
Araa, 141,839 square miles. Populatidh, 6077. 

Minnesota is bounded on the N. by British America; E 
by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, from which it is separated 
in part by Uie Mississippi River; S. by lo'wa; and W. by 
Nebraska, from which it is separated in part by the Missouri 
River. This territory was organized under its present name 
in 1849. SL Paul is the capital and chief town, situated on 
the Mississippi Biver, 8 miles below the Falls of St An- 
tiiony. Minneso'ta is an elevated table land, with a surface 
but little varied, being jnostly a rolling prairie, abounding 
with lakes of pure water, and streams which flow in ail di- 
rections, excepting towards the west The soil is a fertile 
sandy loam, easily cultivated, and well adapted to agncul- 
tiiral purposes. The Mississippi River rises centrally in the 
territory, in Itaslui Lake, a beautiful sheet of water. The 
waters of this territory pass off, some to Hudson's Bay, some 
to Leike Superior, and some to the Gulf of Mexico. Forests 
of pine and other valuable woods for timber border the prin- 
cipal streams ; and iron, lead, and copper ores are found in 
the eastern section. 



§ 39 Nebilaska Teebjtoby. 

Bxtent, frcm 40<^ to 49® N. lat, and from the Missouri Biver on the east 

to the main ridge of the Rocky Mountains on the west. 

Area, 275,000 square miles. 

Nebraska is bounded on the N. by British America ; E. 
by Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri ; S. by Kansas ; and W. 
by Utah, Oregon, and Washington. This territory was or* 

IClHKBBOTA Tbkbitoby. Extent. Its limits. St. Paal. Physical aspects^ 
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ganized under its present name in 1654. The face of the 
country is that of rolling prairie, but little diversified except 
by the streams intersecting it The soil, for 50 to 100 miles 
west of the Missouri River, is like that of Iowa and Mis- 
souri. The highlands are open prairies, covered with 
grasses ; the river bottom is a deep, rich loam» shaded by 
dense forests. A spur of the Rocky Mountains, called the 
Wind River chain, passes frop FrSm'ont's Peak in an east- 
erly, and thence in a northerly direction, and is continued in 
the gentle undulations of the Black Hills to the N. £. bor- 
der, thus forming the basin of the Upper Missouri and Yel- 
low Stone Rivers. The valley of the YeUow Slone is the 
garden spot of Nebraska. The Nebraska or Platte River 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, in the S. W. part of the ter- 
ritorya^and flows eastward to the Missouri. Its bed is so 
shallow and unstable, from its quicksands, as to be akno6t 
useless for commercial purposes. The Platte EJver valley 
is generally a dead flat, elevated only firom 18 to 26 inches 
aboaire the surface of the stream, and the greater portion 
liable to inundation. From the city of St Louis, travelling 
either northward or westward, the climate beoomes colder 
about in the same degree — the difference of elevation trav- 
elling west being about equal in its efiects to the difierence 
of latitude travelling, north. Snow falls at the foot of the 
mountains about the first of September, and at Council 
Blufls about the flirst of November. 



§ 40. Kansas Territort. 

Extent, from 87** to 40<* N. lat., and from the west boundary of Hissouii 

State to the crest of the Rocky Mountama. 

Area, 122,CK)0 square miles. 

This territory is drained by the main branch of the Arkan- 
sas, by the Kansas, and by head tributaries of the Platte 
{[south fork) Rivers. The surface is level, consisting of an 
immense plain, with a gentle slope from ihe base of the 
Eocky Mountains to the Missouri border, and the abnipt 
descent jfrom the mountain ridge to the base. The soil is 
various, comprising rich alluvial bottom lands bordering the 
streams, some fertile prairie lands, and extensive ,sandy plains, 
Kansas was erected into an organized territory in 1854. 

Face of t^e country. Highlands. Biyer hasins. Platte Riyer. Climate.-* 
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§ 41. Indian Territo&t. 

' This is a tract of country west of the settled portions of 
the United States, which has been set apart by the Genera] 
Government for the permanent residence of those Indian 
tribes that have been removed chiefly from the south-western 
states. Here they are secured in governments of their own 
choice, subject to no other control from the United States 
than such as may be necessary to preserve peace on the 
frontier and between the several tribes. It extends from 
Red River on the south to lat 37* N., and from the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri on the east to 100* W. Ion. Area, 
71,127 square miles. The tribes of the Chickasaws, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees are the principal 
occupants. 

EXBBCISBS IN VOTAOBS AND TrAVBLS. 

By Bteamhoftfe firom Pittibiirg to Oairo. By raibroad firom SandodLy to 
Qncimuili. By steamboat hxm. Detroit to Chicaga From Betroit to 
Bi]£&Jo. By reolroad bovBk CuicmiiatL to Clevelaad. From CleveJaAd to 
Pitt8bin|;. From Sandusky City to Chicago. From Indianajpolis to Mad- 
ison. From LouisviUe to Frankfort A ship freighted with ice from 
Boston to Mobile. Transportation of pork from Cincinnati to Baltimore. 
Of lead from Galena and Didtraque to New York. Of co{)per from the 
mines of Lake Superior to Pittsburg. Of French -goods imported into 
New York to be tmnsported by water to Chicago. Transport a shipment 
of furs from the h^wat^ip of the YeUowvtone to St. Louis, and thence 
to Boston. A consignment of sugar from New Orleans to a merchant in 
Milwaukee, Transportation of ^ pieces of carpeting from Lowell todPe- 
troit. A eompany of emigrants from New York city to Bnrliiurton, Iowa. 
How may wheat from Peoria, BL, be sent to Providence, R. L r 



S 42. The Pacipic States and Tbeeitoeies. 

This section embraces all that tract of country which lies 
between the crest of the Rocky Mountains' and the Pacific 
Ocean. It is bounded on the north by the 49th parallel of 
latitude, and Straits of Juan de Fuca, and extends south as 
far as the 31st "degree of north latitude. It comprises th€ 

Tbbwxobt. Fitfpoae. Extent. Tribes inhabiting it. ^ Pacific Statbb anb 
24 
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State of California, and the Temtories of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, and New Mexico. It possesses a diversity of 
surface, soil, and climate. That portion occupied by Oregon 
and Washington has belonged to the United States for many 
years, and has remained till recently a wilderness. The part 
now known as California, New Mexico, and Utah was ceded 
to the United States by Mexico, February 2, 1848. The ex- 
istence of gold in California was discovered immediately 
afler, and the population increased with unexampled rapidity. 
Never has a single event produced such wondenul results in 
so short a time. In 1849 a convention assembled, and a con- 
stitution was formed. . This was immediately ratified by the 
people, and in 1850 California was admitted as a state into 
the Federal Union. At the same time New Mexico and 
Utah were organized as territories. In 1853, owing to the 
increase of population consequent to the " gold discovery,'* 
Oregon was divided, and the part north of Columbia Biver 
organized as the Territory of Washington. The valley of 
the Willamette' is the most fertile portion of Oregon. The 
gold region, so far as known, lies in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin' Bivelrs, occupying a large area 
Besides gold, there are inexhaustible mines of silver, quick- 
silver, lead, copper, and iron. The present condition of the 
country a^rds but slight means for forming correct opinionii 
of the agricultural capacity and fertility of the soiL 



§ 43. California. 

iKtent, from 32® 40' to 42*> N. lat., and from 114«» to 124« W. Ion. 
Area, 188,982 square miles. In 1852 the population was 264,436. 

California is bounded on the N. by Oregon ; E. by Utah 
and New Mexico; S. by Mexico; and W. by the Pacific 
Ocean. The greater part of the state is hilly or mountainous. 
The most prominezU range of mountains is the Sier'ra Ne- 
va'da, lying nearly parallel with the coast, and from 100 to 
200 miles distant. " On the western slope of this range are the 
principal gold mines, extending 400 or 500 miles in length, 
and 50 or 60 in width. The slope of the Sier'ra is broken, 
by the numerous tributaries of the Sacraraen'to and San 
Joaquin' Rivers, into deep gorges and ravines, and the sur- 

Tbiulitobibs. Extent. Comprises what ? Of Oreson and Washington. Of 
the remainder. Gold. When disoovered. Convenaon in California. BesuU. 
New Mexico and Utah. DiTision of Oregon. Ijocality of the gold remon. 
Other metals. BemarM. — Califoj£Xia. Extent, boundaries. Soraoe. 
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fiuse of the region is extremely ragged and uneven. The 
great valley of the Sacramen'to and San Joaquin' is 600 
Biiles in length, and 50 or 60 in width ; it is very level, has 
but little timber, and though fertile in some parts along the 
borders of the streams, it is elsewhere either arid and unpro- 
ductive, or consists of extensive, low, alluvial marshes thickly 
dbvered with rushes. On the west of this great valley is the 
coast range of hills and mountains, which in some parts are 
3000 feet high* and run parallel with the coast, at a distance 
of 30 to 60 imles. These hills are interspersed with numerous 
▼alleys, some of which are of great fertility and beauty. 

Altiiongh the soiLof this state is not generally adapted tc 
^e purposes of agriculture, yet there is land enough of the 
finest quality to supply a large population with their ordinary 
vegetable wants. The vine flourishes in different parts of 
the state, and wine has long been made at Los Angeles, and 
in other places. The various vegetables and fruits of the 
temperate zone flourish finely, and in the southern counties 
'many* tropical productions may be successfully cultivated. 
California seems by nature peculiarly adapted for grazing ; 
but under judicious cultivation its agricultural resources are 
very great 

The coast range of mountains and the valleys of the Sac- 
lamen'to and San Joaquin' abound in deer, elk, antelopes, 
and other wild game, and the plains are traversed by im- 
mense herds of wild horses. The formidable gnsly bear is 
fi>und in all parts of the state. The cattle of the country 
are fine, and are owned by native Califomians, often in herds 
of many thousands. These were formerly killed in great 
numbers for their hides and tallow, which constituted the 
principal exports of the country, and the chief source of 
wealth to the inhabitants. 

MiNEKALS. — Silver, lead, copper, platinum, and other mines 
have been discovered in California, (though not yet worked ;) 
but the great mineral wealth of the state consists in its mines 
of gold and quicksilver. Although the existence of gold in 
tlds country had long been known, it never attracted general 
attention before 1848, when it was discovered near Sii titer's 
Mill, on the south fork of the American River. Since that 
time it has been found on all the principal eastern branches 
of the Sacramen'to and San Joaquin', as well as in the coast 
range on the tributaries of the liinity and ELla'malh Rivers, 

Sierra Neyal . Western slope. Streams. Valley of the Sacramento and 
8&a Joaquin. Coast range. Soil. Vine. Vegetable^. Animals. Minerals 
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in the northern paxt of the stata The gold is fooad uBdfl 
two general forms — interspersed in irregular veins of qmurtv 
m the mountain rocks, and in lumps ana scales of all size* 
down to " golden pebbles," metallic gravel, and sand, min* 
gled with the alluvium or drift which occurs in the bottmna 
of the " giilches " or ravines, and in the banks and beds of 
the streams, particularly in the bars of sand and gravel 
formed by eddies and counter currents. 

The principal streams of California are the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin', Kla*math, Trinity, Feather, Yu'ba, Eel, Nap'pa, 
Calave'ras, Ssdi'nos, Guadalii'pe, Tuolum'ne, Moqueliun'ne, 
Maripo'sa, Stan'islaus, Fall, and American Bivers. The bays 
worthy of note are San Francisco, San Pabld', Suisson', all 
entered through the Golden Gate, which together form a 
most capacious harbor. They afibrd good anchorage, and, 
being completely land-locked, are safe at all seasons. Hum- 
boldt and San Die'go Harbors, and Trinidad and Monterey' 
Pays, are well protected from the ocean winds, and afford a 
safe anchorage. This country has some lakes, the moat 
noted of which are the Tula'res, Owen's, Clear, and Bhett 

The climate of the coast, particularly in the north-west 
part of the state, is mild during the year ; but at the south it 
is much warmer, and in summer it is often exceedingly hot 
A few miles inland the ocean breezes become tempered to 
mildness, and the climate is pleasant and healthy ; bat be« 
yond the reach of the ocean breeze, particularly in the great 
valley, the summer is intensely hot The dry season, in 
which little or no rain falls, lasts generally from Aphl to No' 
vember; the rainy months occur from November to May. 
The annusd freshets of the valley of Sacramento and Sa^ 
Joaquin' occur in the winter and spring, in consequence of 
the melting snows of the SiSr'ra. 

San Francisco is the chief comme^ial port of California, 
situated on the eastern slope of the ridge dividing the Bay 
of San Francisco from the Pacific C)cean. The entrance 
from the ocean is through the Golden Gate, a narrow strait, 
about a mile in width, with rocky walls on each side»and five 
miles in length, where it opens into the magnificent bay 
The city is built on the sandy slope, descending from the 
hills to the waters of the bay, and spreads out in all direc- 
tions. The streets are laid out with regularity, some parallel 
with the skore, and rising one behind another in a successioB 
of terraces. Brick, stone, and iron are extensively employed 
"^ 
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iu the conBtmoui^n of boildingB. The city is soppliad widi 
pure water from a lake three miles distant Here is ooiieea< 
trated an immense capital employed in the purchase of gold 
dast, and in private banking. 

San Francisco was incorporated as a city in 1847. It now 
contains a population of upwardls of 50,000, who have come 
from every part of the globe. Daily lines oi steamers ran 
to Sacramento, Marysville, Stockton, San Joaquin' city, and 
other points on the rivers, and in the northern and southern 
inines; while ocean steamers ply from San Francisco tQ 
Pa^&ma^, and San Juan' del Sdr', the port of I^^icaia'gua 
Vessels from the Atlantic coast, and from all parts of th« 
werid, constantly come and go. Lat ST 47' 35" K, loa. 
122*^ 26' 15'' W. 



§ 44, Oreoos TEaniTOKT. 

This territory lies between the crest of the Kocky Moun 
tains on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west; and 
between 42" and 46° 10' N. latitude. It is bounded on th^ 
N. by Washington Territory, from which it is separated by 
the Columbia River and the 46th parallel; E. by Nebraska; 
S. by Utah and California; and W. by the ocean. AreAi 
^lO^OOO square miles. 

Oregon Territory is chiefly mountainous, but it abounds 
in fertile valleys. It forms three sections, separated by 
ridges nearly pcMrallel, and following the general direction of 
the coast line. Each section is distinct in its soil, produc* 
tions, and climate. The Western section, from the coast to 
the Cascade range, has a genial climate throughout the 
year. The valley of the Willamette' is exceedingly fertile ; 
the intervals and prairies forming the best of farms, and the 
uplands affording good pasturage and valuable timber. The 
Middle section, between the Cascade r^nge and Blue 
Mountains, bus g^ierally a light, sandy soil, bat many val^ 
leys pf rich alluvial deposit. This is said to be a fine grftzing 
region. The Eastern section, lying between the Blue Moun- 
tains and the crest of the Rocky Montains, comprising full 
one half of the territory, is mostly a rocjty and rough country, 
with some few narrow valleys of great fertility, . 

The principal places are Salem, the capital, Portland, at 

■on. City of San Francisco. W\en incorporated, &e. — Obbook Tbuutort 
Sstant Boundan. Face of th country. Western section. Middle sei;tio» 
24* 
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the head of navigation on the Colombia, Oregon City, and 
Astoria. Oregon was organized with a territorial goTemment 
in 1848. The portion now forming Washington Tenitory 
was set off by an act of Congress, March, 1853. 



S 45. Washinoton Terbitoet. 

Wasqikoton Territort lies between the crest of the 
Eocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and extends iroxn 
the 46th parallel and Columbia BiTer to 49^ N. lat AiesL, 
113,821 square miles. It is bounded on the N. by British 
America ; E. by Nebraska; S. by Oregon Territory ; and W. 
by the ocean. 

The country west of the Cascade Range is the only por- 
tion yet settied by a white population. It has a diversined 
surface, and the valleys bordering on the streams have a rich 
soil PugeVs Sound, Hood's Canal, and Admiralty Inlet 
abound with fine harbors. The Cascade Range crosses the 
country from the south (at the cascades on the Columbia 
River) to the norths rising in several peaks above the snow 
line, as Mount St Helen's, Mount Rainier', and Mount Baker. 
The climate is said to be unusually mild and even in tem- 
perature for so high a; northern latitude. The country near 
Puget's Sound abounds with fine timber, and its waters with 
excellent fish. 

Okfmpia is the capital, situated on Budd's Inlet, at the 
(lead of Puget's Sound. Other towns are Cowlitz, Pacific 
City, and Nisquilly. The territory was separated fion Ore- 
gon in 1853. 



§ 46. New Mexico Territory. 

The Territory of New Mexico is situated between 32 
and 38** N. lat, and between 103** and 116** W. loa It is 
bounded N. by Utah and Kansas ; £. by Kansas and Texas ; 
S. by Texas and Mexico; and W. by California. Area, 
about 211,000 square miles. 

The general appearance of the country is mountainous, 
with a large valley in the middle running north and south 

Eastern section. Salem. Odier placet — Washington Tbr&itori'. Extent 
Boundaries. Settled portion. Surface Harbors. The Cascade range. Peaks. 
Climate. Fuget*s Sound. Olympia. ther places. — Nbw Msxioo TSBBX 
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fbfmed by the Bl'o Qfaii'de del Nor'te. This valley is gener- 
ally about 20 miles wide, aod bordered on the east and west 
by mountain chains, continuations of the Rocky Mountains. 
There are some valleys of less extent along the i)orders of 
smaller streams, and a few spaces of elevated table land. 
£ast of the Rocky Mountains there are prairies and plains. 
The soil in the valley of the Rt^o Grin'de, within the limits 
of this territory, is generally sandy and looks poor, but by ir- 
rigation it produces abundant crops. The most fertile part 
of the valley begins below San'ta Fe, along the river, where 
it is not unusual to raise two crops in one year. Besides the 
Rl'o Gran'de, the Colora'do forms part of the western boun* 
dary, and the Gi'la, which flows westward, is now included 
^thin the southern limits of this territory. New Mexico 
was obtained fi?om the Melican government by treaty in 
1848, and was organized as a territory in 1850. Sdn'ta Fi is 
the capital 



i 4/7. Utah Tbkritort. 

Utah is situated between 37^ and 42^ N. lat, and 106^ and 
120** W. Ion. It is bounded on the N. by Oregon ; g. by the 
czest of the Rocky Mountains, which separate it from Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and New Mexico ; S. by New Mexico ; and 
W. by the Sierra Nevada range, which separate it from Cal- 
ifornia. Area, 208,775 square miles. In 1853 the population 
was 18,206. 

This is one of the most singular countries in the world. 
It occupies the northern portion of the great basin between 
the Sier'ra Neva'da and the Rocky Mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea level, shut in 
all around by mountains, virith its own system of lakes and 
livers, and without any direct connection with the ocean. 
Mountain is the predominating structure of the interior of 
the basin, with plains between ; the mountains are wooded 
and watered, the plains arid and sterile. The mountains o( 
the interior are the Hiim'boldt and Wa'satch. The principal 
rivers are the Colora'do, Humboldt's, Bear, Utah, and Tim- 
p&n^ogos. The chief lake is the Great Salt Lake, the waters 
of wluch are shallow, and contain more salt than can be held 
in solution, so that its borders abound with crystallized salt, and 

TO&T. Extent and boundaries. Face of the country. Soil. Rivers. Whev 
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the bottom of tlie lake is iacmsted witij^it No liviiiig Gn» 
tore can ekkt in its watecs. The lake is about 70 milea long 
and 35 bioad, and has no known outlet Utah Lake is of 
fresh wr.ter, and receives numerous fxesh water streams froni 
the moantaina It abounds in fish ; is about 100 feet above 
the level of the Salt Lake, into which it pours its surplus 
waters by the Biver Jordan* 35 miles in length. The valleirs 
are susceptible of cultivatum where they can be irrigated. 
Th^re is but little rain, except on the mountains, from March 
to October. The temperature is more uniform in the valley 
than on the Atlantic coast ; it rarely falls below zero. 

About the time of the opening of the late war with Mex- 
ico the Mormons were driven from Nauvoo, Illinois^ by the 
violenee of a mob. Thev sought a temporary refuge on the 
western bcMder of lo'wa, trom whence they commenced their 
emigratioa to the Great Salt I^ake, and founded the Great 
Salt Lake City. They organized a temporary government 
under the title of the State of Deseret; but the United 
States government established a territory by the present 
name of Utah, on thte 9th of September, 1850, since which 
time the population has increased by emigration from all 
parts of the earth of converts to " the faith*" more especially 
irom Wales and other parts of Great Britain. 

The capital is Fillmore OUy^ situated on the western slope 
:>f the Wasatch Mountains, in the interior of the territory, at 
an elevation of 4790 feet above the level of the ocean, aoii 
in a fertile valley, whose surplus waters are earned oS by a 
small stream into the Nicollet Biver and Lake. A recent 
tzaveller in this region writes as follows : -^ 

"* We examined a very lich coal bed in San Pete Valley 
which was recently discovered, and found it oomposed oi 
three layers, of 2J-, 3^, and 6 feet, one ^bove the other, and 
but a thin layer of rooj^ between eaoh. It is clean bitunu-» 
nous coal, of an excellent quality, aiid burns fireely, a& w% 
ascertained by making a Ere with it on the ground. It lies 
in the mountains at an angle of about five or six de^ees, 
and is very accessible and abundant. 

" About tliirty-five miles south of Fillmore, and one mile 
from the road, I visited a sulphur bed, which is evidently the ' 
crater of an extinguished volcano. The sulphur, ^^hich is 
very rich, forms a crust of half a mile in circumference, va- 
ries in depth, and beneath it the earth is hollow or like a 

PredoBunating ttructure. MQuntains. Birers. ItaJtes. Valleys QaIm 
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honeycomb, as the footsteps of my horse plainly, indicated. 
By placing the ear over any of tiie apertures in the crust, 
and of which there are several, the sound of cataracts is dis- 
tinctly heard firom a great depth. Above this bed there is a 
beautiful magnesia spring, and below it another of sulphur 
and magnesia combined. 

" In Salt Creek Canon there is a mountain of rock salt of 
an excellent quality. Sevtti miles £fom Fillmore stands* 
conspicuously Cinder Bock, six miles long, and composed 
exclusiirely of volcanic cinders, upon whi^ no vegetation 
exists. 

" I visited the iron works at Cedar City, in Iron county, and 
found the furnace in blast Coal of a superior quality, and 
iron ore* containing 75 per cent of pure metal, are found in 
abundance upon the surface of the ground* They are now 
making castings with cold air, which will soon be saperseded 
by hot air, as all the requisite pipes have been cast. 

•* Grasshoppers have been very destructive to the wheat 
liMrottghout the valleys, and many farmers are reploughing 
their fields to plant potatoes and com. 

** Cattle raising is carried on here (in Southern Utah) very 
profitably, and to a great extent, as it is not necessary to feed 
them. The raising of sheep is also attended to, and they 
are increasing in number very ftist 

* The progress these people have made in converting these 
deserts into 'smiling fields' within so short a period is aston- 
ishing to a stranger, and highly praiseworthy. 



ExSftCISES IN TOTAOKS AOT) TraVELS. 

Describe a Toya^ fhnn New Tdik to Bio Janeiro ; ftam &enoe to 
VelpBiiuflo; and from thence to San Francisco* Describe the land route 
from St Loid% Mo.y to Santa F^ $ from Indepcmdence to Otegatk -, to 
Utah; to Qilifomia> Ship a cargo of wheat from Salem on the Wil» 
bmette to San Fruuusoo. Voyage from San Fiaodsoo to the Sani^ 
wichlalands. 



CHAPTER IV. 
MEXICO, OENXaAL AMERICA, AND WEST DIDIB& 

i 1. Mxxioo. 

Ana in iqiiare milet, 856,904. PopuUtioii, 7,661,010. 

Mexico is bounded on the N. E. by the Bl'o Gran'de del 
Nor'te, which separates it from Texas ; on the E. by the 
Gulf of Mexico ; on the S. E. by the State of Guatemala; 
on the W. and S. W. by the Pacinc Ocean y and on the N. by 
the conventional boundary line, as established by the Gads- 
den treaty of 1854, which runs between the 31st and 32d 
parallels of latitude. That portion of Mexico lying south 
of the tropic of Cancer is best known, and is the most 
wealthy and populous. The surface is very varied, caus- 
ing that singular diversity of climate which distinguishes it 
fix>m most other countries. Mexico has long been noted for 
its mines of the precious metals ; but recent researches have 
made known the existence of other valuable metals besides 
these — iron, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and quicksilver. The 
productions of the soil are Indian corn, wheat, cofiee, sugar, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, and the tropical fruits. 

" The form of government in Mexico is a problem. Ever 
changing in form and principle — now based oh constittttioD- 
al law, and anon the sport of a dictator — it is impossible to 
define its numerous phases. Nominally it is a republic, and 
is vested in a President and Congress similar to that of the 
United States. The characteristics of the Mexican are 
deceit and falsehood, but it is deceit and falsehood engen- 
dered in an atmosphere where truth, and firankness, and 
honesty lead the possessor of thCse virtues to certain pan- 
ishment The influence of government in producing this 

Mbxioo. Boundaries. Part best known. Surface. Mines, r f .4oetioiii> 
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Mate of things is ackno^edged ; a tenor constantly occnpiet 
the minds of the people, and an apprehension of cominff 
evils and an anxiety to avoid them overcome all sense of 
moral aprightness, and convert the people into a nation of 
serfs, amenable to the nod of the taskmaster. The church, 
too, acts wof ally on the reasoning faculties, and holds over 
the head of all who refuse to acknowledge its supremacy 
the rod of oppression." 

The states comprising the Mexican confederacy are as 
follows : — 

Tamiulipas, San Luis Poto'si, Mexico, 

NueVo Le5n', Zacate'cas, ^ Queret&'io, 

Coahuila, Guinaxuato, PA^1>la, 

ChihuaOma, A'guas Calien'tes, Oftx&'ca, 

Dor&n'go, Jalls'co, Tab&s'co, 

Sono'ra, Mechoac&n', Chia'pas, - 

Cinald'a, Y^'ra CrOz, Yucat&n'. 

Besides the states, there are also the Territories of JLaum 
Oalifomia, Tl&scala, and OoHma. 

The cily of Mexico, the capital of the confederacy, and 
one of the most* beautiful cities in the world, is situated in 
the midst of an elevated plain, 7000 feet above the level of 
. the sea, and surrounded by mountains. Lat 19** 26' N., Ion. 
99** 6' W. The principal seaports on the Gulf of Mexico 
axe VS'ra CrAz, ^uunpi'co, Soto la Mari'na, and Mataino'ras ; 
on the Pacific coast, AcapiiFco, San Bl&s, and M&zfttl&n' ; 
and on the Gulf of California, Guaya'mas. 



i 2. The Centbal Amebigan States. 

Aim in square milei, 281,900. Popolatioii, 2,104,916. 

The coimtry, which, under the dominion of Spain, was 
knowti as the kingdom of Guatemala, is now divided into 
six parts : British Honduras in the north, and the five sepa- 
rate republics of GtuOema'la, Hbndu'rcu^ San Salvador^, ifec- 
ard'guay and Cdsta Ri'ca, Their respective capitals are !New 
Guatemala, Comayagua, San Salvador, Leon, and San Jos^. 
These states have each a form of government chief y based 
an the Constitution of the United States. In some die gov- 

l*ilf. On the west coast. — Cektbal Ambbioan States. Six divisions oz 
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are republtcui in name only. The dCies, towns. 
a0d villages have separate municipalities, and annuaUy eleet 
their alcaldes and other officers. The principal erports of 
these states are the precious metals, indigo, cochineal, ma- 
hogany, dye woods, sarsaparilla, hides, and tortoise sheiL 
The trade is chiefly in the hands of the English and Ameri- 
cans. The principal ports on the Caribbe'an Sea are Omo^Sv 
Truxillo, and Greytown. Those on the FacMe are Realejo^ 
CaFderas, La Union, Libertad, and Ista'pa* 



§ 3. The West Ikdies. 

Arte in square milee, 94^585. Population, 3,673,857. 

The original races of these islands are now extinct When 
first discoyered by the Spaniards, in 1492, they were inhabit- 
ed by two (Mstinct nations; those occupying the Babl'mas 
and Greater Antilles' werp a mild, peaceful, and numerous 
people, and somewhat advanced in civilization; those of the 
Caribbee Islands were fierce and wailike. At a later peiiad 
many of these islands have, at difierent times, belong^ to 
difierent European nations, and in sdme of them there is a 
strange mixtare of people and languages. All, except San 
Domingo, still belong to European powers, and, excepting 
the English colonies, contain a large proportion of negro 
slaves. The whites form, comparatively, but a small part of 
the population. 

The Bahamas consist of about 650 islands and keys. 
They belong to Great Britain, and have a population of about 
27,000. Nassau, the capital, is a flourishing town, on Provi- 
dence Island. The salt ponds of Torfc's Island supply great 
quantities of salt, the chief article of export. 

Cuba, the chief of the Greater Antilles', is the largest and 
most importanrt of the West Indies. It comprises an area 
of 34,800 square miles, and a population of 1,247,23(1 It is 
governed by a captain general appointed by Spain. Havana, 
the capital, on the N. W. coast, is one of the chief cities of 
America. It has one of the best harbors in the world, and 
an extensive commerce. The other prii^cipal places are 
Matanzas, Puerto Prin'cipe, San Salvador', and St Ja'go. 
The chief exports are tobacco, coffee, sugar, and fruits. 

port. Ports on the Caribbean Sea. On th^ Pacific.— Wbst Indies. Of the 
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Porto Rico, the most easterly of the Greater Antilles^ 
also belongs to Spain. Its rich and varied soil is adapted to 
the caltivatioQ of sugar cane, coffee, rice, and cocoa. Scin 
Juan, the capital, has considerable commerce Area of the 
islpiid, 3865 square miles. Population, 380,000. 

San Domingo Island is in posi^ession of the negroes, and 
J divided into two independent states. The Empire or 
Hatti is in the west» with an area of 11,500 square miles, 
and 700,000 inhabitants. Fort au Prince, on the Gulf of 
Gonave', is the capital, and most important place on the 
island. The Republic of Dominica is in the east, and com- 
prises an area of 18,000 square miles, with a population of 
200,000. Its capital is San Domingo, 

Jamaica is the principal of the British West India Islands. 
It lies about 100 miles south of Cuba, and comprises an area 
of 4250 square miles, and a population of 379,690, of whom 
about 16,000 are whites. Spamshtoum is the capital, and 
Kingston the chief port 

Of the smaller English islands, Trinidad, a fertile and 
beautiful island, is near the coast of Venezuela; also To- 
b&'go, Grena'da, Barba'does, and St Christopher's. French 
islands are Martinique' and Guadaloupe^ Danish. Santa 
Cttz and St Thomas. Dutch, Cora^d'a and St Eusta'tia, 
Swedish, St Bartholomew. 



Exercises in Votaoes and Travels. 

Describe the Ptoama route from Boston to San Francisco. The ^ca- 
ragua route frtmi New Yor^ The Tehuaatepee route from Philadelphia. 
Txavel from Vera Cruz to Mezica From Mexico to Santa F6. How 
wcNild you oonyey a caigo of mahogany and saisaparilla from Omoa to Provi- 
dmee, R. L 1^ A totage ftom Salem, Mass., to Truxillo, Hond., and 
tteoce to BAyaaa and BeUtimore. 

▼ana. Other town*. Bzports. •* Pobto Rico. San Juan. -^Sav Dominoo. 
IVosUtes. Hayti Capital. Dominica. CapitaL — Jamaica. Ciiaf towns. 
Bogfiah islands. French. Danish. Dutch. Swedish. 
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CHAPTEB ▼. 

founcAL myisioNs of south amebica. 

1 1. Inhabitants and Counteibs. 

In 3ompanson wiih the extent and fertility of Soath 
America, the population is small, consistiiig of the aborigi- 
nes, or native Indians, the whites, the African Negroes, with 
Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Samboes. The whites ore chiefly 
of Spanish and Portuguese origin. In Guiana there are a 
few English, Dutch, and French. South America is politi- 
cally divided into a number of states, as follows: The 
republics of Venezuela, New Grena'da, Ecuador^ PerA', Bo- 
.Ifv'ia, Chile, La Pl&'ta, Uruguay', and Paraguay'; the empire 
of Brazil' ; llie colonies of British, Dutch, and fVench Guia'- 
na ; and the unsettled country of Patago'nia. 

i 2. Ybnezubla. 
Area, 426,712 aqaan miles. Population, 1,856,000. 

VENtzueLA is a republic, and is remarkable for its exten* 
■ive plains and its rich vegetable productions. The northern 
part IS traversed by a range of the Andes, and its southern 
portion by the Pari'ma group of mountains and plateaus; 
while its middle portion forms the basin of the River Orinoca 
The chief exports are cacao, coflee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, 
sarsaparilla, and dyewoods. 

CaraccoA, the capital, is near the northern coast, on a de- 
clivity 2280 feet in elevation. It is memorable for thogreat 
earthquake of 1812, which destroyed 12,000 of its inhabitants. 
Lft Guay'ra, 16 miles distant, on the coast of the Caribbe'an 

South Amb&icul Popnlatioii. Whitee. Political divi8iona.—yBKBSuaLA. 
Pbyiioal aape^ta. Cazaccas. La Guayra. Other towna. — Naw Obsxasa. 
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Sea, is its seaport Other important towns, Valen'oia, 
Co'io, Truxillo, Mer'ida, Comana', and AngostA'ra. 



S 3. New Gbxnida. 
Area, 884,664 wquMn miles. Poimlation, 2,948,054. 

This state occupies the north-west part of South America, 
and includes the &thmus of Panama'. It consists of elevat- 
ed table lands extending northward fiom the Knot of Fas'to, 
on the southern frontier, to the sea coast The soil is fertile, 
producing cotton, grain, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and indigo ; 
and the mines yield gold, silver, pl&t'ina, emeralds, copper, 
lead, and salt The Isthmus of Fanamft' forms one of the 
departments of the state, and contains the towns of Pana- 
ma', Cha'gres, Por'to Bello, and Vera'gua. 

Bogota', the capital, is in the interior, on a beautiful, fer- 
tile plain, 8730 feet above the sea level. Carthage'na, San'ta 
Marsha, and Hon'da are situated on the northern coast; 
P<^payan' and Pasto in the south. 



§ 4. Ecuador. 
Area, 825,000 aqiiare miles. Population, 665,000. 

Ecuador is a republic, and resembles New Gren&'da in 
climate, soil, and productions ; and contains some of the 
remarkable summits of the Andes — r Chimbora'zo, Pichin'- 
cha, Cotop&x'i, and Antisa'na. 

Qui'to, the capital, is situated under the equator, on an 
elevated plateau, 9543 feet above the level of the sea. The 
city is well built and handsome ; the churches are splendid ; 
it possesses all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, in 
a situation of unrivalled grandeur and beauty. Gnayaquir, 
on the Pacific, is distinguished for its excellent harbor and 
extensive commerce. Riob&m'ba, Ld ja, and Ja^n' are among 
the other important towns. 

Sitnatioii. Aapects. Sofl. ProductionB. Minerals. Isthmus of Faniima. 
Towns. Bogota. Other cities. —- Eovadob. SnmmiU of the Andes within 
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Area, 090,000 iqiun iuiIm. Popolatioii, 2^127,008. 

PsEu is noted for the variety of its climate and prodac 
tions, and its mines of the precious metals. 

lA'tna, the capital, is situated on the Bi'mac, in a delight- 
ful valley, 7 miles from the seaport of Callao^ on the Paafic 
C^a^co, about 260 miles from the ocean, was the cajAtal of 
the ancient empire of the Incas. It was regarded by the 
natives as a sacred city, and contained the celebrated temple 
of the sun. It was originally connected with Qui'to by two 
immense causeways 1500 miles in length. Arequi'pa, Ari'ea, 
and Pfty'ta are conaidemble towns on the coast 



$6. Bolivia. 

Ar8a,37MiOB4«ar«BilM. PopvUtioB, 1,700,000. 

Bolivia was once a part of Peru. Though mining is ex« 
tensively carried on, the chief pursuit of the people is agri- 
culture. The western part of BoUv'ia is traversed by the 
ranges of the Andes, in which are some of the loftiest sum- 
mits ; while in the eastern part are the extensive plains of 
Mo'jos and Chiqui'tos. Between the Andes and the Pacific 
is the Desert of Ataca'ma. 

Chuqtma'cat the <»pital, is situated on a plaiui in the cen- 
tral part of the state. La Fiz» north-west of the capital, is 
the chief commercial city of Bolivia; it is elevated 12,150 
feet above the sea level Poto'si, formerly a large and opu- 
lent city, celebrated for its rich silver mines, is situated at 
the height of 13,330 feet above the sea^ on the western 
declivity of the Cer'ro-de-Poto'si. This mountain seems to 
consist entirely of silver ore, of different degrees of richness*. 
Gobi ja is a little village in the Desert of Ataca'ma, and de- 
serves notice as being the only seaport of the repuhha 

it Quito. Guayaquil. Other towns. -^ Pbbd. Lima. Cusco. Other towni. 
— BouTZA. Aapectt. Desert. Chnquisaca. La Pas. PotosL Oohya.-^ 
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AiM,m,2MiqMn]iulM. PopiiktiBii^ 1,008,0001 

C9is.]B 18 the best governed and most prosperous state in 
South America^ and consists of a long, narrow territory, ex- 
teading 1200 miles along the Pacific coast It presents a 
plain, ^radnaJily rising in elevation as it recedes from the 
coast and approaches the Andes. The maritime part is 
intersected by three ridges, running parallel with the Andes ; 
the midland part is generally level, of great fertility, and a 
delightful climate. This state is the most thickly-settled 
portion of South America. Agriculture is the leading pur- 
suit ; the. commerce is lai^e and increasing * and the mining 
of copper and silver is extensive. 

ScufOi&'go, the capital, is on a plain, about 90 miles from 
the se€L It is ^connected by a railroad with Valparai'so, the 
chief seaport of iChi'4e, which stands on the Pacific, and has- 
a fine harbor. Coqnim1)o, Copia'po, Cone^p'cion, and Val- 
div'ia are among the other important places. 

§ 8. Ths Ajloentinb Republic. 
Area, 796,000 flquare mslm. PtopioUtion, 890,400. 

This is an entensive coantry, distinguished f&t its immense 
plains, cfldled pampas, on which vast heids of wild horses 
and cattle roam at large. The confederation consists of 
thirteen states and the territory of Gmnd Chaco, of which 
the city of Buenos Afres is the capital, situated on the 
south bank of the Rt'o de 1& Pl&'ta. It is one of the princi- 
fial cities of South America, and distinguished both for its 
literary and commercial activity. C5rriSn'tes, Cordo'ra, 8ftn 
Ja&u', and Mendo'za are other principal towns. 

Ckjlb. MAritiBic part HidUmdput. CompftriMzu ^kjgofs^Xtamf Hinioa 
Smitu^o. YAlpanuso. Other towns. — Bubnos Atbes. States. City of 
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i 9. Ueuouat, ok Banda Oriental. 

▲km, 75fiOO iqiiar* iuiIm. PopokliMi, 250,000. 

Urvouat is a small state, lying between the Atlaatio 
ocean and the La Pl&'ta and Urdguaj' RiveTS. It has a fer- 
tQe soil, healthful climate, and a favorable sitaation for com- 
merce. Mon'tevideo, the capital, is on .the north bank of 
the Rl'd de li Pla'ta, near its mouth. 

I 10. Paraouat. 

AiMv S4,000 ■quwe miles. PopalatloB* 300,000. 

Paraquat is a small inland state, lying between the Piara- 
n&' and Paraguay' Bivers. Its surfisLce is level, soil fertile, 
and climate healthy. Its most noted production is m&t'te» 
called Paraguay tea. The chief towns are Asuncion' ^ the 
capital, Villa Ri'ca, and VilOa Eeal'. 

S 11. Empire of Brazil. 

Aim, 8,006,000 tqniKiiiUei. FopiiUtkm, 6,065,000 

Brazil occupies about one third of the South American 
continent, and is one of the richest countries in the world 
in vegetable and mineral productions. The climate, for the 
mojt part is mild and gemal ; the soil rich ; and the sur&ce 
divei;^i&ed with mountains and valleys, hills and plains. It 
is politically divided into nineteen provinces. The white in- 
habitants are principally Portuguese, or of Portuguese origin. 
Much of the country has never been explored, and is occu 
pied by savage tribes of independent Indians. 

Ri'o Janei'ro is the capital and chief city of the empire 
It is situated on a bay of the Atlantic, which forms one of 
the best harbors in the world. Bahia, or San Salvaddr', on 
the strait leading to the Bay of AU Saints, is the rival of the 
capital in commerce. PemambA'co, iNataP, Maranh&m', Pa- 
ra^ are all important places. 

BneuM Ayras. Other towni. — UiiueuAT. Montevideo. — Pahaquat. 
Tea. Chief towns.— BsAxiL. Clinuite. SoiL Surfitoe. XHtLUo&b. White 
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§ 12 GVIAHA. 

Area, 162^00 iqiure mllM. Popvlattoii, 218^6. 

GmANA comprises three colonies, severally belonging to 
Great Britain, Holland, and France. ' 

Dbherara, or British Gaiana, is the western portion, and 
includes the three colonies of Demera'ra, Berbice^ and Esse- 
qui'bo. The chief towns are Georgetown, the capital, and 
New Amsterdam. 

Surinam, or Dntch Guiana, is the middle portion, and con- 
sists of unhealthy marshes, drained by canals. P&ram&r'ibo, 
the capital, is on the Surin&m River. It has a good harbor 
and extensive commerce. 

Cayenne, or French Guiana, is the eastern portion. It is 
divided into two districts — Cayenne' and SinnamarL Cay* 
enn^y on the island of that name, is the capital 

§ 13. Patagonia. 

Are&, 350,000 square milM. Popolatioii, 120,000. 

This territory, comprising the southern point of the conti* 
nent, is wholly occupied by Indians, who are in a savage 
state, and of remarkably large stature. 

EZERGISBS IN VOTAOES AND TRAVELS. 

Describe a voyaee from New York to Bio Jan^ro. Thenoe to Buenos 
Ayres. From La Guayra to Panama by sea and land. The same as a 
■ea Toyage. Voyage from Oayenne to Asuncion. From Valpaxaiso to 
Oallao, touching at the intermediate ports. From CSarthagena to Boston. 
A cargo of oofifee from Bio Janeiro to Proridenoe. Describe the overland 
route from Buenos Ayres to Valpexjiiso. Ship a canipo of hides and horns 
at Montevideo, and select a market in the Umted States. 

population. Indians. Bio Janeiro. Bahia. Other towns. — Ouiana. Col- 
onleB. Demerara. Surinam.. Cayenne. — Pataooitia. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF EUROPE. 

§ 1. Inhabitants and Countries. 

Europe surpasses all other continents in wealth, intel- 
ligence, and general civilization. It is characterized by the 
irregularities of its shape and surface, and its numerous inland 
seas, gulfs, peninsulas, and headlands. The inhabitants of 
Europe include many varieties, but the prevailing races are 
the Teuton'ic, Cel'tic, and Slavo'niaiL In the greater part 
of the continent these races are mixed, but the blood is 
purely Teuton'ic throughout Iceland, ScandinaVia, round the 
Gulf of Both^nia, in Denmark, Germany, and the east of 
England, from Portsmouth to the Tyne. ITie pure C^l'tic is 
coined to the north and north-west of Spain, the south and 
»auth-west of France, a part of the Grisdns' and Switzer- 
land, and some part of Great Britain and Ireland. The Sla* 
vo'nian is widely dispersed in Middle Ktissia. These three 
races have been much improved, by mixture, in appearance, 
energy, and versatility of mind. At present the Teuton'ic 
race, including the inhabitants of North America and the 
British colonies, considerably outnumber the C^l'tic, though 
its numbers were far inferior in ancient times. The TefitSn'- 
ic variety has subdued, and even exterminated the other 
varieties in its progress towards the west It is undoubtedly 
the most vigorous, both in body and mind, and seems des- 
tined to conquer and civilize the whc^ w<»ld. it is a 
singular fact, whatever the cause may be, that the Celts are 
invariably Roman Catholic, while the Teutonic popolatioo 
is inclined to Protestantism. Various other races inhabit 
Europe, as the Turks, Finns, the Samoiedes', who live on 
the shores of the White Sea and in the north-east of Rdssia, 

ExTROPB. Its* points of excellence. Cliaracteristies. PreTaiUng races. 
Teutonic countries. Celtic countries. Slaronic countries. Comparat^ i 
bers of the Teutonic and Celtic races. Superiority of the Teatonie 
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and the Hongariaiis. There are many mixed Tartar tifbea, 
chiefly in the sonth and east of RAssia; also Jews and 
Gypsies, who live among aU nations, yet mix with none. 

The governments of Europe are chiefly monarchical ; and 
in almost every European state we find the citizens divided 
into four distinct classes. The first is that of the nobility, 
which exists in most states, with the exception of Norway 
Switzerland, and the Turkish empire, liie second class 
is formed of the clergy. The third class is composed of 
the citizens, or inhabitants of towns ; these enjoy peculiar 
rights and privileges in most countries. The fourth class 
includes the peasants,, and fonns the mass of the population. 

Europe may be divided into three sections, as follows : 
Central, comprising Great Britain, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, and Germany ; Semth- 
em, ecnnprising Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Greece ; 
and Northern, comprising Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. 

1 2. Grbat Bxitaik and Lieland. 

Asoa,122»M0t<|muemikf. PofndRtioii, 27»676,824. 

This is the richest and most powerful kingdom in the 
world. The head of the government is in the British Isles, 
which lie west of Europe, and comprise England; Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland These, with its possessions in every 
quarter of the globe, constitute the British empire. It is 
one of the " Five Great Powers " which control the political 
destinies of Europe. In the extent, variety, and perfection 
of its manufactures, in its commerce, and in its navy, Great 
Britain surpasses all other nations. The form of government 
is that of a limited hereditary monarchy, and the supreme 
power is^vested in a king, or queen, and pariiament The 
parliament consists of two branches, viz., the Bouse of 
Xmrds and the House of Commons. The House of Lords 
is composed of bishops, and hereditary peers of five different 
ranks, viz., dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. 
The House of Commons is ooinposed of representatives 
elected by the people. The Episcopal form of church gov- 
ernment, of which the sovereign is the head, is the state- 
established religion in England and Ireland, and the Presby* 



nteir respeetiTe relSgions. Vsrious other tw^9, GoTeniiQwts in Burope 
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twriaa form, that of Scotland. There is, however, the most 
complete tolemtion of all other religious sects throughout tiie 
empure. The most perfect degree of personal freedom is 
guarantied in Britain by the Habeas Corpus act,—- which 
secures to the suspected prisoner a trial or libention within 
a limited time,— the trial by jury, the liberty of the press, 
liberty of conscience, th^ right of franchise, and the total 
abolition of slavery. Each city and municipal borough has 
the election of its own separate corporate officers. The 
colonies have each a governor appointed by the crown. 

England is ih6 largest and most important part of the 
Island of Great Britain, and is renowned for its splendid 
cities, its high cultivation, its numerous railways and canals, 
and its universities. 

London, the capital of the kingdom, is the greatest city in 
Europe. 'It excels all other cities in wealth, commerce, 
literature, science, arts, and charitable institutions. It is 
situated on both sides of the River Thames, 45 miles firom 
the sea Among the many splendid edifices in London are 
the Parliament Houses, Westminster Abbey, and St Paul's 
Cathedral. Lat 51' 30' 48" N. ; Ion. 0** 6' 38" W. 

Liverpool, on the Mersey, near its mouth, is, next to Lon- 
don, the greatest commercial emporium, and the principal 
place of trade with the United States. 

PiMTtsmouth is the great rendezvous of the British navy. 
Manchester is famed for its cotton manufactures ; Birming? 
ham, for its hardware ; Sheffield, for its cutlery ; Leeds, for 
Its woollen cloths; Newcastle, for its coal mines; Oxford 
and Cambridge, for their universities; Bath, Bristol, and 
Cheltenham, as watering-places ; and Dover, as being the 
town nearest to France. The electric telegraph crosses the 
Straits of Dover from this place to Calais'. A mail route 
from London to Alexandria passes through France to Mar« 
seilles. A line of steamers runs from Southampton to 
Alexandria direct 

Wales is a rugged, mountainous peninsula on the west 
of England, abounding in iron, lead, copper, and coal. 
Swansea, Newport, Cardiff) and Caernarvon are its principal 
ports. Holyhead is the chief packet station for communica- 
tion with Ireland. 

Scotland occupies the northern part of the Island of Great 

Points of ezcellenee. Government. Parliament. — England. London 
Public edifloea. liverpooL Portamouth. Manchester. Binntnirliam. Shel^ 
field. Leeds. Newcastle. Oxford and Cambridge. Bath, Bristol, and CW' 
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Britain, and is noted for its wild mountain scenery, and its 
beaatifttl lakes. The Grampian Hills divide it into two 
parts — the Highlands in the north, and the Lowlands in 
the soath. The Lowland Scotch are distinguished for intel- 
ligence, morality, and religious feeling. The Highlanders 
are of Celtic origin. 

EdinbuTgh^ the capital, is the chief seat of the law courts 
of Scotland, and has long been noted for its learned societies 
and its university. Glasgow, Paisley, and Perth are cele- 
brated for their manufactures ; Melrose, for the ruins of its 
ancient abbey; Aberdeen, for its university; and Dundee 
for its linen manu&ctures. 

Ireland is an island, celebrated for its verdure, and hence 
it is called the ** Emerald Isle." The surface is generally 
level, with swelling hills and a few mountains of moderate 
height The bogs furnish ample supplies of peat for fuel 
Potatoes and oats furnish the chief food of the inhabitants ; 
but beef, butter, pork, mutton, and other provisions are pio- 
-duced in great quantities for the English markets. Linen is 
the chief article of manufacture. 

Dublin is the chief city of Ireland, situated at the head of 
a beautiful bay. It is one of the finest cities in the United 
Kingdom ; its university is one of the most richly endowed 
in Europe. Cork, in the south of Ireland, is the second city 
in importance. Belfast, Londonderry, Galway, and limer- 
ick are also places of note. 



§ 3. The Netherlands. 

Area, 18»64d squan miles. Population, 8,962,625. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, or Holland, is a 
low, level country, some parts even lying below the level of 
the sea, and protected from inundation by immense dikes, 
or embankments of earth. Canals are almost as common as 
roads, and serve the same purpose. The soil is highlv culti- 
vated ; the meadows and pastures are rich and productive. 
Butter and cheese of superior quality are articles of exten- 
sive conmierce ; wheat, flax, and madder are raised in the 
northern parts. The Dutch are distinguished for frugality, 
neatness, and industry. Freedom in religious worship is 

fow, ftc— Ibbland. Productions. Dublin. Cork. Other towns. — Hoxr 
tJLKD. Ti09 of the country. Soil. Products. Of the Dutch people. The 
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allowed to alL Their syBtem of education is exoelleiii 
The government is a constitutional monarchy. 

The Hague, the capital, is situated near the coast, and 
communicates with all the principal places of the kingdom 
by means of canals. Amsterdam is the largest, richest, and 
most populous city. It was once the first commercial city in 
Europe. It is situated between Zuy'der-Zee and Haarlem 
Lake, and is noted for its vast ship yards, its state house, 
which is built on 13,000 piles, and for its canals, which divide 
it into nearly a hundred islands. Egtterdam, on the Meuse» 
is next in commercial importance. 



i 4. BSLOIVK. 

Area, 11,313 square mUea. PopuUtvm, 4,459,090. 

The Kingdom of Belgium is the most densely populated 
country in Europe. The surface is level, and the soil richi 
and highly cultivated. The people are industftous and skil- 
ful in manufactures. The western provinces are chiefly 
devoted to maritime pursuits ; in the central, manufactures 
are mostly prosecuted ; while in the south, agriculture is the 
chief occupation. Belgium is Boman Catholic by law. The 
government is a ^constitutional monarchy. 

Br^s'selSy the capital, on a branch of the Sjheldt, is one of 
the finest cities in Europe, and is noted for its laces and car- 
pets. Waterloo, 10 miles south of Brus'sels, is the inemora- 
ble battle field where Napoleon Bonaparte was defeated by 
the allied armies in 1815. Antwerp is an important seaport 
on the Scheldt Ghent is the ancient capital of Flanders. 
The manufacture of cotton goods has, of late, become a 
flourishing branch of industry. 

Hagae. Amsterdam. Rotterdam. — Belgium, Sarftice. Soil. Peopl«w 
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§ 5, Fbanob. 
AiMt 203,796 square suleB. Popniatioii, 35,781,fi28w 

Fbancs is at present an empire, and one of the lar- 
gest and most powerful nations of Europe. In literature, 
EfciencjS, and the arts the French hold a high rank among the 
enlightened nations of the earth. They excel in the beauty 
of their manufactures; silks, linens, woollens, wines, and 
brandy form the chief articles of export 

Paris, the capital, on the Seine River, is the gayest city in 
Europe, abounding in magnificent edifices palaces, prome- 
nades, public gardens, fountains, and plac^ of amusement 
Lyons, the second city of France as regards population, 
'wealth, and commerce, as situated on the Rhone. It is the, 
greatest manufacturing town in France, being noted for ita 
silk goods and gold and silver stu^s. . 

IV^seilles is a large seaport on the Gulf of Lyons. Bcur* 
deaux is famous for its wines. Brest, on the Atlantic coast, 
and Toulon, on the Mediterranean, are the chief naval sta- 
tions. Rouen is the great centre of cotton manufactures. 
Versailles is the seat of a magnificent palace. Havre is the 
seaport of Paris, at the mouth of the Seine. Rochelle is a 
great commercial city on the Atlantic coast Calais is a for- 
tified seaport town of France, on the Strait of Dover, and is 
rioted as being the nearest port to England. It has daily 
sleam communication with Dover, which is 26 miles distant 
There is also a submarine telegraph connecting the two 
places. 

The Island of (Corsica belongs to France. Ajaccio, ( A-yat'- 
cho,,) the chief town, is noted as the birthplace of JNapoleon 
Bonaparte. 

§ 6. SWITZEELAND. 

Area, 15,261 square miles. Population, 2,990,116. 

Switzerland is noted for the grandeur of its natural 
scenery and the freedom pf its political institutions. It is 
situated in. Central Europe, between 45** 50' and 47° 50' N. 
lat, and 5° 55' and 10° 30' E. Ion. ; length 216 miles, breadth 
75 to 140 miles. It belongs to the region of the Central 

Points of excellence. Mannfkctores. Paris. Lyons. Marseilles. Bordeaux. 
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Alps, extending between Mont Blanc, in Savoy, and fha 
Gross Glockner, in the Tyrol The immense mass of Mount 
St Gothard forms the centre of a system of mountains cor- 
ered with perpetual snow and glaciers. The Alps cover ail 
the central, southern, and south-eastern portion of the coun- 
try, and occupy more than one half its surface. The Jura 
mountains extend along the N. W. borders, and between 
these is an undulating table land, 135 miles in length, firom 
the Lake of Geneva, in the S. W., to the Lake of Constance, 
in the N. E. Its extreme breadth is 60 miles. Next the 
Alps it is 2000 feet above the sea, sloping towards the Jura, 
where it is 1350 feet 

The high Alps form vttst reservoirs, whence issue thou- 
sands of fertilizing torrents. The chief rivers flow by the 
Rhine to the North Sea, by the Rhone to the Mediterranean, 
by the Ticino to the Po and Adriatic, and by thd Inn to the 
Danube and Black Sea. No country in Europe, except 
Scandinavia, has so many lakes in proportion to its extent 
The climate of Switzerland, owing to its elevation and 
other causes, is much more severe than might be expected 
from its midway position between the equator and the north, 
pole. It presents the greatest extremes and the most violent 
contrasts. Vegetation corresponds with the extremes of cli- 
mate. In the Valais, the fig and grape ripen at the foot of 
the ice-clad mountains, while near their summits the rhodo- 
dendron and the lichen grow at the limit of the snow line. 
The great wealth of Switzerland consists in its rich and 
excellent pastures, which in summer support vast numbers 
of cattle. 

Switzerland is a confedemted republic, composed of 22 
cantons, united in a perpetual league. By the new constitu- 
tion of 1848, the federal assembly is composed of two 
divisions, a national council and a senate, and Berne was 
chosen as the capital or federal city. Geneva is the most 
celebrated city of Switzerland ; it is chiefly distinguished as 
a seat of learning. 

§ 7. Austria. 

Area, 267,830 square miles. Popnlatioii, 87,388,458. 

The Empire of Aus7 ria is one of the largest, most pop* 
ulcus, ai>i powerful cot ntries in Europe. It is composed of 
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seyeral nations, embracing ahnost every grade of civiliza- 
tion, and 18 one. of the " Five Great Powers." It includes 
every variety of sorface and soil ; its forests are vast in 
extent, and it is one of the richest mineral countries in 
Surope. The provinces of Austria Proper, Tyrol, and Stp- 
ia are German ; Ulyria, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Dalma- 
tia, Transylvania, and the military frontier are Slavonian; 
Hungary, with Slavonia and Croatia, are Magyar ; Galicia 
and Bukovina are Polish ; and Venetian Lombardy is Italian. 
Vienua, the capital of the empire, is situated on the right 
bank of the Danube. It is one of the most splendid cities 
of Europe. Among other important places in Austria are 
Prague, BrAnn, OimiUtz, Presbm^, Bt!kda, Pesth, Trieste^ 
Gratz, Z&ra, Venice, and Mil'an. 



§ 8. Prussia. 
Aiw, 107,900 sqnaie miles. Population, 16,846,025. 

The Kingdom ot Prussia comprises two distinct terri- 
tories — one portion bordering on Russia, the other traversed 
by the Biver Rhine. Between these are several small Ger- 
man states. This monarchy has been built up in modem 
times, by conquest and diplomacy, and is now one of the 
•* Five Great Powers " that control the political destinies of 
Europe. The surface is genemlly level, consisting chiefly 
oi extensive plains. The products of the country are grain, 
cattle, iron, coal, salt, and amber. The manufactures are 
woollens, linens, silk and cotton goods, porcelain, and hard' 
ware. 

Berkn is the capital, situated on the Spree. It is a mag- 
nificent city, and celebrated as the seat of litemture, science, 
and the arts. Dantzic, near the Baltic, has an extensive 
commerce and great wealth. Among other important places 
are Rugen, Stettin, and Konigsberg, on the Baltic ; Coblentz, 
Cologne, and Dds'seldorf, on the Rhine. 

doflcription. The German provinces. SlaTonian. Ma^ar. Polish. ItaUan 
Vienna. Other important towns. » P&uasiA. Divisions. This monarchy, 
how formed. Surface. Products. Berlin. Dantsic. Other seaports. Towns 
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§ 9. Gbucart. 

Areft, 24i,6di fqwure milea. PopiUatiom 90,164,39S. 

Gbrmant, a country of Central Eurme, is situated be« 
tween 44** 48' and /4^ 50' N. lat, and 6** and 20** E. Jon.; 
within these limits i; comprises all the countries belonipag 
to the Germanic Confederation, consisting of thirty-eight 
sovereignties, (including four free cities.) It is hounded N. 
by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic ; E. by Poland* 
Galicia, Hungary, and Croatia ; S. by Istria, the Adriatic^ 
Italy, and Switzerland; and W. by France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. This alliance of states was formed to 
secure the integrity of their laws and their respective terri- 
tories, and to maintain' the peace and order of the whole. 
The confederation is represented by an assembly, called the 
Diet, composed of deputies from the different states, the 
seat of which is at Frmkfwt on ike Mam. The Emperor 
of Austria presides over the assembly. 

Germany, in its reliefs, is divided natuxally into thr^e 
regions — the upper or southern region, the middle or the 
region of plateau, and the. lower or northern region. The 
clunate is in general temperate and healthful; it yaries 
greatly in different quarters. Grain is the staple production 
of the north, and the vine is extensively cultivated in the 
south. Fine cattle and sheep are abundant. Grermany is 
rich in minerals. Agriculture is skilfully conducted, manu* 
factures are numerous, and commerce is extensive. 

Tile Germans are distinguished for their industry and per- 
severance. General education in Grermany is of a higher 
order than in any other country of Europe ; in many of the 
states the common schools are excellent, especially in Sax* 
ony and Thuringia. There are many universities, and nu- 
merous gynmasiums, lyceums, academies, learned societies, 
and richly furnished public libraries in the different statea 

The cities of Germany are very numerous, and many of 
them splendid. Frankfort is a famous commercial city, situ- 
ated on both sides of the Eiver Main, and is noted as being 
the seat of the German Diet Mimichy the capital of Bava- 
ria, is celebrated for its 'museums of paintings and ancient 

on the Rhine. — Gbbmant. Its limits. What countries does it embrace? 
Boundaries. Objects of the union. Diet. Capital. Face of the country. 
Climate. Productions of the north and south. Of industrial pursuits. The 
Otrman people. Education, &o. Of cities. Frankfort Munich. Aiz-la-Cha 
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aenlptaTe, and is rich in choice works of art. Ah>la' Chqpilb*, 
a frontier city of Rhenish Prussia, is remarkable for its miner- 
al hot baths, and as having been the favorite residence of 
the Emperor Charlemagne. Biamburg, on the Elbe, is the 
principal commercial city of Germany. Its trade embracer 
every article bought or sold in Germany ; it is visited by the 
ships of almost ail nations. Le^sic, in Saxony, is the grand 
emporium of the book trade in Germany. At its Easter fair 
about six hundred booksellers assemble to settle their annual 
accounts, and the new-year and Michaelmas fairs are attend- 
ed by a vast concourse of people from most countries of 
IBturope and Western Asia. 

Tn QaxacAX.SxATBt. 

I. Awtfia. Hotetein-Oldenborg. 

Pniaaia. Anlialt-Desaau. 

BaTsria. Anhalt-Bemburg. 

Bazony. Anhalt-Coethen. 

Hanoyer. Sohwavslrarg-SoiidenhMifleB. 

Wurtcmberg. Sehwarsboig-BudoLstadt. 

H. Baden. ' QohenzoUera-HechmBeo. 

Hesse-CasseL Hohenzollem-Sigmaimgea. 

Hesse-Dannstadt. lichtenstein. 

Holstein and Lauenbaxg. ' Waldecb. 

Luxemburg. Reuss-Grdtz. 

m. Knns-wick. B«u8s-Schleits. 

Mecklenbug-S^wem. Lippe-6<^aiienbiBg.^ 

Nassau. Lippe-Detmold. 

lY. Saxe-Weomar. Hesse-Hombuxg. 

Saxe-Ooburg. Labeck. 

aaxe-Meinlngcn. Ftankfixrt. 

3axe-HUdburKhaiig«n. Bremen. 

Hecklenburg-Strelits. JBamburg. 

§ 10. Spain. 
Area, 176,670 square mileB. Population, 14,223,219. 

Spain was once the most powerfld kingdom in EurY)pe. 
but is now one of the feeblest. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce languish under the oppressive exactions of a 
corrupt government Spain is naturally the most fruitful 
country of Europe, being blessed with a fertile soil and 
delightful climate. 

Madrid', the capital, on the M&nzana'res, a tributary of the 
Tagus, is situated on a plateau, 2000 feet above the sea. It 
is a dull, but superb city, the royal palace occupying, with 
its gardens, a space of nearly eighty acres. Cd'aiz, on the 
island of Leon^ on the S. W. coast, is the chief commercial 

peEo. Hamburg. Leipdc. Table of aUtes. — Spain. Bffects of the gDvetiii- 
ment on indust]^. Madrid. Cadiz. Seyille. San Sebastian. FeiroL Baro** 
98* 
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city of Spain, and has one of the strongest fortresses. SSt^* 
Ole, once the residence of the Moorish kings, is situated on 
the Guidali^ulv'ir. It is the port from which Magellan 
sailed on his voyage of circumnavigation, in 1519. San 
Seb&s'tian is one of the finest towns in Spain, and a place 
of mnch trade, on the Bay of Biscay. 

FerroF, in tiie N. W. of Spain, is one of the principal 
naval stations, with a fine natural harbor, defended by for- 
midable batteries. Barcelo'na, on the Mediterranean, is a fiine 
city, and has considerable trade. Valencia, on the Taria 
Biver, is one of the most industrious towns in Spain. Mal- 
aga, so famous for its grapes, wines, almonds, and other 
fruits, is a fortified city on the southern coast 

Gibrdlftar, on a spacious bay at the southern extremity of 
Spain, belongs to Great Britain, and is the strongest and 
most remar^ble fortress in Uie world. It is a rock, forming 
a promontory, 3 miles long from N. to S., and from 1200 to 
1400 feet in height, and aknost surrounded by the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

• § 11. Portugal. 
Area, 84,600 fqnara milflf. PopuUtioB, 8,412,000. 

Portugal was once the first commercial kingdom in Eu- 
rope. The Portuguese navigators first opened to Europe the 
route to India, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Portugal is now one of Ihe weakest states. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts are neglected ; and education is 
in a backward condition. 

Lisbon, the capital, on the Tagus, is finely situated for 
trade, and has a safe and commodious harbor. Opor^, on 
the Dou'ro, is the second city, both in industry and commerce. 
The principal trade is in wines, both white and red. 



! 12. Italy. 

Area, 100,489 f quara nules. Population, 19,866,082. 

Italy is one of the most interesting countries in the world. 
It was once the seat of the Koman empire. At the present 
time, it comprises the kingdom of r^aples, or the Two 

lona. Valencia. Malaga. GKbraltar. — Portuoax. The Portuguese. Preseut 
•onditioii. Lubcm. Oporto. -* Italy. States now included. Physical a^peoCt. 
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Stcifies, the States of the Chmch, the lepablic of S&n 
Mari'no, the grand duchy of Tuscany and Luc'ca, the 
duchies of Mo^dena and Far'ma, the kingdom of Lom'bardy 
and Venice, the kingdom of Sajrdi'nia, and the principality 
of M5n'aco. Italy has the loftiest moantains, the most beau- 
tiful plains, the richest soil, and the finest climate in Europe, 
and is unrivalled ^r the beauty and diversity of its scenery. 
in music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, the Italians 
excel all other nations. Agriculture languishes under the 
oppressive laws and customs to which the people are sub* 
jected- 

The Kingdom of Naples embraces the southern part of 
Italy, and the fine Island of Sicily. 

l^pks, the capital of the kingdom, and tne largest city in 
Italy, is noted for its swarms of beggars, its warm climate, 
and the beauty of the surrounding country. Mount Vesu- 
vius, and the ruins of Hercula'neum and Pomp^i'i are in its 
vicinity. 

The hlcmd of Sicily is the largest, finest, and most beauti- 
ful island in the Mediterranean, producing in abundance 
sugar, wheat, grapes, oranges, dates, &;c. Here is the cele- 
brated volcano Mount Etna. Faler'mo, Messi'na, Cata'nia, 
and Sj^racnse are the chief cities. 

The Popedom, sometimes called the States of the Church, 
occupies the centre of Italy, and is governed by the pope. 

Rome, on tiie Tiber, anciently the capital of the Roman 
. empire, and now the capital of the Papal States, is among 
the most celebrated spots on the face. of the earth. It is 
noted for its temples, palaces, and monuments of splendid 
architecture, and interesting on accbimt of its majestic ruins. 
Here is St Peter's Church, the noblest of cathedrals ; the 
V&tican, or pope's palace ; the Cdlosse'um, or ruins of the 
great amphitheatre. 

San Marino is a small republic, under the protection of 
the pope. \ 

Tuscany is the most flourishing and best governed portion 
of Italy ; it is a grand duchy. Florence, on the Ar'no, is the 
capital, and one of the finest cities in Europe ; it is noted 
for its paintings and sculpture. Leghorn, on the Mediterra- 
nean, is the first commercial city in Italy. 

Parma, Modena, and* Lucca are small states, called duch- 
ies, lying next north of Tuscany. 

Fine arts. Bffeots of goTemment <m indtii^. Naples. CapitaL Sicily. 
. Vokaao. Towns. The Popedom. Rome. Ixxr what noted. San Maiinflu 
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SAEDiiru embraces the N. W. pordcoi of Italy aad tlie 
bland of Sardinia. TWm, the capital, on the Biver Po, ie 
one of the most regularly built towns in Europe, and it takes 
a high rank for its literary and scientific institutions. G^n'oa^ 
Nice, and Mai«n'go are celebrated places ; the former as the 
birthplace of Columbus, and the latter for one of the most 
brilliant of Napoleon's victories. Spez'ia, on the Mediterra- 
nean, possesses one of the finest harbors in Europe, and is 
the rendezvous of the American squadron in the Mediteixa* 
nean. 

Monaco is a small principality under the protectioa o£ 
Sardinia. 

LoMBARDT and Venice {<xm the northern and eastern part 
of lUily, and bolder on Austria, to which government they 
belong. They are fertile regions, and have been considered 
the granary- of Europe. Vefdce, the ancient capital, is one 
of the most remarkable cities in Europe, being built on 70 
islands, and having 500 bridges. It has canals for streets, 
and gondolas, or lK>ats, in place of carriages. Its history is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mtiany now the capital of the Xjombar^do-Venetian kiagp* 
dom* is a splendid city, famed for its cathedral, the exterior 
of whic|i, with its hundred spires, and its three thousand 
statues of various sizes, looks like a forest of marble. This 
city is distinguished as the centre of learning and the ar^s. 
Bres'cia, Cremo'na, and M&n'tua, Pa'dua, Vicdn'aa, and Ve« 
lo'na are also important places. 



/ J 13. TUEKET. 

Axetkt 189,470 square miles. Populfttion, 15,500,0001 

The Ottoman Empire, partly in South-eastern Europe and 
partly in Western Asia, comprises some of the most cele- 
brated, best situated, and naturally finest provinces of their 
respective continents. European Turkey is divided into 
nine provinces^: Roomelia, Thes^saly, Alba^nia, |)iertzego* 
vi'na, Bos'nia and Croa'tia, Ser'via, Bdlga'ria, WaJla'chia, and 
Molda'via. The government is an absolute monarchy, vested 
in a Sultan, who usually delegates his authority in civil and 
military affairs to the Gmnd Vizier, as his absolute lieuten* 

Tuscany. Florence. Leghorn. Parma, Modena, and Lucca. Sardinia. To^ 
^ Genoa and Marengo. Speaia. Mmiaoo. Lombardy and Venice. Cityol 
Yenioe. Milan. Other impcurtant plaoes. — Tpwut. The Oltoimaa mmpam 
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mmt* Tkere is a ConnciL composed of the priAcipalnniiiisteni 
of state, called the " Divan',** which makes all laws, decides 
smts, issdes firmans, &c. The imperial court is usually 
Btfled the " Sahiime Porte/' The governor of a province is 
cfldled a Fachi^ In religion, all the Turks, and a great part 
of the Albanians, are MMimfmedans ; the Greeks, WAHa'- 
chians, Molda'vians, Ser'vians, and Bdlgft'rians are members 
of the Gre^ Ckureh; the Armenians adhere to the Greek 
Chmch, and the Jews hold to the laws of Moses. The cli- 
mate is agreeable, and the soil fertile and productive. The 
most valuable fruits grow spontaneously, and the grain crops 
are generally more than sufficient for home consumption. 
Agriculture, however, is little understood, and less practised ; 
for such is the nature of the government that |»operty is 
inffecure, and industry is obstructed. 

Chnsiantinople, the capital, on the Bos'porus, is built on 
seven hills, and has a safe, capacious, and beautiful harbor. 
llie gilded domes and elegant minarets of its numerous 
mosques, rising from the bosom of the beautiful groves, give 
it a magnificent appearance at a distance ; but a nearer 
inspection presents a confused mass of narrow, winding, 
steep, and dirty streets, with low and gloomy houses. S&l- 
oni'ca, the second commercial city of European .Turkey, 
stands on the Gulf <^ Sftloiu'ca. Here was situated the 
Ohristian diareh to which St Paul addressed his two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

The three provinces or principalities of MoldatVia, Wal- 
ULOHiA, and Sbevia, of which Mssy, BuckariOf, and Bel- 
grade' are the capitals, are tributary to the Porte, but are 
otherwise independent 



S 14. GaEECS. 

Area, lS,t44 square mUea. Population, $96,220.' 

GauBCB is, in many respects, one of the most celebmted 
conntrieflp of the world. Formerly it was the seat of civili- 
zation, learning, litemture, and the arts, and the whole world 
was its tributary. Modem Greece is but a small province 
of its oace mighty dominion. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Turkish provinces of Albania and Thessaly; E. by the 

European Tvrkej. Froyiuees. OoTemment. The Divan. Sublime Porte. 
Padia. RelifldOB. Climate, fte. Constantinople. Saloniea. HoIdaTia, 
IPaUMhiai Ctt4 Mtii. ^GaasOB. Ifodem Greeoa BottAdiftei. Tttm 
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Archipelago; & and W. by the MediterraneaiL It x»m- 
prises three distinct portions: Hbli^as, or Greece Prop-^ 
er, the Morba» or Peloponnesas, and the Greek Islands of 
the Archipelago. The peninsula of the More'a is connected 
with the main land of ^Hellas by the Isthmus of Cor'inth. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, l^e pre- 
vailing religion is 4faat of the Greek church. The face (^ 
the country is uneven and rugged. . The soil is best adapted 
to pasturage, and the maiiagement of sheep is well umler* 
stood. Grains and choice tropical fruits are the staple pro- 
ductions. Athens, the capital, and one of the most celebrat- 
ed cities of the world, is situated near the Gulf of Egi'na. 
The antiquities of Athens are the great attraction — the 
Acrop'olis, or citadel; the remains of ancient temples, both 
within and without the walls; the ..harbor of the Piro'ns, 
five miles below the city. N&p'oli, in the More'a, iis a place 
of some trade ; it is strongly fortified^ fl^nd has an excellent 
harbor. Lep&n'to, Missolon'ghi, Cdr'inth, Navari'no, ^ar'ta* 
and'the Pass of Thermop'ylsB axe all renowned in history. 



f 15. Tkb Ionian Islands. 

The Ionian Republic comprises the Islands of Ceii'go, 
Z&n'te, Cephalo'nia, Ith'aca, Santa Mftu'ra, Paxo, and Cor'fu. 
They are under the protection of Great Britain. Qnfi^ is 
the capital The people axe chiefly Greeks and Italians. 
Wine, olive oil, and currants sxe the chief articles of trade 



f 16. EUBOFBAN KUSSIA. 

Ai«a, 1,006,871 iquare miles. Fopfolatton, 02,068,000. 

EuBOPBAN Russia lies between the Arctic Ocean on ihe N., 
and the Cauca'sian Mountains, Black Sea, and Danube Riv- 
er on the S., and comprises more than one half of Europe. 
It belongs for the most part to the great central ^lain of 
Europe. The settled population is ^vided into six great 
classes : nobles, clergy, citizens, peasants, serfs, and slaves. 
Public schools are subjected to the direct control of the gov- 
ernment The Greek church is the religion of the state. 

Sectioiis. Morea. Oorenunent. Religion. Fa oe of the country. Produee 
Athens. NapolL Other renowned places.— -loy UN AEFCBLZa GoTemmeat 
0Qifti.~Biao»BAv&U8Bu. Situstioau CiMses of the inhriwtfcnts. SdaM 
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BAssiB 18 one of the "Five Great Powers ' cf Europe. 
All power is vested in the Czar. He is the cc atral point of 
the administration of government He assumes the title of 
Autocrat of all the Russias. He delegates authority to the 
three great hoards of administration, which are the Council 
of the Empire, the Directing Senate, and the Holy Sfnod. 
The commerce of Etissia is very considerable, and internal 
traffic is annually increasing. Novgorod', on the Volga, is 
the great centre of inland* trade. Its annual fair is perhaps 
the largest in the world. Rye, oats, wheat, barley, hemp, 
and flu are .the chief productions, which, with iron, furs, 
leather, and tallow, form the principal articles of export 

St. FOersburg, on the Ne'va, at the h&id of the Gulf of 
Finland, is the capital, and one of the most magnificent cities 
in the world. Mos'cow, the former capital, is situated on the 
Moskwa Biver. It is memorable for its conflagration in 1812, 
' on the approach of the French army under Napoleon. War- 
saw, on the Vis'tula, was the capital of Poland, formerly the 
largest kingdom in Europe. Cron'stadt, situated on the Bay 
of Cron'stadt, 20 miles from St Petersburg, is the great naval 
station of the Btissian fleet in the Baltic. • Arghan'gel is sit- 
uated near the mouth of the Dwi'na : it has a flne harbor 
opening into the White Sea, and is the depot of merchan- 
dise destined for Siberia. Bi'ga is an important commercial 
town, situated at the head of the Gulf of Bi'ga. It is one 
of the most important fortresses m the Russian empire. 

Odessa, in Southern Rtissia, is the fiirst commercial town 
on the Black Sea. Sev&s'topol, on the W. coast of the 
Crime'a, is the principal naval station of Rtissia in the Black 
Sea. ABtrakh&n^ at the entrance of the Vol'ga into the Cas- 
pian Sea, is noted for its commerce, manufactures, and fish* 
eries. Cra'cow, the capital of the late repubhc of Cra'cow, 
was the ancient capital of Poland; it stanos on the Vis'tula» 
160 miles S. S. W. of Warsaw. 



1 17. Sweden. 

Aim, 170,096 iquare miles. Popolatioii, 8,dl6,6aa 

The KiNODOM OF Sweden forms the eastern portion of tho 
Scandinavian peninsula, as far north as the River Tome'a. 

tioxu BdigioiL Ita political relations. The czar. Boards of alministratioiL 
Ciwmeroe. NoTgorod. Froductioiis. St. Petersburg.' Moscow. Warsaw. 
Gmsta^ Ardluuigel. Biga. Odessa. Sevastopol. Astrakhan. Oncnm 
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It is chiefly a barren conntry, descending in Idrg slopes, and 
interrnpted by small level plains, and occasionnJly by imiges 
of hills. The most southerly portion is low and flat, and is 
the most fertile. The country is covered, in the greater part, 
\nth pine forests. Agriculture and manufactures are in a 
low condition : farmers cannot find a market for their surplus 
produce, and corporations monopolize every art and trade. 
The chief exports consist of iron, timber, copper, tar, and 
grain. Schools are established in every parish: ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred of the total population can 
read and write. The government is a sort of constitutional 
monarchy. 

Stock kolniy the capital, is situated upon a strait which 
connects the Malar Lake with an arm of the Baltic. The 
principal public buildings are placed on three islands, which 
are connected with the main land and with each other by 
several bridges. Up'sal, built on a gentle height and part of 
an adjoining plain in a very fertile country, is one of the 
most beautiful old-fashioned cities of Europe. Goth'tob^rg, 
three miles from the C&t'tegat, is the second town in the king- 
dom, with respect *to commerce, manufkctures, and popula- 
tion. Carlscro'na, on the S. £. coast, is a strong town, with 
a fine harbor. It is the station of the Swedish navy. 



§ 18. NOKWAT. 

Area, 122,006 iqiiare aules. Population^ 1,328,471. 

Norway occupies the western portion of the Scandina* 
vian peninsula. With few exceptions ^ the valleys only are 
inhabited. The chief resources of the people are their 
fisheries, cattle, and iron, copper, and silvear mines. Tka^ 
government is a limited monarchy. The executive power is ^^ 
vested in the King of Sweden ; but the legislative power 
is solely confided to the Stor-thing, or Parliament, com- 
posed of members elected by the people. Ckristiama, the 
capital,, stands at the head of a long fiord, on a low slope 
surrounded with beautiful heights. The f<»reign trade is con 
siderable. 

— SwxDBK. . Face of the wuntry. Of indiwtrial punuits. Ezpertk fidvea- 
tion. GoTemment. Stockholm. UpsaL Gothenburg. Carlscrona. — No»- 
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f 19.* Denmark. 
Arem, 21,856 iquare miles. . Population, 2,296,597. 

Denmark comprises the peninsula of Jutland, the islands 
of Zeaiand, F6'nen, Laaland, with the duchies of HoLs'tein 
and Lati'enburg. The fsLce of the oountry is similar to that 
of l^olland. ^e rugged and dreary islands of Faxoe and 
Iceland belong to this government Denmark was formerly 
on absolute monarchy; but in 1834 the king gave his people 
a firee constitution, relinquishing a la^e share of royal power. 

Copenhagen, the capitel, on &e Ismnd of Zealand, is one 
of the finest cities in Europe. It has an excellent harbor, 
and an extensive cozftmeroe. Elsindre', on the Sound, is the 
place where vetMels passing to and from the BAltio pay toll 
to DemnariL More than 18<000 vessels pMs this place in 
the eonrse of a yeiur. The tdUi^ yield a la^e retrenne to ih# 
goremment* 

StlRdlgfiS IN VotAGMBS AN0 TRAVALS. 

TrtkV«l hf ndhroHd fram Biambtirg to Tri^std, tosbSsib. tiui stUMs yod 
wmtkL eioMy the dtieA you i^M thxotuf h, and the batde fields on or near 
the route* Tmvel firom Bremen to £ake Gcmstuice. From DUaseldoif 
to Bai^ From liverpooi to Loadoo. Fiom London through Binning 
ham to Holyheadf and thence to Dublin and Glal^niy. Boute of a man 
steamer firom Liverpool to New YorL Trace a ship with a cargo of Kemp 
firem Cratistadt to Philadelphuu A cargo of Wheat fbm Odessa to Bris- 
UAf Bnglatid. A caigo of dried fruits and drugs mnn Sm^jma to Boston* 
Im^port a cargo of cotton from New Orleans into Ha^ft^ 

WAT. BeBonroes. Qovernmdnt. CfaiHluuiia*-^DsM|iABX. Faoe of thr 
eoontiy. GoTerxanent. Copenhagen. Bbuune. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 

I 1. Inhabitants and Countuss. 

Asia is not only the most populous of the continents, but 
it also comprises within its hmits the greatest variety in the 
species of the human race. The principal varieties are the 
Hindoos, the Chinese, the IWtais, the Arabs, and the Persians. 
The Hindoos and Arabs are generally considered as belong- 
ing to the Caucasian or white race ; the Pereians are a very 
mixed race ; the Tartars differ from the Hindoos and Arabs 
in feature, complexion, form, manners, and language, and 
constitute the original stock of the Ottomans, who have long 
been the ruling people in South-western Asia ; the Chinese 
axe unquestionably of the Mongolian family. Besides these 
native famiUes there are numerous colonies of Europe'ans in 
most parts of Asia; the Greeks in the Ottoman empire; the 
Rtls'sians in Siberia ; the English, Scotch, Irish, Portuguese, 
French, aud Danes in India; the Dutch in Ceylon', Ja^va, 
and the Mbluc'cas ; and Spaniards in the Philip'pines. Asia 
may be said, in general, to afibrd examples of every possible 
kind of government, from the most licentious republicanism 
to the most atrocious despotism. 

f 2. Turkey in Asia. 

Asiatic Tubxet includes three distinct geographical re- 
gions, viz., Asia Minor and Arme'nia, Mesopota'mia, and 
Syria, including Palestine. The Euphra'tes and Ti'gris are 
the two great rivera. The government is the same as that 
of European Turkey. 

Asia. Varieties of the human raoe. Hindoos and Arabs. Persians. Tar* 
tvs. Chinese. B'jropean colonies. Gorernments. — Asiatic Tuiucbt 
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Smyr'na^ an ancient and celebrated city, and the chief 
eommercial pmce, is situated on the west coast of Asia 
Minor ; it has a convenient and capacious harbor. The trade 
in dried fruits is immense. Angcfra, 350 miles north-east of 
Smyrna, is noted for its goat's hair shawls. JE^xfroom is the 
chief town of Arme'nia. Alep'po is the Anporium of Northern 
Syria/and is famous for its manufactures of silk stuffs, with 
gold and silver thread. Damas'cus, situated in a fertile plain 
in the east of Syria, is one of the most ancient cities in the 
world. It is the point of union for the caravans of pilgrims 
from the north and east of Asia who travel towards the Holy 
Land of Arabia. Jerustilem, the Holy City of the Scriptures, 
m Palestine, stands on a hill, about 40 miles east of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The chief support of the city at the present 
time is derived from the numerous pilgrims and travellers 
who resort there to visit the holy places. Trebisonde, on the 
Black Sea, is an important commercial point, being the port 
of entry for large amounts of merchandise intended for 
Georgia and Persia. 



% 3. Arabia. 

Ababia is a country of great extent and of much historical 
mterest The seas which surround it are of the highest com- 
mercial importance. The nature of the country keeps the 
Ambs divided into petty tribes, and nowhere admits of large 
bodies being consolidated into states. Their governments 
are, accordingly, of the simplest kind, and their princes have 
very limited powers. 

Me&ca, the capital of Hed'jaz, is noted as the birthplace 
of Maliomet, and the centre of the Moslem religion. It is 
annually visited by pilgrims from. all part^ of the Mohftm'- 
medan world. Medi'na; 25 miles north of Mec'ca, is the 
principal fortress of Hedjaz. Mo'cha, in the south-west of 
Arabia, on the Red Sea, is a great cofiee market. Aden is a 
station on the steamboat route fb India. JMImcat' is the capi- 
tal of Omfin', on the eastern coast, and its im&um' is one of 
the most powerfill of the Arabian princes. It is considered 
the hottest town on the globe. 

Three n^ons. Biveni. Goyernment. SmTrna. Angora. Ersioom. Alep* 
po. BamaseoB. Jerusalem. — Ah^ahta. Effects of the phyRbalstnuBture of 
the ooontiy upon civilisation and goTemment. Mecca. Medina. Modiiu 
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I 4. Pbbsia. 

PlifliA really extends fiom the mountaias of Kciordistaii 
ID the Bidas River, and is divided politically into three iade- 
pendent states, viz. : the kingdom of Lran', or Persia Ftoper^ 
Afghanistin', and Beloochist&n'. 



f 6. The Kingdom of IsAir » 

Or Pehsu Proper, presents a singular sueeession of low, 
arid plains, deserts, mountains, and table lands. The whole 
country is remarkably destitute of water; it has seareely a 
river deserving the name. The people are divided into two 
classes — the fixed, or sheher6es^ which inhabit the cities, 
and are a fine race, tall, and generally strong and active ; and 
the wandering, or eilAnts', who are rude, violent, and ra- 
pacious, but sincere, hospitable, and brave. The government 
IS a military despotism. For administrative purposes the 
kmgdom is divided into large provinces. The Persians 
manufacture beautiful caipets, silks, -shawls, cottons, and por- 
celfiun. 

Tehrdn\ the capital, is situated in the midst of a well-eul- 
tivated plain, and surrounded by a high and strong wall of 
earth. %p(Mnf, formerly the capital, and most splendid city 
of Western Asia, is still great in population, trade, and man- 
ufkctures. 



S 6. AP9HANI8TAir. 

The Afghans are divided into small tribes, and their 
chiefs, or kh&ns, are elected by the people of each tribe. 
They are mostly a pastoral people, and their subsistence de- 
pends chiefly on the produce of their flocks. OabSSi', the 
capital, is situated on llie Cab66P River, a branch of the In- 
dus, in a large, weU -watered plain, and surrounded with 
beautifVd gardens. Berdt^ is a large, fortified city, in a highly- 
cultivated valley, enjoying an extensive commerce and flour* 
ishing mwutactures. 

MnaoO. — PxittiA. I>iTiRoiit.«-*I&4N. CliisBet of the peapla. Qann^ 
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§ 7. Beloochistan. 

The people of this country are almost equally diirideJ inlo 
two distinct nations — the Beld6'che» in the west, and the 
Brih^oes in the east They are almost entirely a mde, pern* 
toral people, living in tents, and moving from place to place 
vith their flocks and herds. Keldt^ is the chief city. 



§ 8* Bi!n>osTAir, oa Ini^ia. 

The natural boundaries of this conntry are well defined, 
having the Himalay'a Mountains aloz^ the whole northern 
border, and the southern portion circumscribed by the Indian 
Ocean, l^e diversity of character and language^ of form 
and eonnplexion, of manners and customs, among the native^r 
of !bidia is extmordinary. The Hindoos are divided iirter 
foictr castes or classes : first, the Bith'nxias, or priests ; «eeon<t 
soldiers; thiidy merchants and farmers; fourth, sA'dnts, er 
laborera. 

* These castes are not permitted to interm«tfry, nor even t^ 
eat or drink with each other. The slightest digression tnam 
the laws of caste subjects the ofiender to loss of caste, and 
sometimes to death. This rigorous classification of the Hin- 
doos presents may obfitocles fo the inif]»ovement of the lower 
classes and the advancement of Christianity in India. 

The iiB^esce of the Burope^foi pepulisttofi, hcywehrer, &as 
greatly modified these ancient enstoms, and may in time> 
effect a thorough revehifion ia alt these respects. In th& 
native slates the government is a pure despotism. The 
Miperintendence* direction, and control of the whole civil and 
mrEtary government of British Isdu is tested in a Gtor- 
emor General and CoonciUors, who Bue indireetly responsi*- 
ble to the Padfliament of England. British India com|^set»- 
the three presidencies of Beng&F, Madrl^s', and Bombay\ 

GsUcvU^tay the capital of all British IncKa, is sitoated on the 
left banlf of the Hoogly Biver, lOa miles from the sea. The 
southern or Europe'an part of ^e city is finely and magnift- 
centfy built AUakaJbM, the capital of the north-western 

— BBLoee^bvAN. Tw^natioiM. Mode of Ble. Kelet — HiNDeSTAif. Es- 
haiiiisinr pointt* Foac Mttetf. Law» ei e»t«B. OlMtacle» t» Chnitittik 
ty. Euiwan influence. GoTemment in the natiye states. Government 
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provinces, is situated at the coaflaence of the G&n'ges and 
JhmfnaL 

Bend'res, the sacred capital of Hindooism, is a large city 
on the G&a'ges, and is the chief seat of Brahminlcal learn- 
ing. Delphi, on the J&m'na, is the residence of the Great 
Mogul', whose empire is now limited to the walls of his pal- 
ace, and whose revenue consists of a pension fiom the " Brit-, 
ish East India Comnany." 

. Madrasf is situated on the Coronl&n'del coast, in the Lower 
Cam&t'ic ; it is the capital of Southern India, and a stopping- 
place on the route to Calcutta. Bombay' ^ on the west coast 
of Hindost&n', is the capital of the presidency, and second 
only to Calcut'ta in commercial importance. Sur&t' is the 
seat of the supreme court of the presidency, situated on the 
Taptee' River, near the Gulf of Cambay'. 

Among the many other towns in Hindostin' considered as 
important are Si'kim, near the foot of Mount Kunchingin'ga^ 
the highest snnmut in the world ; Cashmere', on account of 
its shawls of goat's wool, is the most noted town in the ex- 
treme north ; Lahore', the capital of the kingdom of that 
name ; Pondicher'ry, the French capital, south of Madras^; 
Serampore', a Danish town in Bengil', on the Hoogly, the - 
residence of the Baptist missionaries. 



f 9. The Island of C£Tl«>n. * 

This is the most magnificent island on the face of the 
globe. It has long been famed for its precious stones and 
pearl fishery ; and its vegetable productions are not less valu- 
able. The cinnamon tree grows wild as well as in a culti- 
vated state, and the cocoa nut, bread fniit, and jack ifruit 
trees supply the natives with food. Cotton, sugar cane, to- 
bacco, and coffee grow luxuriantly and without care. The 
pepper vine grows wild over all the island, and enchanting 
groves of a thousand spices surround the villages iia every 
part Ceylon' is now entirely in the possession of the Brit- 
ish. The American missions here have been eminently suc- 
cessful. Colom'hoy the capital, is a handsome town, and 
strongly fortified. Point de Galle is one of the stoppings 
places on the route to Calcutta and Hong Kong. ' 

Madru. Bombsj. Sunt. Cther towns.-;: The IsuurDOvCBTun^Qovwa* 
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§ 10 Indo- China. 
• 

Ln>o- China, or Farther India, is the name given to an 
extensive region lying to the south-east of Hindost&n', and 
Bouth-west of China. It is divided politically into various 
•independent states. The governments are all pure despot- 
isms ; nevertheless, the enjoyment of life and property is 
more secure than in other Asiatic states. Indo- China com- 
prises six political regions, viz. : Bir^mah, Si&m', An&m', La'os, 
British territories, and Mal&c'ca. 

Birmah consists of two divisions — .Fegu', which comprises 
the sea coast and the mouths of the rivers ; and A'va, the 
upper country. Ava^ the capital, stands on the Irawa'dy 
Biver; its temples and gilded towers give it an im|)osing 
appearance. Bangoon' is the chief seaport Pegu' is the 
ancient capital 

*SiAM consists of the valley of Mein&m^ The Siamese 
belong to the Mongolian race. Bank6kf is the capital, situ* 
ated on the Mein&m', about 20 miles firom the sea. 

An AM embraces Tonquin', Co'chin-Chrna, Cambo'dia, and 
a part of La'os. Ilue', the capital, is a well-fortified city on 
a small river, about 10 miles from the sea. 

Laos is a mountainous region north of Cambo'dia and 
Si&m'. The scenery is beautSful; the soil is in general fer- 
tile ; and the country is rich in gold, silver, copper, and iron. 
Zemmai' is the capited, 400 miles north of Bankdk^ 



§ 11. The British Provinces. 

The possessions of Great Britain in In'do-Chl'na consist 
of several detached provinces and islands. Amher^ is the 
capital of Martaban^ though inferior to Moulmein' in its ad- 
vantages for commerce. Malac'ca^ the principal town of the 
Malay' peninsula, is the seat of a college for the cultivation 
of European and Chinese literature. Singapore' is situated 
on an island of .the same name, at the southern extremity of 
the Malay' peninsula. It is a flourishing place, possessing 
many adviintages, and is a stopping-place on the route to 
Hong Kong. 

meiit. Columbo. — Indo-China. Govemmenti. Six political diyisiou 
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f 12. ThB PeNIN8ITI«A Q? MiiLACOA. 

This is a long, narro^ tract, 750 miles long by 60 to X70 
mQes wide. The southern portions are chiefly inhabited by 
Malays^ and axe divided into a numi3er of petty states or 
kingdoms. These people are celebrated for their ferocious^ 
character and piratical habits. •* A bulldog does not diflfer* 
more in form ai^d quality firom a greyhound than a Mal&y' 
from a Hindoo'.'' 



f 13, TsB Chiniise £m?ikb. 

The Empire qf CmwA, compirising China Proper an^ 
several external territories of vast extent, forms one of the 
largest, and, in regard to population, civilizatioA, and industry, 
one of the most remarkable nations in the world. Its his- 
tory, its. gQvemmept, and its manners are peculiar to itself* 
The rivers of China form one of its most conspicuous fea- 
tures. Nq country can compare with it for natiural facilities 
of inland navigation. The empire is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts, viz. : China Proper, Mantchod'ria, and the Cok)- 
lual Possessions. The latte; includes Mongolia, Eastern 
Toorkist&n; and Tibet'. 



§ 14. China. 

China occupies the sQuth-eastern portion of the empire. 
It is bounded on the E. and S. E. by tlie Pacific ; S. by Bky- 
mah and An&m' ; K by Mantchoo'ria and Mong^'lia ; and W. 
by Tibet'. The people are divided into four yanks or or- 
ders — the learned, the farmers, the manufitcturers, and the 
merchasnts. The members of the imperial fkmily alone pos- 
sess hereditary rank, and are distributed into, five classes; aH 
distinguished by wearing a yellow girdle. 

The silk and cotton fabrics of the Chinese, their porcelain, 
embroidery, dyeing, and varnishing, ivory cutting, colors, pa- 
per, ink, and many other articles of art and skill, are un- 
equalled by any other nation. In agriculture every aci e of 

Malacca^ Singapore. — Peninsxtia op Malacca. Cbiaese empire. Riven. 
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aiable land is employed in raising food ; even the mountains 
are cut inta texracvff fiir cnkEfatxm.. Qmam tixe ofieaing of 
the five ports of Canton', Amoj^', Footcheoo', Ningpo^ and 
Skenghm', by a treaty witk EngtwaA in 184^, the Ibwign 
commerce of Ckina has greatly iaereaaML. Teas- aad siUBi 
am the ehief arlieles of expoirt. 

IWbtg*y the eapitel of the empire, in Hktet north-eattr is ihm 
larg^Bst eity of ChimL. it iB> con^ppsed of twa parts* entire]yr 
diflitmct fifcan eadx other,, via. : tine hmemik Town, eontaiaing 
the imperial palace and the: great offices for the government 
of the empire; and the Chinese Town, wfakfa. is sitaated 
without the walls of the principal city. NanMn't situated 
near the Y&ng-tse-ki&ng^, about 120 miles from its mouth, is 
the first city in manufactiuesv and is noted for its lofty por- 
celain tower. 

Qu9iM, on the Heing^ Ei&ng'ris the chief poitof fersign 
tiade^, Maeafh is & Portuguese town, near the sea^ just wilhia; 
the. entsanoe of the Gii^ of Cantdn/. Aanoyf is favombly 
situated for access, and the harbor is one of the best on the 
ceast FooUhe6& kes northreast of Amof ', in a plaia sur- 
rounded by hills. Nmgpif is admii&biy situated for trade, at 
the junction of three rivers,, in about 3(y* N. lat. Skanghmf 
is the iaj^est aea|>ert in £a&iig^*sik The native teade heve is 
piobably larger than att any other city in. China, and neav 
UOOO junks lutve been ceunted at on^ time lying in the river 
east of the town. Hong Koog Island was eeded to the 
English in> 1842. 

Mantchooua comprises all the moat eastern portion of 
the high table land of Centsal Asia. Most o£ this temtory 
is a wilderness. Chtng-y&ng is the metropolis. 

Mongolia lies north of China Proper, and west of Man- 
tchoo'ria. It is described as an elevsited plain, almost desti- 
tute of wood or water. The central part is occupied by the 
Deeertof Ca^l 

TiBSx eenstatutes the most soothem e£ the gieat. ceetia£ 
table lands of AamS^^ and. is the least knowa^ of alll. JLas^sa,. 
the eafutaU is the largest town in^ this part of ^ia« It is fa^ 
mouB fofiits convents^ aad theliead: qiiantem of Btiddh'ism. 

CoRBA. is a. peninsula^, having the Yellow Sea em the west^ 
and the Sea of Jap&n' on ther east It foims aseparate king< 
dom. Mngfdta'jOt/tbA capiilBi» is situated near, the centoe of 
the country. 

fire open ports. Scport Feking. Two pazts. NanKiii. Ciitntoiu. STacao. 
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I 15« TOOKKISTAN,- OK InDEFBNBBNT TaRTAPT. 

TooRKiSTAN IS aa extensive country lying next north of 
Iran' and Afghanist&n'. It is divided into a number of states, 
each governed by a chief or khan. The principal states are 
Khi'va, Khok&n', and Bokha'ra. The people are industrious, 
and chiefly engaged in agriculture and trade. Bokha'ra is 
the most commercial town of Central Asia; by means of 
caravans it carries on an active trade with fiussia, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanist&n', India, and China 



f 16. SiBEBIA. 

Siberia is the general name of the vast region owned by 
Russia occupying all the northern parts of A^ia, between 
the Altai' range and the Arctic Ocean. The trade with for- 
eign nations is very extensive and profitable. 

TobdWcf is the centre of the greatest amount of commerce. 
The productions of the mines, fisheries, and hunting expe- 
ditions are here exchanged for European and Chinese goods. 

Irkutskf is the chief town in Eastern Siberia It is the 
handsomest in appearance, and the most %legant as to so- 
ciety in the country. TThe principal inhabitants are mer- 
chants and the civil and military officers of government 
Yakutsk', on the River Le'na, in 62** N. lat, is probably the 
coldest town on the earth. The cold is so intense that mer- 
cury is constantly frozen fbr twQ months in the year. ' 



% 17. The Empire of Japan. 

This empire consists of a group of large islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, separated from China by ih^ Channel of Tgut- 
tary and the Sea of Jap&n'. The principal islands are 
Ni'phon, Sikoke', YSs'so. and Keoo'-seoo'. The first is by far 
the largest and most important of the group. Its length is 
nearly 900 miles, and its mean breadth over 100 miles. 

The Japanese are a mixed race, of Mongol and Malay 
origin. In capacity and industry they are not inferior to any 

Tibet. -*CoBSA.—TooBXisTAir. Pzincipal states. The people. Bokhan.— 
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of the Asiatics. They evince uncommon skill in the me- 
chanic arts, and excel in smelting and refining metati. The 
government is despotil^ but the emperor himself is con- 
sidered as subject to the laws, which are of long standing 
and cannot be easily changed. In their moral character they 
are represented as manly, honest, and brave, and as enter- 
taining a high sense of honor. The prevailing religion is 
Biiddh'ism. 

The coasting and inland trade of Japan is very extensive. 
Its fisheries stand foremost 'in its resources ; the sea and its 
productions contribute as much to the sustenance of the na- 
tives as do the fruits of the earth, rice^ perhaps, excepted. 
An expedition to Japan sailed firom the United States of 
America in 1853, under the conmiand of Ck)mmodore Perry, 
for the purpose of opening the ports of this country to the 
maritime nations of the world. He succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty of commerce and friendship, which has since been 
ratified by both governments. 



T ^ KmumvH in Votaoeb and TbatKls. 

IVayel by the oterland routes from Loodon to Bombay. From Bom- 
bay to Hong Kong, and ahip a caigo of aSka and teas to Boston. A 
wmde ship from New Bedford to the fishing vround in the North Pacific, 
naming her probable stopimig^dboes for smp stores, and her voyage 
homeward wim a cazgo of oiL Describe a Toyage, by a line of steamen^ 
from New Yoik to Austadia, via Panama. Voyage from Imrpool ts 



CHAPTER VIII, 

POLITICAL PlYX^IOKa (» ASBJU&JL 
i L iNBABITANTft Alfl> CoVNTBlBtk 

Ths coatmoBtof Africa k an immense peninsula, joined. 
to Asia by the Isthmus of Snez, comprising an area of 
11,870,000 square miles. The inhabitants consist, of many 
varieties of the hi»nan species ; the most remarkably mid 
best known of these are the Hottfentots and Cafires in the 
south, the Negro races on the south-west and in the interior, 
the .Moors on the north, the Caucasian races, in Abyssinia, 
and the Copts of Egypt Feticism, a degrad^ed superstition, 
is the religion of thjB greater number of the inhabit^^s,. be- 
ing professed by nearly all the negroes giijd. tfi^ ijMiyes. pf 
wSdagascax, A. corrupt form, ofi Christis-ftity is p»jfe8^4l ia. 
4byssinia, and part of iC^gypt; a^d Mphamm^dftQiami pr e¥afll& 
ii)i all tbiB Qth^r regions^ The governments: aee. chiefly sbso^ 
lute, despotisms^ The Americans* EInglish, French, Portur 
guese, Spaniards, and Dutch have colonial establishments in 
Africa. The population of the continent is merely conjec- 
tural, with the exception of Algeria, Liberia, Cape of Good 
Hope, and several small colonies and islands. The continent 
may be divided into five sections — North, Eastern, South, 
Western, and Central. 

§ 2. North Afrioa. 

Barbary and the Countries of the NUt and Red Sea. 

Barbart, or Moorish Africa, comprises Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Barca, and Sahara, extending west from Fez- 
zan to the Atlantic, and south to Soudan. Barbary and 

Popttlatioii. QoTeznmeiitB. Districts of the continent. — Bahbabt Statsi. 
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Sg^t formed neady all of Afidca knonvu to the ancients. 
It was peopled chiefly by Moors, Numidians, and Phcenician 
C0lpm3t9(; it attained gsreat celebrity undes the dominion of 
thjQ Carthfl^^iaiajas, was afterwards subject to the Romans^ 
and Qccupii^d for nearly a century by the Vandals* The 
Arabs taok it finally from the Eomans about B. C« 697, and 
it.i^ npw inhabited chiefly by Arabic, Saracenic, and Berbex 
races. The peopki are ignorant and corrupt Industry is 
d^scouragjcd, and agiaculture is neglected. 

Mpkogco, the capital city of &€» empire of Morocco,, is 
situated in a fertile plain> 12^ miles east of the Atlantic 
coast It. is enclosed by a strong, tuixeted wall, 30 feet in 
height and 6: miles in circumference, within which axe many 
large fields and. open spacer strewed with rains. The city 
i9 ill built and filthy. 

Algeria is a dependency of the French government The. 
commander-in*chief of the French forces there is Govemoi} 
General. The capital, Algiers, is strongly walled and fortir 
fied> and is in the form of an amphitheatre, on a slope facing 
th.e sea. The Algerian Sahara is not, as was long suppose(£ 
a sterile desert, but a vast archipelago of oases, each of 
which pifesents an animated group of towns, and villages,, 
suxrpnnded by olives,, fig^, vines, and palms. 

Tunis is one of the 'most feutile and best cultivated of the 
Barbary States, and in ancient times it was one of the grana- 
ries of Rojne. Caravans come annually from Central Afiiea, 
bringing slaves, sennay ostrich feathers, gold dust, gum,, and . 
ivory, which, are e^tchanged for manufactured goods, spices, 
and gunpowder. Others from Constantinople bring wax,, 
dried skins, cattle, and .sheep, in. return for muslins and other; 
woven- fabrics. Ten miles north-east of the city, of Tunis 
are the ruins of ancient Carthage. The government is exer- 
cised by an hereditary bey, who is nominally tributary to th& 
Turkish sultan. 

Tripoli, the most eastern of the Barbary States, comprises 
the state proper^ with Barest and Fezzan. The coast lime is 
of the most luxuriant fertility for a few miles inland, beyond 
which the w|y>le country is little better than a sandy waste. 
The chief trade is in the barter of European goods for. those 
of Central Africa. Barca is inhabited by wandering herds- 
men ; Derne, on the coa,st, is the largest town. 

Beled-el-Jereed, or the Land of Dates, extends along 
the nprthern edge of the Sahara, Pates of the finest quali- 

Mo^Deoo. Algeria. Tunis. Tripolt Barca. B»led-el-Jereed, B^TPl^ 
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ty sre produced in abundance, and constitute the chief ibod 
of the people. 

EoTPT is noti»i foi its great nntiquity, and the early civili- 
zation of its inhabitants. Its mighty pyramids, stplendid obe- 
lisks, and the ruins of ancient' cities, are monuments of its 
former greatness. The greater part of the inhabitants are 
Arabs, though the Turks are the ruling people. . The chieF 
commercial relations with Arabia and India are. carried on 
by Cossier and Suez. Since the establishment of regular 
steam packets in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
Egypt has become the route to India for all the correspond- 
ence of Europe, as well as for the greater portion of travel- 
lers. The route from Cairo to Suez, 180 miles, ill traversed 
by horses and vans, and the mail is conveyed in 18 hours. 
A railroad communication has been resolved on, and a portion 
of it is built Egypt, under the government of Mehemet 
Ali, has made rapid progress in ci^alization. He has added 
to his territory Nubia, ICordofan, and part of Abyssinia. Ccaaro^ 
the capital and largest city, is situated on the right bank of 
the Nile. Population, including the suburbs, estimated at 
250,000. Alexandria, the chief seaport of Egypt, is near the 
west branch of the Nile, on the Mediterranean, 112 miles 
north-west of Cairo, with which it conmiunicate3 by a canal 
and the Nile. It was once the most splendid city in the 
world, and the centre of science and commerce. It is now 
an important station in the overland route tp India. Suez, 
on the Red Sea, is also on this route of travel. 

Nubia is situated almost entirely in the valley of the Nile, 
which is here so narrow as to leave no space for cultivation 
on its banks, and the productive districts occur in the gorges 
between the mountains and on the islands. An extensive 
transit trade is carried on with the interior of Africa and 
Egypt in slaves, gold dust, senna, and ostrich feathera. Sua- 
4£n, on the Bed Sea, is the only port 

Abyssinia joins Nubia on the south-east, and borders on 
the Red Sea. It forms an elevated table land, containing 
many fertile valleys watered by numerous rivers, many of 
which are tributaries of the Nile. Abyssini#in ancient 
times, appears to have been the cradle of African civiliza- 
tion ; but the early history of the people is merely traditional 
They were converted to Christianity in the time of Con- 
stantino, and their first rulers seem to have possessed great 
influence. The present inhabitants have preserved nothing 

People. Boute of travel. Cairo. Alezandie^u Niibia. Towne. AbjutaJk 
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«f dienr Ibrmer power; the Turks on the one side, and the 
ferodoos Gallas on the other, have ahnost entirely separated 
them firom other nations. The empire has been divided 
into several petty states, the chief of which are Shoa, Ttgre', 
and Amha'ra. Ank&baar, capital of the kingdom of Shoa, is 
the only place ' deserving the name of a town in Abyssinia. 
Massouah, on the Bed ^a, is the chief seaport 



§ 3. Eastekn Africa. 
Tht Begionfitm Ddagoa Bay to the Cot^Snet ofAlyuimou 

The CouNTaY of the Soxaulies. — The coast of AdeV, 
as well '•as the country of Ajan', to the south of Cape Guar- 
dafui', and as far as the Biver Juba, a little south of the 
equator, has no other distinctive name than Barra Somiu^li, 
or Land of the Somaulies, a mild race, of pastoral habits, 
and confined entirely to the coast Berbe'ra, on the northern 
coast, is the chief seaport, and the seat of a great fair. The 
exports are coffee, sheep, gum, myrrh, ostrich feathers, and 
gold dust 

The coast from the equator to Delago^a Bay is known un- 
der the names of Zanguebar', Mozambique', and Sofala. 
It is chiefly occupied by negro tribes in a state of barbarism. 
The sovereignty, as far as Cape Delga'do, is claimed by the 
Im&um' of Muscat ; the remainder, as far as Delago'a Bay, 
by the Portuguese. The Islands of Pemba, Zanzibar^ and 
Qui'loa, are Uie only important places of Zanguebar'; and 
Mozambique' is the only Portuguese port open to foreign 
commerce. 

§ 4. South Afeioa. 
The Btgion exUndif^fiom Ddagoa Bay around io Capt N^tgro. 

Caffsa'ria lies between Sofala and Cape Colony. The 
Caflres do not form one political community, but are divided 
into various tribes. They are described as hospitable, intel- 
4gent, and brave, but dishonest and superstitious ; their prin- 
cipal occupation is that of herdsmen. 

Cape Colony. — The portion of Africa occupied by the 
British colony of the Cape of Good Hope consists of the 

The SomauUek Chief seaport. Exports. From the eauator to Delagoa Bay. 
C ffiraria. Caffires. Cape Colony. QoYemment Productions. Cape Town 
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mast aontkem pail of tha eontiiieBt, esslbda.dimg. ttoim Woa^ 
Najtal Biver on the east to the Onwf e Bivai oft th0< wea^ 
The affairs of the colony are adminiateied hf a paorHancsi, 
composed of the Governor, Legiskitive CoiiBdi^ and BbosB 
of Aasembly^ elected foi a teiroi of &vb years. Gom^wkitt^ 
weoi, oilv pnmsuooe»a]oie8^.aBd fimita are the i^af^esa£ thm 
fine colony. Cape. Ibumt^. the oapkal and la^es* Ea wipraw 
settlement in Airica, is the best place of refreshment fbi 
ships between Europe and the East Indies. 

HoTTENTOTiA, or tho CountEy of the Hottentots, lies north- 
west of Cape Colony. There are several varieties of the 
race, and they are a quiet* ioolboMLve,. ig|tftrairt». fikhif^ and 
degraded class of beings. 



§ S. WssTsaN! AmoAb 
The Mgro Country, txUndingJrom Goqpa Mgpa to CSo^ Bkmeo. 

IiowEa Guinea comprises several small states^ the chief 
of which are Benguela, Ango'la^ Congo, and Loan'go. The 
Portuguese claim jurisdiction over the greater part, of the- 
coast, and cany on the slave tmde from. the> pnncq^al poEte. 
San Felipe' is the chief town of the Bengmela eouatry, and 
is principally inhabited by free negroes and slaves. St Paul 
de Loan'do is the capital of Angola, St Salvadox' of Congo» 
and Loan'go of Loan'go. 

Upper Guinea comj[»rises a number of kingdoms} of whichi 
Benin^ Da'homey, and Ashanteef are the most, power&i 
The coast from west to east haa been divided into fouf r^^ 
gions, and named from the chief articles which they pioduoe^. 
These are the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, 
and the Slave Coas^ Benin', a chief town, on the Slave 
Coast ; Ashantee, on the Gold Cbast ; and Ab'omey, in the 
interior, are important places. 

LiBBiKf A. — This is aa independent republic. It was f5r- 
merly a colony of free blacks and emancipated slaves from 
the- United States,^ founded in. l'S2X by the American Coloni- 
zation Society. Its independence was acknowledged by the 
United States and Great Britain in 184B. Thus ftir it has 
proved to be a most successful experiment for the civilization 
of Western Africa. The soil is rich, producing in abundance 
the tropical pltots and fruits. Its commerce is rapidly in- 

Hottentotuu Lower GuiiMft. Steter. JForisdiotion. St. Fettpe. St. Paul 
St. S«1tmU>i!. Loasgo. Vpptx Guinea, Kingdomn, Be||ions of the eoast 
Beain. A«2iuitefli, Ahmuy. libera. Soil. OonuoMvee. Bxportk Mob 
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creasing in valae. Camwood, piilm oil, ivoxy^ hides, wax, 
imd pepper are important articles of export Monrovia is the 
capital The climate is unsuitable for the white race, and 
therefore very few reside here. 

Sierra Lsonb is a colony of free negroes, established by 
British philanthropists in 1787 for the purpose c^ introduciBg 
the Christian religion and civilization into Africa. The popu- 
lation is composed chiefly of liberated slaves taken from 
slave ships captured by the British navy. Freetown is the 
qapitai 

Beneoabcbu extends from Guinea and liberia to the Sa- 
hara, and is inhabited by negroes intermixed with Ambs 
and other tribes. It is watered by the Senegal and Gambia 
Jlivers. In natural j^roductions it is one of the richest re- 
gions. The heat is mtense, and the climate extremely un- 
healthy for Europeans^ Teembod is the chief town. 

S 6. Cbnteal Apwoa* 

Soudan comprises several powerful and many small king^* 
doms south of the Sahfi'ra and north of the Kong Mountains. 
The greater part of the population are negroes, but the ruling 
people are Moors. Its agricultural, mineral, and animal pro; 
ductions supply the materials of an immense commerce, 
which is earned on with the Barbaxy States and the west 
coast by caravans, and by flatboats on the rivers. Very Uttle, 
however, is known of this region. Timlmctoo' is the most 
noted of the Soudan^ states. It lies north of the Biver JoU^ 
ba, and is the centre of the caravan road from Barbary. The 
chiefploces are Timbuctoo, Saecatoo, Eemmoo, Sego» Kookdi 
and Waxra. 

Ethiopia is an undefined, unknown region, occupying tha 
table land of the interior, south of Soudan'. 



S 7. Afbican IsLANns. 

Madaoasoak, one of the largest islands in the world, pre* 
sents a variety of surface and soiL Eice is the staple pro* 
duction. The inhabitants along the coast are Malays and 
Ambs ; those of the interior are savages. Tarumanvi' is the 
capital Tamata/ve is^the chief commercial town. 

' ,. I ■■ . Ill I.. ■ ■ I , # 

rovia. Sierra Leone. Fopalation. Freetown. Senegambia. Soudan. Tinn* 
limoteo. Other towns. Ethiopia. Madagascar. Mauritius. Bourbon Island* 
28« 
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Mauritivs, or the Isle of France, belongs at present to the 
British government It is the scene of St Pierre's tale of 
** Paul and Virginia." Ibrt Louis is the capital. 

Bourbon Island, in the Indian Ocean, east of Madagas- 
car, is occupied by a French colony.' The island is of vol- 
canic origin, and is traversed from north to south by a chain 
of mountains, which divide it into two portions, differing in 
formation, climate, and productions. The exports are sugar, 
coffee, cloves, dye woods, and saltpetre. 

Comoro Islbs. — These are four in number, lying midwaj 
between Cape Delgado and the north of Madagascar. Ex- 
ports, cocoa nut oil and tortoise shelL 

SocoTRA Island lies 120 miles east of Cape Guardafui 
The population is composed chiefly of Bedouins. Aloes and 
other gums of the finest quality are the chief productions. 

Cape Verd Islands lie about 3dO miles west of the cape, 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Cattle, dried and salted provisions, 
are the chief articles of export These islands belong to 
Portugal. Borto Praya is the capital 

The Canaries are about 60 miles west of Africa. They 
belong to Spain, and are noted for Uieir fruits, wines, and 
birds. They contain numerous mountains, some of which 
attain a great elevation, the Pico de Teyde, in Tenenfie, be- 
ing 12,182 feet 

The Madeira Isles belong to Portugal They have long 
been celebrated for their wines, cofiee, and tropical fruits. 
JF^inchal is the capital 

The Azores, or Western Isles, comprise a group of nine 
islands, belonging to Portugal. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Portuguese and negroes. Tlie climate is xcry tem- 
pemte and healthful, and gmin crops and choice fruits are 
luxuriant These islands aflbrd a convenient resort for ships 
crossing the Atlantic. Fayal possesses the best harbor, and 
is the most frequented. 

St. Helena, situated in the South Atlantic, 1200 miles 
from the coast, is noted as being the place of the imprison- 
ment of Napoleon Bonaparte from 1815 to 1820. Nothing 
can exceed the variety of the vegetation, fruits^ and grains 
produced here. JcmiesUAion^ on the north-west side, is the 
chief place. 

Ascension, 800 miles north-west of St Helena, is garri- 
soned by British troops, and strongly fortified, t> serve as a 
place of refreshment for vessels employed on the coast of 
Africa. 

Comoro Islands. Socotra. Cape Verd Islands. PortPnya. Canaries. ]f» 
dainw. Funohal. AMures. FayaL St Helena. Asoension. 
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OF SOMB HTevA-ftTrAnr.Tg POINTS ON THE EABTBL 
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ET7BOPE. — Coxmnms. 



CoufUr^, 

Bif»ekfln« Han» 8azimj»««.« 

Lnmidti Peak, . .*. Hungarj,. . . 

Munich, city^ BaTaria,.... 

Genera, city, ', Switzerland, 

Scbneebatten, Norway,.... 

liulaliaoen, •.... fitoain 

Mont d'Or, ...•• Krance, .... 

PamaflsuB, Oreeoe, 

Taygetua, Morea, 

Mount Etna, Sicily, 

Stromboli, lipari Id., • . 

Ben Nevis, Scotland, • . . 

Helrellyn, England, . • . 

Snowdon, • C. Wides, 

Heda, Iceland,. ..« 

ASIA. 

Everest, •••• • NepanI, •••• 

Eiinchinginga, • Sikim, • • • . • 
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Ararat, Persia, 

HaQsb, Syria, 

Dinai, ••...•••••••••••..• " ...'... 
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Teheran, city, # Persia, 

Cashmere, city, Cashmere^ • . 
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Miltsio, Morocco, ... 
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Peak of Teneriffe, Canary Isl.,. 
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Sfio 60' N, 
34® 3'N, 



30 30' S. 

310 O'N. 
330 56' S. 
32« 30' S. 
280 16' N, 



Longitude. 



lO® 36' E. 
20« 18' E. 
11?34'E. 

60 9'E. 

90 O'E. 

30 28'W. 

30 3'E. 
22«28'E. 
22® 22' E. 
Ifio 6'K 
Ifio 13' E. 

6® O'W. 

2® 60' W. 

40 4 W. 
190 40 W. 



88<>30'E. 
88® O'E. 
SOOdO'E. 
90° O'E. 
•440 36' E. 
34« O'E. 
84« O'E. 
420 26' E.' 
69® 8'E. 
61«13'E. 
76® 6'E. 



360 o'e: 

7<» O'W. 
18<>28'E. 
240 20' E. 
16«>39'W. 



InVMC 

3,740 

8,779 
1,764 
1,460 
8,120 

11,483 
6,220 
8,068 
7,904 

10,874 
2,687 
4,368 
8,313 
3,667 
6,210 



29,002 

28,166 

26,826 

26,670 

28,929 

17,212 

8,698 

7,49» 

18,493 

6,382 

4,137 

6,818 



20,000 

11,400 

8,816 

10,260 

12,172 



TABLES. 



885 



LAKES AND INLAND SEAS. 



LdgwaadSaM. 


Ooimtry. 


Height in VM 
•bore Sea.IiOT6L 


Slrikol, 


Omtml Abih- 


15»630 
15,2^6 
12,846 ' 

7,200 

2,825 

1,535 

1,407 

1,250 

1,230 
ft72 


MansazowBT, 

^ticaca, ..•••• 


Tibet 

Peni, ••-.• 


^Pj^^iI) , •••••••••• 


8wit7Prla»id, r - 




South Africa, .» 


BaDcal, . - 


Siberia, •... 




Switzerland, 


Ckmstance « 


M •• 


« , 


Superior, •••• •••• •■•• •••• 


Nmrtli ATnArim. .i--' *r*' r» 


T/ake Vim, t - - - r r » t r r » 


Arxnenia, .•...■T---.t-T-» 


566 


Aral Sea, ••.. 

rSsutraiiTi Rah. _ 


Toorkifftftii, t . r » 


86 


Toorkifrtan, t » . r . . ^ , - - , r r - 


Below Sea LvraL 
83 


Raa ftf Tihpriiut. ^ 


Syria. 


829 


Dead Sea. 


»-'/***» ••••••••••••••••••• 

** ••■••••• •• •••••• 


1,312 







COMPARATIVE LENGTHS OP RIVERS. 



Kiflsiflsippi & ) 
HiaBOuri, .... ) 
Amason, • 

Hissiflsippi, ) 

La Plata, 

Tang-tse-Kiang, 

Niger,.., 

St. Lawrence, .. 

Volga, 

Euphrates, • . . . . 

Ural, 

Danube, 

Indus, 

Orinoco, 

Ganges 

Dnieper, 

Rhine, 

Ohio,.... 

Columbia, 

Elbe, 

Rhone 

Tagus, 

Vistula, , 

Seine, 

Po 



Ocrantiy. 



United States, 
Brazil, 



United States, 

Nubia and Egypt, . . . 

Brazil, &c., 

China, 

Soodan, 

Canada, 

Russia, 

Turkey in Ana 

Russia, 

Germany, &c., 

Hindostan, 

Venezuela 

Hindostan, 

Russia, 

Switzerland, &c., . . . . 

United States, 

Or^on, •••........< 

Germany, < 

Switzerland, &c...... 

Spain and Portugal, 

Poland, &c., 

France, 

Italy, .••.••... ... 



Month. 



Gulf of Mexico, .... 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Gulf of Mexico, 

Mediterranean Sea,. • 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Pacific Oceem, 

Gulf of Guinea 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, 

Caspian Sea, 

Persian Gulf, 

Caspian Sea, 

Black Sea, 

Indian Ocean, 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Bay of Bengal, 

Black Sea, 

NordiSea, 

Mississippi Riyer, ... 

Pacific Ocean, 

North Sea, 

Mediterranean Sea, . 

Atlantic Ocean, 

Baltic Sea, 

English Channel^. . . 
Adriatic Sea, 



Leni 



mgth ii 
MlleB. 



4,491 

3,600 

8^160 

8,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,725 

1,650 

1,600 

1,500 

1,230 

950 

948 

750 

720 

645 

540 

530 

414 

340 
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GLOSSARY. 



Aeofeiot a thcniy t««e. A genus of the family Legnxoino'saB, and axder 
Miino'ese. Many of the species yield gum. 

A^'id^ a compound substance or fluid ^hich unites with salifiable bases 
to form salts. For example, a compound of sulphur and oxygen, called 
njphwrie acid, unites with sodium, and fixrms a salt nan|^«u^Aate ^soda» 
or glauber salts. Adds turn Tegetabk bluea to red. 

Acid'ulout, sourish ; having a<ad properties 

A/ybient, a rirer flowing into another. 

A'ffua, the Spanish word for v>aUr» 

AguViuu^ pronounced a-gooVyaa, 

APga, sea weeds. These axe agamous plants, which liye in the air, on 
the surface or at the bottom cKf fr«»h or salt water. 

Al'kaU, a chemical term applied to the oxides of poCaffiiiun, sodium, 
lithium, barium, strontium, and caldum.' Alkalies turn v^^table Mues 
to green. 

APkaUns, haying ths properties of an fdkali* 

Al^oe, the name of a genus of plants. The thickened juice of several 
of the species constitutes the medicinal gum cUoes. 

AUu'mum, gravel, sand, mud, and other transported matter washed 
down by rivers and floods upon lands not permanently submerged beneath 
water. A deposit formed of matter transported by currents of water. 

Affpinst belonging or relating to the Alps, 

Alu^mitv'um, a metal that forms the basis of alum ; of jpUre argH. 

Andrmn'edth a genus of the famUy of plants called firica'ceae, and t)^ 
of atm tribe Andiomedas. , 

AninuU'eule, a diminutive animal. A term used to designate anfmals 
BO small that they cannot be seen without a microscope. 

Annual, yearly. A plant which rises from the seed, readies perfec- 
tion, and parishes withih a year, is termed an annual. 

Aphe^Hon, the point of a planet's orbit most distant from the son. 

A^queous roe^ are those formed by deposits from water. 

Arena^cetntf, sandy ; of the nature of sand. 

ArgerUifermu, containing silver. 

ArgiUJeeouB, of the nature of clay. • 

Afticulafta, animals having joints or articulations in thdr oovetings. ^ 

Aspkal^tum, bitumen. Anciently used as a cement. A black, brittle 
bitumen, found on the surface and banks of the Bead Sea. 

A^toU, a ehaplet or ring of coral enclosing a lagoon or portion of the 
ocean in its centre. 

Auriferous, gold-bearing, containing gold. 
' Aza'iea, a genus of plants. 

A'zoU, the diemical name for a gas, now called nitrogen, which wQl 
not support respiration nor combustion. It constitutes seventy-nine per 
cent, of the atmosphere, and enters into the composition of aU^ animal 
matter, excqpt ihtty substances, and into a certain number of ptoximate 
vegetable prindples. 

Barom^BUtt an instrament fbr measuring tiie wdg^ of the air. 
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BtuaUfi a black or bluish-gray rock, harder than glass, Toy tenaeSooSy 
■ad therefore difficult to break. It is uniform in appearance, although 
essentially composed of pyroxene and feldspar, with a large proportion of 
iron and titanium. Basalt is considered as a product of igneous Ibnna- 
tion. 

BUu'mefh a combustible mineral, composed of carbon, hydrogen* and 
oxygen. 

Boul'ders, rounded masses of stone, lying upon the snrfaoe or loosely 
embedded in the soil. 

BranfckuBt the gills of fishes. They are their breathing orgaiui. 

Brec^eict, a rock composed of an agglutination of angular fragments. 

Cac'tiu, a Gpine plant. Name of a genus of the family of Cacta'cess, 
Indigenous in Mexico. 

CaMreoutt belonging or relating to lime. Calcareous rocks are those 
ci whidi Kme forms the principal part. 

Cal'dum, a metal which, united witii oxygen, forms oxide of calcium, 
or lime. 

CcUar'ict the principle or matter of heat, or the simple element of heat. 

Car'bon, duurooal. A chemical element. The duunond is pure car- 
bon. It is the basis of all rarieties of mineral coal, and is one of the 
principal constituents of all organic bodies. 

Cfarfbonate, any compound of carbonic add and a salifiable base, aa 
emrbonate qfiime* 

Carbonate acid, a compoimd of carbon and oxyeen. 

Carboniferous, coal-bearing; containing earoon. In gec^gy, the 
term is aj^lied to those strata whidi contain coal, and to the period when 
the coal measures were formed. 

Carrdvfora, an order of anj-mals whii^h subsist on flesh. 

Ce'retU, applied to grasses which produce the bread grains, as wheat, 
rye, barley, maize, oats, rice, &c. 

Oerea^Ka, a name of a tribe of grasses. 

Cka^ earthy carbonate of lime. 

Chlo^rine, a new name for oxymuriatic gas. It ibrms about sixty per 
cent, of common salt, and is a poweorful agent in bleaching and disinSfect- 
ing. 

Chhriifie, belonging to chlorite, an earthy mineral found in the caTi- 
ties of slate rocks. 

dr'nu, a tendril ; a kind of cloud. 

Cir'ro'cu'muhu, a kind of cloud intermediate between the eirrus and 
cumulus. 

Cir'ro^Hra^tm, a waTe cloud, intermediate betvreen the cirrus and 
stratus. Its mottled appearance suggests the idea of resemblance to the 
back of a mackerel. 

CocU metuures, the geological formation in which coal is found. 

Cofuhtet^or. Those substances which possess the property of transferring 
caloric, or heat, and electricity, are termed conductors. 

Confer^fMB, a tribe of plants of the Zoosper'mse family. It includes 
many sea weeds. 

Con^lom'sr<ae,B3xj rock composed of pebbles cemented together by an- 
other mineral substance, either calcareous, sUicious, or argillaceous. 

CtMtour', the line that bounds, defines, or terminates a figure. 

Conifwa, cone-bearing trees or plants, such as pines, fir trees, &o. 

Cordiile^ra, (pron. kor-deel-ya'ra,) the Spanish word for eham* A 
series of elevations linked together eontanuously, so that thtir fangth 
gri^atly exceeds their breadth. 
29 
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ChiW» a gntt cap or bowL The mouth of a rolcano. 

Chito'oioi»» zttlatiiig to or of the nature of chalk. 

CnutalctOf a cImb of articulated animalH, as the crab, lobster, &e. 

Cr^ptojlfa^mia, a class of plants which are propagated without iqppaniU 
seeds. 

Oryptog^omom^ belongiiig to the ciTptogainia. 

Culmmafiiont the highest point of altitude. 

Cu*muhiMi a finrn of doud. 

CumuiO'Wtratuit twain cloud ; it partakes of the cumulus and stratoa. 

IMMs^f wreck, ruins, remains. In geology the term is applied to laree 
fira^ents, to distingiiish them from deiri'tuif or those which are pul- 
Tenxed. 

DedtPuotu, a term applied to plants whose leaves fall off in autumn, to 
distingiiiwh tiiem from eyergreens. 

DeeUna'tian of any celestial body is the angular distance of the 
body, north or south, from the equator. 

Del'taf the Greek letter A. llie triangular depoeitB, shoals, or islanda 
at the mouth of rirers, are called dekag. 

Dtpoii'tion, in geology, the filing to the bottom of matters suspend- 
ed or dissolved in water. 

Devo'nian tystem^ so called because it is laigely developed in Devon- 
sifaire, England. It is the old red sandstone formation. It is composed 
«t fizist of pudding stone, and then passes into sandstone, with which it 
alternates at different places. 

Detri'tui, a geological term, applied to deposits composed of various 
substances whi<^ have been comminuted by attrition. Sand is the de- 
tritus of silicious rocks. 

Disioea'Hon, displacement. In geology, where strata or veins have 
been displaced from the position where first deposited or formed, they are 
said to he dislocated. 

Dipt in geology, the direction or inclination of strata. « To take a 
dip," is to measure the degree that a stratum inclines from a horizontal 
line. 

DUinftegrate* to separate or break up a whole into parts. 

Diur^fMl, daily ; performed in a day. 

Electrig'Uy, from the Greek electroth amber, the substance in which it 
was first observed. 

EUipse^t an oval figure ; the curve in which the planets perform their 
■ revolutions about the sun. 

Endog'mout, applied to plants whose stems increase from within. 

SfocsMf in geology, a name for the older tertiary formation, in which 
the first dawn of existing specieB appears. 

Ethnoff'raphy, the science which treats of the different natural races and 
families of men. 

JBxogfeniinu, applied to plants which grow by successive ^xt&mal addi- 
tions to their wood. 

Flu^orins, a chemical element in the form of a yeUowish-brown gas. 

Fo'cif plural of focus, a hearth. In optics, the term denotes the 
point where the rays of light are concentrated by a lens. 

Foa'tU, any organic body, or the traces of any organic body, whether 
animal or vegetable, which has been buried in the earth by natural 
-causes. 

FaasiUferow, fossil-bearing. 

Fu^cua, sea weed. A genus of aquatic plants 
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Fmte'tion, the actum of an organ, or system of organs. 

Fun'ffua, -phxraljunffi, mushroom. 

G<Mina*oeouat relating to birds of the order gallina'cese, including the 
domestic fowls, or those of the pheasant kind. 

GMna, lead ore. A mineriu composed of sulphur and lead. 

G(u, Germ. geUtt spirit. The name giren to all permanently elastic 
fluids, or airs, different from atmospheric air. 

Cre'nu»9 a kindred or race. 

Gey'aers, an Icelandic word, signi^ing raging, roaring. Celebrated 
spouting fountains of boiling water in Iceland. 

Gla'ci&ra, masses or beds St ice formed on high mountains, derired firom 
the snows or lakes frozen by the continued cold. 

GneUs, a rock resembling granite. It is composed chiefly of feldspar 
and mica, and is more or less slaty in its structure. Gneiss is used for 
building and flagging stones. 

Chrandi/hra, large-flowered. 

Gramin'ea, the grasses. 

Graniv'orous, applied to animals that feed upon grains. 

Granite, a rock composed of quartz, feldspar, and mica. 

Greenstone, a rough yariety of trap-rock, consisting chiefly of hom- 
Uende. 

Giffuumf natire sulphate of lime. 

HtUntai. Used to designate the place In which animals and plants are 
naturally found. 

Herba'eeous, herb-like; that perishes every year. An annual stem* 
Not woody. / « 

HerMoroua, applied to animals which feed chiefly on plants or 
herbs. 

Hi^bemate* Animali which retire and sleep throughout the winter aie 
•aid to hibernate. 

JEfyfdrogen, a colorless, tasteless, inodoaroos gas, one part of which, com- 
bined with eight parts cHf oxygen, forms water ; combined with sulphur it 
constitutes eOiphuretted hydrogen ; and with carbon, earburetted hydro- 
gen, the gas used for illumination. 

J^neotte roeka are those rocks whose structure is attributable to the in- 
fluence of heat, such as granite and basalt. They are distinct from strati- 
fled rocks, or those formed by d^>oeits from water. 

Impon'derablef not having sensible weight* 

Indifffenoua, a native animal or plant. A foreign one is an exotie. 

Infueo'rioy microscopic animals inhabiting water and liquids of rariou/ 
kinds. 

Jnaeetiv'ora, applied to animals which feed chiefly on insects. 

laoth&r'mal, of equal temperature. Isothermal lines are supposed to 
pass through all places where the mean temperature of the aur is the 

Juan, proiiounced hwan. 

Joan'net, pax>nounced gho-Hnfnee, 

Joaguin', pronounced hwa-keen'. 

Latent heat, heat not indicated by the thermometer ; that heat upon 
which the liquid and aeriform conditions of bodies depend, and which 
becomes senaibie during the oonverdon of vapor into liquids, and of liqnidf 
-into solids. 

• La'va, In geolo^, sabstanoes which flow In a melted state from a-Toloft* 
no. Lavas vary m otmsistence and teactore. 
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LPoit prorincial eemption of the wicnd laiffmt. In geology, • Ji Tirica 
«f the wcondary formation. Called alao the Iiiaaiie» JuraaBic and OolitiA 
i!|iteniof rodu. 

LSfehnUt ponounced Whern* Aa order of erfptog'aiiioiu pUmts. Thmf 
Include TsruMU nuMiea. 

IMmmt the Spanish iroid fai plains. 

Uagm'tiumt a silyery white metal obtained from magnesia. 

Utunma'iia, name of the dass of animals whieh sadklo their yoang* 

Mtmgttneit^t • metaL 

Jforq^, pronounced mat'O'thef. 

MHamorpkU rodu are those whieh are eridently of mechanical origin, 
but owing to the presumed action of heat, hare become changed. 

MioOf a minerat generally ibund in thin, elastic lamins, aoft, suKMrtfa, 
and of Tarious colors and decrees of tranq[>aiency. It ii one of the oon- 
BtttuentB of granite. 

Mioa'9ekUtt mica-slate. A lamellar rock composed of quarts, ordina- 
xily grayish, and a great quantity of brilliant lamftUm of mica arranged 
in Kales, or extended leayes. 

Mintral 9pring$, These may be dirided into six clasMS : 1. Addukms ; 
2* Chalybeate ; 3. Sulphureous ; 4. Sahne ; 6. Calcareous ; 6. Silidous. 

Aeidfiout waters present a sparkling appearance, which arises from 
their containing carbonic add gas. Of this the pleasant bererage called 
Seltaer water is an example. Chmlyb$aU springs are sudi as hold in so- 
lution dther carbonate or sulphate of iron. Sulphureous firings contain 
sulphur, either in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen, or of sulphate of 
liine. SoUih springs are of two kinds : brine springs, and medi<snal sah 
springs. Brine q;Mribigs contain, besides aome other mineral ingredients, a 
sreater or less proportion of common salt, some springs yielding one 
fi>urth of their we^^ in salt. Medidnal salt qoings contain, bendes 
common salt, sulphate of Boda and magnesia. Caieartom springs aro 
highly charged with calcareous matter, and are found in limestone ro^s, 
from which they derive their ingredients ; these are usually termed pet* 
rifying or mineralising springs. When water percplates through Hmestone 
rocks into cayems, yery beautifiil formations called ttataOiUt and stoio^ 
M^tat are met with. SMeioui springs are such as hold Mea, or flint, in 
■dution. These are all hot or thermal springs, the geysns of lodaad 
being the most remarkable. 

Mi'oeene, in geology, a name of a group of rocks of the tertiary 
period. 

* M4fffki$k9 applied to certain soft animals whidi inhabit shells ; as 
oysters. 

Morainei'9 the name given by geologists to longitudinal depoails of stony 
detritus found at the bases and along the edges of all the gieat gladen. 

Mufral, belonging or rdating to a wall. 

Nim'iut, rain-doud. 

NVtrogen, See AzoU, 

N^dfvht e knot. A rounded mineral mass of iirsgnlar shape. 

Non-mnduct'or, appUed to substances whieh do not poss ess the pnp« 
erty of transmitting dectridty or heat freely. 

OfoUU, a granular yarietf of carbonate of lime. 

Orsfonie romoinif the fossil remains of organised beings. 

0%ii»erop, in geology, the emergence of a rock in place, attheenzfoeib 

OnrpwH the yiyifymg gas whieh oonstittttes about one flfth «f the at* 
noqphiere, the presence of which is — i'^h*^' to lifo. 
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PiyAyd^moto, an arder of the mammalia, lumng thick ddiia ; aa tha 
dephant, rhinoceroB. 

Paleozo'ie, relating to ancient life ; belonging to fiMsila. 

Papy'rw, a genua of planta. The jwpyriM anHguorum yielda tha aab- 
atance ubed aa paper by the ancient EgyptianB. 

Parhelion, a mock Bun ; a meteoir hairiDg the ai^^eannoe 9i aevaral 
Bttns, fimtaatic imagea of the 1xu» one. 

Peioff'ie, relating to the sea. 

Perihe'Uont that part of a planet's orbit neareat the aim. 

PkdeaUf a table ; an elerated table land. 

PH'ocene, a name applied to the newer tertiary figmatUmi because there 
IB found foflsilized in it a greater number of ftTJating than of extinct 
apeciee. 

Pluion'ie rocks, unstratified oystalline rocka, probably fovmed at great 
depths beneath the 8uz£m^, by igneous fiiaion. Volcanic n)«ka are finmad 
near the surface. 

Polarized Ughtt light so modified as to possess poles or sides hairing op> 
podte properties. light by reflection or refraction, when passed through 
crystals possessing the power of double refraction, beoonaes modified. 

Por'phyryt originally applied to a red rock found in £g7pt A com- 
pact ^Idspathic rock, containing disseminated crystals « laldqpar, the 
latter, when polished, forming small angular roots of a Ufi^t eokor, thickly 
sprinkled oyer its surface. The rock is of Tanoua oolan» dark gresn* vecC 
Uue, blacky &c 

Pritnary formation, a term used to designate the different rocks which 
were formed prior to the creation of plants and' animals. 

Sadiaia, radiates ; the name^of a class of zoophytes. 

Badiation, the emission of rays of light or of heat from a luininoua or 
heated body. 

Relief, the projectuxe or prominence of a figure above or beyond the 
ground or plane on which it is formed. 

Reeinout electricity is that electricity which is excited by rubbing bodies 
of the resinous kind. 

BodemHa, gnawers; an order of mammalia oompinng such as the 
beayer, the squirrel, tiie rat. They haye two large mdsor teeth in each 
jaw. 

Riimintmftia, an order of mammalia which are characteriaed by chewing 
the cud. 

Saline, salt ; consisting of salt. 

Sekiet, or Sehieiw, slate. 

ScMetote, slaty. 

Secondary JbrmaHon. In geology, the fixnnation which la next in order ^ 
to the transition formation. > 

Sedimeni, that which subsides or settles to the bottom of any Hqiud. 

Serrate, toothed like a saw. 

Shale, an indurated slaty day or day slate. 

Shingle, loose, water- worn grayd and pebbles. 

Sier^ra, (Spanish,) a mountain diain. 

Si'l^, the chief constituent of quarts, rock crystal, and other silieioaa 
minerals. 

Silufrian eyetem, a series of rodcs, called alter the Sikiri, or ancient 
Britosas, who dwdt in the region where these strata are most distinc t l y 
ieyeloped. They are entirdy of marine origin. 
29* 
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SiPva, or 8eha, a Ibrest or woods. • 

SUpp9t a lerel waste destitute of trees ; a prairie. 

fiHra'AMi, in geology, a bed of sedimentary rock. 

Straftutt a kmd of cloud consisting of horizontal layers, and including 
Ibp and mists. Its under surface usually rests on the Umd or sea, and 
it IS therefinre the lowest of the clouds. 

SimiUt a granite rock from Siene, in Egypt. It consists of quarts, 
fsldspar, and hornblende. 

TerHairy Jarmation, a series of sedimentaxr rocks which are superior to 
the seconduy and primary, and distinguished by the fossils fbund m them. 

Taoazfu, pronounced t&^kdi^Ht. 

Ther'malf relating to warmth. 

Tra'ehyte, a yariety of lava. 

IVap, rSwediah trappa,) a flight of stairs, because trap roekM frequently 
occur in large tabular masses rising like steps. Trap rocks are composed 
of feldspar, augite, and hornblende. 

TW'm, a group of sandy marls of variegated colon. 

ThixiVh^ pron. troo-heePvo, 

Verttbratet, having Tertebre, or a i^>ine. 

VUrtofu eiedriciiy, is that khid which is ezdted by rubbing glask 

Xala*pa, pron. ha^la'pa, * 

Xoroy'M, pron. Atf-rl'as. 

Xinguf^ pron. 9km-^oo^, 

Z mii kt uie top of ue hearen, or point directly orerhead. 
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